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PICKERING “bold Medal” PINE 


Prize-Winning 


Lumber That Builds 


Trade For Dealers 





The great Pickering Mills, home of ‘Gold Medal” 
Pine, have unsurpassed manufacturing facilities, 
There are 20 modern dry kilns, like those pic- 
tured here. All Ponderosa Pine shop and better 
grades are kiln-dried. Air-dried Sugar Pine also 
is available. All cars are loaded under cover. 
You receive lumber that is clean, bright and 
new. 

Learn how well Pickering can supply your needs 
in Selects, Boards, Factory Lumber, Mouldings, 
Lath, Cut Stock. Yard Lumber in Ponderosa and 
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Sugar Pine. Thick Sugar Pine Selects 
—Pattern Stock and Drain Boards, 
Your inquiries and orders will re- 
ceive prompt, careful attention. 
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INSURANCE 


less costly and just as important 
as fire or accident insurance. 


Protect your prod- 
ucts against serv- 


ice complaints 





Sell... 


Doors that Don’t Warp. 
Trim that Wet Plaster Does Not Harm. 


Windows that Do Not Swell and Stick 
...or Shrink and Rattle... Will Not 
Decay or Stain. 


You can buy this protection—just see that your 
millwork carries the WOODLIFE Sticker — that 
means protection. 


Find out about this low cost trouble insurance, 
available to all dealers and builders. 


Protection Products Mfg. Co. 
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Today, more than ever, 
the Wood-working in- 
dustry requires Mould- 
ing, Jointer, Veneer, 
Planer and Spe- 
cial Knives that 
can take it... 
with edges 

of carbon, 
alloy or high 
speed 
steel. 

















COES 
''Micro-Ground" 


Knives give you 
extreme service be- 
tween grinds, — that 
service which keeps 
production up and 
maintenance costs 
down. 
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To Save Our Timber, We Must Curb 


Fire, Insects and Disease 


WO NOTABLE addresses on the 
7 subject of forest conservation, re- 
markable for the lucid and practi- 
cal way in which the subject was pre- 
sented, delivered recently in widely sep- 
arated sections of the country, bring to 
light in a striking manner some vital dis- 
crepancies in the argument of public of- 
ficials who glibly talk about the devasta- 
tion of the forests by lumbermen and 
point with horror to the fact that timber 
is being destroyed faster than it is being 
reproduced and who say that the only 
way to save it is through Government 
ownership. These addresses were by A. 
G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, before the students of the 
School of Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y., 
and W. G. Tilton, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, before the 
Washington State Forestry Conference 
at Seattle, Wash. The address of Mr. 
Moore is briefly summarized in this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and Mr. 
Tilton’s address is briefly mentioned in 
connection with a report in this issue of 
the conference proceedings. Only the ex- 
igencies of space prevent their publica- 
tion in full. Both stress the fact that 
only the failure of the Government to 
discharge its responsibility in the matter 
of fire protection and insect extermina- 
tion has produced a situation where tim- 
ber growth is exceeded by timber de- 
struction. Both show that in their re- 
spective sections private owners of timber 
lands and sawmill operators have made 
distinct progress in timber conservation 
programs that are calculated to perpet- 
uate the timber supply. To make these 
programs completely successful, how- 
ever, a greater measure of public co-op- 
eration is needed, and the more complete 
discharge of Federal and State responsi- 
bility is eminently desirable. Comment- 
ing on “tree mortality versus commod- 
ity drain” Mr. Moore referred to figures 
compiled covering pine areas in three 
southeastern States and said: 
“Measured in terms of board feet, the 
U. S. Forest Service reports the annual 
pine growth on these areas to be 2 billion, 
172 million board feet, the annual com- 
modity drain (amount used for all pur- 
poses), 1 billion, 277 million board feet 
and mortality at one billion, one-hundred 
forty-four million board feet. These fig- 
ures cover trees 9 inches in diameter and 
over (breast high) and are as of 1934. 
“Tf losses from fire, insects and dis- 
ease are eliminated, we can double our 
commodity drain and have plenty left 
over, because these figures do not include 
losses of trees under 5 inches in diameter 
(breast high) which are more vulnerable 
to fire damage than are the larger trees. 


Of course, mortality from windfall is un- 
avoidable, but such represents a very 
small proportion of the annual waste. 

“In deducting mortality from growth 
to ascertain net increment and then com- 
paring this net increment with commod- 
ity drain, the staggering losses from fire, 
insects and disease which it is the Fed- 
eral and State Governments’ obligation 
to prevent, are submerged, and such fig- 
ures should prominently be brought out 
into the open.” 

Here is a point that should be brought 
out in every discussion of the forestry 
question—that commodity drain, or tim- 
ber use, is not the most important factor 
in depleting the timber supply, and that 
if Governments, State and Federal, do 
their full share in protecting growing 
timber from fire, insects and disease, they 
will find private timber owners ready and 
willing to march with them and to do 
their part in the way of proper use of 
the forests to aid timber conservation. 

In his address Mr. Tilton said that 
forest practices now in force cost lumber 
operators in Western Washington over 
$600,000 in 1937. Land owners spent 
$200,000 more in protecting tree-grow- 
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ing lands. Thus in that one area the in- 
dustry spent $800,000 in 1937 in keep- 
ing forest lands productive. The Fed- 
eral contribution for fire protection and 
law enforcement in that period was about 
$88,000 and the State appropriation 
$100,000. Thus public agencies spent 
$188,000, while the industry, in the face 
of a collapsed market for its products, 
spent $800,000 to protect the timber 
from fire. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that less than 3 percent 
of forest fires were due to logging opera- 
tions. A rather striking indication that 
a greater degree of public co-operation is 
needed. Mr. Tilton concludes that: 


“Forest practices now in force within 
the industry are 95 percent effective as 
far as they go in providing for new crops 
of timber. But they do not touch public 
forest use. The big job of Douglas fir 
forestry is to obtain forest practices by 
the public that will be as effective as the 
forest practices of the Douglas fir indus- 
try.” 

Mr. Moore believes that with proper 
public and private co-operation in the 
South and a re-integration of large pri- 
vate holdings of timber, a perpetual sup- 
ply of timber will be assured and in his 
advice to the forestry students coined a 
phrase that should help to popularize for- 
estry practices in the South when he 
urged them to turn their faces southward, 
where “green gold grows.” 














What Do You Think About It? 




















PLANN ING AND PREPAREDNESS are two valuable merchandising lessons 
that may be gained from inspection of an immense Christmas tree that is now at- 
tracting almost awesome admiration from thousands of Holiday shoppers in one 
of Chicago’s largest department stores. The planning began many months ago— 
in fact back in the torrid days of mid-summer when few persons aside from long- 
sighted merchandisers of Christmas goods gave even a passing thought to the 
gradual, if slow, approach of the festal season. But the department store exec- 
utives were thinking six months ahead when they sent forth orders to their agents 
to search out the tallest and most beautiful Christmas tree to be found anywhere 
in the northern forests. No expense was to be spared, for the store wanted this 
tree to be the crown and the epitome of all trees that ever have reared their proud 
tops in honor of the Christmastide. So it was that a royal, giant pine, holding its 
regal court in the heart of a Wisconsin forest, was marked for the faller’s axe. 
The task of transporting, and of erecting the immense tree in its appointed place, 
inside the store—the latter task an engineering feat of no mean order—called for 
more planning, and ample preparedness. There today it stands in all its glory, 
soaring full fifty feet from base to tip; or, to put it another way, towering from the 
seventh to the tenth floor of the great store. To decorate the tree it was necessary 
to erect scaffolding, 1,100 feet of steel tubing being used for that purpose. Be- 
decked with eleven hundred lights, seven hundred boxes of icicles, and four hun- 
dred glittering Christmas balls, the effect is almost breathtaking. Another lesson 
that might be drawn from this display is that no task is too big, or too difficult, 
for an aggressive concern that is determined to impress its public. Few mercan- 
tile establishments can bring the pride of the forest hundreds of miles to arouse 
the wonder of holiday shoppers, but all can provide some sort of attractive Christ- 
mas display. Some yards are planning to set up large, brilliantly lighted trees in 
front of their yards, while others are arranging store and window displays of gift 
goods and other seasonable articles, with suitable decorations. 
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Americanfiumberman 


For Better Farm Animals, Better 
Buildings, Better Citizens 


country, but you can’t get the coun- 

try out of a man. That’s why the 
week following Thanksgiving always 
brings to thousands of farm-bred Chi- 
cagoans a wave of nostalgia that increases 
from day to day as the wonderful pano- 
rama of American agriculture and animal 
husbandry styled The International Live 
Stock Exposition unrolls before his vi- 
sion. Here his dreams attain reality, in 
viewing such magnificent specimens of 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine as his boy- 
hood never knew—except perchance by 
fleeting glances at the few choice repre- 
sentatives shown at State or County fair. 
Now, largely through the far-reaching in- 
fluence of such exhibitions as the Inter- 
national and the great regional annual 
stock shows patterned thereon, the aver- 
age well managed farm today is stocked 
with animals that compare favorably with 
the show specimens of a few decades ago. 
All this is good—very good—for the lum- 
ber business, for better live stock means 
better farm buildings. No sensible 
farmer thinks of sheltering animals whose 
value may run to thousands of dollars in 
the lee of a straw stack, or under a pole- 
and-thatch roof held up by shaky posts. 
No, the progressive farmer today con- 
sults his lumber dealer as to the best type 
of barn, hog shelter or chicken house to 
build. The farmer may have sound ideas 
of his own, garnered from farm papers, 
agricultural college bulletins, or other re- 
liable sources. If so, well and good; if 
not, the uptodate rural dealer has ap- 
proved farm plans on file, and can readily 
advise. 

But after all is said and done, after 
the patricians of the show ring have been 
duly admired, judged and_beribboned, 
the crowning glory of International 
Show Week in Chicago is the splendid 
group, or crowd, of farm boys and girls 
enrolled under the banner of the 4-H 
Clubs of America. Representing a total 
of 1,255,000 members, 1,211 outstanding 
boys and girls from 48 States, besides 
Canada, Porto Rico and Hawaii, all dis- 
tinguished for achievement, paraded in 
the great amphitheater before a huge 
audience, and at the annual 4-H Club 
banquet held Wednesday evening in Chi- 
cago’s largest hotel, scholarships and 
other prizes for notable achievements in 
agriculture, animal husbandry, domestic 
science and other fields were awarded to 
as fine a group of young people as were 
ever assembled. The occasion was hon- 
ored by the presence of many of Chi- 
cago’s leaders in finance, industry and 
education. And, Mirabile Dictu! in the 
huge banquet hall, packed with hundreds 
of young people, no haze of cigarette 


Yo CAN GET a man out of the 


smoke blurred the view or irritated the 
throats of speakers or listeners. A little 
thing, perhaps, but worth mentioning. 
Present, doubtless, were users as well as 
non-users of the weed, but these farm 
youngsters have learned self-restraint ; or 
else they wefe so interested in the pro- 
ceedings that they just forgot to “reach 
for” a cigarette. 

An invited representative of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN viewed the gathering 
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with vast satisfaction, and at conclusion 
of the program left with the profound 
conviction that the future of America is 
safe in the hands of young people such 
as these. 





AN EXCELLENT Christmas adver- 
tising idea used by a lumber yard last 
year featured a large drawing showing a 
work shop captioned, “Gifts That All 
Men Treasure.” Copy stated: “There 
is no gift prized by a man quite so much 
as new tools for his workshop. In our 
complete stock you will find many tools 
he does not have in his stock. Come in 
and let us help you select for him a new 
tool that he’ll treasure for many years.” 


Three Acts to Protect Customer 
by Insuring Dependable Lumber 


Better Business Bureau Adopts 
Advertising Standards 


Believing that “Public confidence counts 
most” and feeling the necessity of protecting 
the public from deceptive advertising, the Better 
Business Bureau of Chicago has adopted and 
announced “Standards of Practice for the Ad- 
vertising and Selling of Building Materials.” 
While these standards cover practices only 
within the territory of the Chicago Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, it is believed that they eventually 
will be followed by similar organizations in 
other sections of the country where the public 
is in any way misled by the advertising of 
concerns whose principal object is to get the 
prospect into their yards. The _ standards 
adopted by the Chicago Better Business Bureau 
and which are being made effective immedi- 
ately by at least one of the large daily papers 
of Chicago, are as follows: 


1. MISLEADING ADVERTISING—Adver- 
tising which tends to confuse or mislead the 
reader in any manner shall be considered 
unfair and not acceptable for publication. 


2. DISPARAGING STATEMENTS—Dispar- 
aging statements of any nature shall not be 
used by anyone in this industry in connection 
with a competitor or his products; nor shall 
disparaging statements be made to discour- 
age the sale of advertised merchandise, in 
an attempt to sell higher priced or other 
goods. 


3. USED MATERIAJ.S—AIll lumber, or 
other building materials, advertised or sold 
in this field shall be new, unless otherwise 
stated conspicuously. 


4. GRADING, SPECIES, PRICING—When 
a price is quoted for lumber, the grade and 
species shall be stated specifically, and the 
size and pricing shall comply with the Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards of the National Bureau 
of Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce. If the lot contains short lengths only, 
the copy should so state. 


On prices based on less than 1-inch count, 
the price per thousand shall mean the surface 
feet of lumber as determined by the nominal 
width. 

Examples: 

(a) 1x4 inch No. 2 Yellow Pine flooring 

$35 M ft. b. m. 
(b) %x6 inch Clear Red Cedar Bevel Sid- 
ing, $55 M ft. s. m. 


5. EXACT SIZE—AS LOW AS—When the 
price that is featured in advertisements of 
such supplies as screens, doors, windows etc. 
is determined by size, then the exact size of 
the article available at the advertised price 
shall be stated. Statements, such as “as 
low as,” shall not be used in this connection, 
unless the advertisement complies with the 
above requirements in this paragraph. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES—When com- 
saieiaa prices are used, they should repre- 
sent the prevailing price in the industry at 
which the same or similar merchandise is 
regularly sold in the advertiser’s own store 
or by a reasonable number of competitors. 
Manufacturers’ list prices are not acceptable 
as a basis on which to establish compara- 
tive price claims. 


7 BAIT LAYOUT—When an article is 
illustrated in an advertisement, its selling 
price shall be as conspicous and in the same 
type as any other price in the offer. 


8. LESS FITTINGS—It shall be considered 
an unfair trade practice to advertise mer- 
chandise, such as bathroom units, at a price 
“less fittings,” without mentioning the fact 
in conspicuous type. In such instances, the 
unit may not be described as “Complete.” 


9. CORRECTIONS—When advertisers use 
copy which is untrue or misleading with re- 
gard to any material fact, they shall be re- 
quested to publish a correction in accordance 
with the rules for the publication of correc- 
tions. Cases of habitual offenders should be 
referred to the proper legal authorities. 





Consumer-Protection Program 


of St. Louis BBB Is Lauded 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 28.—The lumber divi- 
sion of the Better Business Bureau of St. Louis 
has announced that eight additional important 
associations have gone on record as endorsing 
the program and activities of that division. A 
letter of commendation, showing interest and 
offering co-operation, was received from the 
Merchandising Institute of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. Paul S. Collier, 
of that organization, wrote: 


I am intensely interested in the campaign 
which you have launched in St. Louis for 
the protection of the consumer against im- 
properly graded and improperly seasoned 
lumber. Work of this character is greatly 
needed in many of our metropolitam centers, 
and I am glad to note the effort you are 
making in St. Louis along this line. 


At a recent conference between the lumber 
division of the bureau and a representative of 
the Southern Pine Association, it was agreed 
that that association would station in St. Louis 
an official Southern Pine inspector, ‘who will 
work in cooperation with the Better Business 
Bureau and, upon request of the consumer, will 
make official inspection of any southern pine 
lumber questioned, this service being without 
cost to the consumer. Commenting on the work 
of the bureau, I. R. L. Wiles, president of 
Wiles- Chipman Lumber Co., said: 


We believe that this department of the 
Better Business Bureau is resulting in and 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Export Trade Left Under Heavy 
Handicap by New British Treaty 


The trade agreements with the United King- 
dom and colonies, and the new trade agreement 
with Canada, were signed in Washington on 
Nov. 17 and will become effective on Jan. 1. 
While these agreements to some extent are help- 
ful to the lumber industry, as a rule lumber 
seems to have received little consideration in 
the framing of the agreement. A summary of 
the detailed lumber provisions, prepared by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
is as follows: 


United Kingdom: 


The United Kingdom reduces its duty on 
rough softwood lumber, except box shooks 
and railroad ties, valued at £18 or more, per 
standard landed value, or eleven inches or more 
wide, from 10 percent ad valorem to 16 shillings 
per standard. For rough softwood lumber 
at landed value of £18 down to £17, the rate 
is fixed at ten percent ad valorem, less one 
percent for each 4 shillings value over £16:16. 

Further, if and when the American excise 
tax on imported lumber is removed, and so 
long as the American duty of 50 cents per 
thousand on Par. 401 species from Canada* 
is not raised, the United Kingdom shall grant 
free entry to rough softwood lumber, except 
box shooks and ties, valued at £18 or more, 
or nine inches or wider and fifteen feet or 
longer, and for other rough softwood lumber 
valued at £16:4 to £18 per standard, duty 
is fixed at ten percent less one percent for 
each 4 shillings value exceeding £16. 

Adjustment of value limitations is pro- 
vided in the event that the average value of 
British imports of all rough softwood lumber 
either exceeds £14 or is less than £10 per 
standard. (All values are per standard of 
1,980 board feet, landed value.) 

The British duty on softwood plywood is 
bound against increase. Doors 6x2 foot or 
larger are reduced to 1/6 each or twenty 
percent, whichever greater. Lesser size doors 
continue at 15 percent. 

Except hickory, persimmon, dogwood, 
which continue and are bound free, the Brit- 
ish ten percent duty on hardwood not further 
prepared than square sawn (rough) is bound 
against increase. Hardwood flooring, includ- 
ing parquet sections, is reduced from 20 per- 
cent to 17% percent ad valorem. 


Colonies (and Invitation to Dominions): 


Canada agrees to modification of prefer- 
ences in the British Caribbean colonies ex- 
cept Bahamas to equivalent of $2 per thou- 
sand feet, with nearly all of those now less 
than that bound against increase. Through- 
out the Colonial Empire, sixteen Colonial 
preferences are reduced and nineteen are 
bound against increase. Canada will not 
object to reduction of preferences in the 
Dominions or Colonies to $2 per thousand feet 
and to abolition of such preferences if and 
when the American import tax on Canadian 
lumber is abolished. 


Canada-United States: 


The new Canadian agreement continues the 
American duty concessions on imported lum- 
ber, except the Par. 404 Cabinet Woods 
(which are not produced in Canada). The 
quota limitation on fir and hemlock imports 
into the U. S. is removed. Lumber imported 
into the United States need not be marked to 
show country of origin. The American excise 
tax is to apply to sawed timber. Veneers of 
birch and maple are reduced from 20 percent 
to 10 percent by the United States. 

Regarding shingle imports, the United 
States reserves the right, by Congressional 
enactment, to impose a duty not exceeding 
25 cents per square on imports exceeding 30 
percent of average annual consumption dur- 
ing the three preceding years. 

The Canadian 3 percent excise tax on im- 
ports of lumber is removed. The Canadian 
duty on hardwood flooring of beech, birch, 
maple and oak is reduced from 20 percent 


*Fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, larch. 


to 17% per cent. Other S1S or S2S jointed 
or T&G is reduced from 20 percent to 10 per- 
cent. Shingles are free into Canada. 


Lumber Declaration of Governments of Can- 
ada and United States: 


The following is appended to the new 
agreement between the United States and 
Canada: 


“The Governments of Canada and the 
United States of America, desiring to proceed 
toward the removal of those restrictions on 
the international trade in lumber which have 
operated to the disadvantage of their re- 
spective lumber industries; 

“Recognizing that as a first step towards 
this objective the duties and taxes levied on 
lumber imported into the United States from 
Canada were reduced by 50 percent to $2 per 
thousand feet in the Trade Agreement con- 
cluded between Canada and the United States 
of America on Nov. 15, 1935; 

“Noting that as a consequence of the com- 
ing into force of the Trade Agreements 
signed this day: 

“(1) the United Kingdom duty on softwood 
lumber in those forms of which the United 
States is an important supplier of the United 
Kingdom’s requirements, will not exceed 16 
shillings per standard (approximately $2 per 
thousand feet), without any restriction as 
to the quantity that may be imported at the 
reduced rate of duty; 

“(2) the preferential margins enjoyed by 
lumber of Empire origin in the British West 
Indian Colonies will not exceed $2 per thou- 
sand feet; 


“(3) the Canadian duty on planed or 
dressed lumber imported from the United 
States will be reduced by 50 percent, and the 
special excise tax of 3 percent will be re- 
moved from rough and dressed lumber, with- 
out any restriction as to the quantity that 
may be imported either at the reduced rates 
of duty or free; 


(4) the quantity of red cedar shingles that 
may be imported into the United States free 
of duty will be fixed at 30 percent of United 
States consumption, and imports in excess of 
this quantity will not be dutiable at more 
than 25 cents per square; 

“(5) the quantitative restriction on the im- 
portation into the United States of lumber 
of Douglas fir and Western hemlock at the 
reduced rates of duty and tax in effect since 


Jan. 1, 1936, and confirmed by the Trade 
Agreement signed today, will be removed; 
and that 


“(6) lumber and timber imported from 
Canada will not be required to be marked 
to indicate their country of origin. 


“Noting further that the Governments of 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States of America are, for their part, pre- 
pared to give effect to the arrangement en- 
visaged in the Trade Agreement between the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
whereby lumber of the values and sizes 
therein set forth shall, on its importation 
into the United Kingdom from the United 
States of America, be admitted free of duty 
as soon as the import excise tax now levied 
on Canadian lumber imported into the United 
States is removed. 

“have resolved to record their readiness 
to co-operate, as opportunity occurs, in re- 
storing the reciprocal advantages enjoyed by 
the timber products of their respective coun- 
tries prior to the general resort to retalia- 
tory restrictions on the importation of lum- 
ber, and to confirm their understanding that 
the Government of Canada will interpose no 
objection to the reduction, by Empire Gov- 
ernments other than the United Kingdom, of 
differential duties now levied on United 
States lumber, to a point at which the mar- 
gin of preference enjoyed by Canadian lum- 
ber will not exceed the duties and taxes now 
imposed on Canadian lumber on importation 
into the United States, and that when, and 
for so long as, the United States import ex- 


cise tax ceases to apply to lumber imported 
from Canada, Canada will concur in any re. 
quest it may receive from such Empire Goy- 
ernment for the extension to United States 
lumber of the tariff treatment enjoyed by 
Canadian lumber.” 


TREATY HELPS—BUT TARIFF 
DISCRIMINATIONS CONTINUE 


In a brief statement issued immediately after 
the agreements were made public, Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, voicing general dis- 
approval by American lumbermen of the lum- 
ber provisions, declared that “Preferential tariffs 
still deny American lumber a fair chance to 
compete for the British market.” In further 
comment, Dr. Compton said: 


“Our major industry interest in these 
agreements has been in the termination of 
the tariff discriminations against our lumber 
and timber products in the British markets, 
We had hoped that the United States Goy- 
ernment would deal conclusively with this 
vital problem, and we regret that it has not 
done so. The lumber concessions in the 
agreement with Great Britain are a gesture 
in that direction, but no more. We are 
greatly disappointed. We continue to hope 
for more effective concessions in other Brit- 
ish countries. Our industry is in critical 
need of restoration of its export trading. It 
seeks at least an equal chance to compete in 
those markets like Great Britain, in which a 
fair chance is now denied by the preferential 
tariff. We do not doubt the broad national 
economic, political and social benefits of the 
reciprocal trade agreements. The timber in- 
dustries and those dependent on them for 
livelihood will share in those general bene- 
fits. But this may not obscure the fact of 
the continued subordination of their trade 
interests, nor the fact that these industries 
so far have been called upon to pay a large 
share of the costs but have had an exceed- 
ingly small share of the direct benefits of 
reciprocity.” 


TARIFF BARRIERS HAVE NOT BEEN 
BROKEN DOWN 


Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, believes that a 
“definite loss to the West Coast lumber indus- 
try is the only conclusion that can be reached 
from a study of the new British and Canadian 
trade agreements.” Commenting on the agree- 
ments, Col. Greeley said: 


The publicized reduction in the preferen- 
tial tariff of Great Britain, from 10 percent 
to 4% percent, applies only to items having 
a landed value in England of £18 per stand- 
ard (1980 board feet). At present exchange 
and ocean rates, this is equivalent to about 
$30 per thousand feet at the mill dock in 
Seattle or Portland. For lumber worth more 
than £18 per standard, landed in England, 
the percentage tariff is proportionately less 
than 4% percent. Obviously this helps only 
our high grades of clear and industrial lum- 
ber. These grades must still pay a duty of 
16 shillings per standard, or about $1.90 per 
thousand board feet at present exchange, 
while similar items from Canada enter the 
United Kingdom duty free. The same duty 
per standard applies to any lumber items 1! 
inches wide or wider. This is a gesture 
toward the re-admission of the merchant- 
able and common timbers which the West 
Coast formerly shipped in volume to Great 
Britain; but a duty of $1.90 per thousand feet 
throws this type of lumber right back un- 
der the 10 percent preferential tariff. 

As to the great bulk of lumber used in 
housing and everyday construction, which is 
less than 11 inches wide, the Agreement does 
not open the door of the British market by 
even a crack. 
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Canadians Enthuse Over Widening 
of Opening to American Markets 


The preferential tariff is still 10 percent 
on lumber of a delivered value of £16:16 per 
standard or less. This means any lumber 
worth around $25 or less at the West Coast 
sawmill. These items will continue, as far 
as the United States is concerned, to be the 
exclusive trade of Canada’s free lumber. 

The “lumber concession” by the United 
Kingdom is 90 percent a paper concession 
only. It may enable American exporters to 
sell a little more freely in England the high 
grade clear and industrial items which are 
in short supply in British Columbia; and 
they may get a little higher price for what 
they sell. That is all. The agreement does 
not make the American West Coast sawmill 
competitive with the British Columbia saw- 
mill in the English market. It can not 
restore any worthwhile volume of trade. It 
does not break down the barrier of prefer- 
ential tariffs. 


Canada Can Increase Unmarked 
Shipments 


On the other hand, what does the West 
Coast lumber industry concede to Canada? 

The limit of 250,000,000 feet per year on 
imports of Canadian Douglas fir and West 
Coast hemlock is removed. Canada can in- 
erease her exports of these woods, at the 
50 percent reduction in duty, up to any vol- 
ume her marketing interests dictate. In the 
first ten months of this year, Canada shipped 
139,000,000 feet of Douglas fir and West Coast 
hemlock into the United States. 

Canada is relieved from marking her ex- 
ports to the United States ‘“‘“Made in Canada,” 
as required by the last Congress. This means 
that Canadian lumber can not be distin- 
guished from American lumber of the same 
species; and will be used freely in PWA 
and other Federal construction—contrary to 
the requirements of the Domestic Origins 
Act. And under the “favored nation” prin- 
ciple, this release from marking will ex- 
tend to Russian lumber, Mexican lumber, 
Polish lumber, in fact all lumber now com- 
ing into the United States. 

The present quota on imports of Canadian 
cedar shingles is abolished. The American 
Congress is graciously permitted, by terms 
of the agreement, to adopt an import duty 
on shingles of 25 cents per square, about 10 
Percent ad valorem, to be applicable only 
after British Columbia shingle mills have 
shipped into the United States 30 percent 
of its total annual consumption. If Con- 
gress should be disinclined, importation of 
cedar shingles is free and unrestricted after 
next Jan. 1. 


West Coast Loses More Than It Gains 


In return for these favors, Canada agrees 
that the American Congress has the right to 
define sawed timbers, 6x6-inch and larger, 
as “lumber” for tax purposes. Canada also 
Teduces her duty on planed softwood im- 
ports from 20 percent to 10 percent, ad 
valorem; and will admit American shingles 
duty free. 

The first of these concessions is worth 
while. The others are paper concessions. 
Under the handicap of higher labor cost, 
West Coast shipments of lumber and shin- 
gles to Canada will remain negligible. 

In practical terms, Canada stands to gain 
more real trade in the United States than 
the West Coast will gain in England. Our 
concessions are largely paper concessions, 
while the public construction market in the 
United States is opened to Canadian mills. 
West Coast lumber and shingles ‘have lost 
sround. They have lost valuable ground. 


Provisions for Ordinary Items Are 
One-Sided 


As far as lumber is concerned, the Anglo- 
American Trade Agreement was written in 
Ottawa. Its implication is abolition of the 
American excise tax on lumber :imports. 
Provision. is made for further concessions, 





when the American excise tax is abolished 
and Canadian lumber enters the United 
States under a duty of only 50 cents per thou- 
sand board feet, or one-half the statutory 
tariff. Even this proposal, on its own face, 
is one-sided. While Canadian lumber of all 
sizes and values would come into the United 
States at a duty of 50 cents per thousand 
feet, or roughly 2% percent ad valorem, any 
American lumber less than 9 inches wide or 
less than about $23 in mill value, would get 
into England only by still paying the prefer- 
ential tariff of 10 percent. Lumber of 
these sizes and grades represents at least 50 
percent of the production. But while Can- 
ada would have practically a free market 
for. this production in the United States, 
similar sizes and grades of American lum- 
ber would be excluded from Great Britain. 

Canada has driven another hard, calcu- 
lating bargain with the American Govern- 
ment. The lumber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest is a helpless loser. 


Ditches Production Cost Equalization 


The most incomprehensible feature of the 
new trade agreements, in respect to lumber, 
is the attitude of the American State De- 
partment toward labor and employment. The 
Department, in effect, has ditched the old 
American principle, that tariffs should equal- 
ize differences in cost of production; and 
particularly should protect the living stand- 
ards of American labor. 

The Department has evidence of the. dif- 
ference in wages and work-weeks in the lum- 
ber industries of the Pacific Northwest and 
British Columbia. It knows the difference 
in working conditions on the steamers which 
move Canadian lumber to United States 
ports from those which handle American 
lumber; and the difference in their freight 
rates. It knows that the excise tax was 
adopted at a time when lumber industry em- 
ployment in the Pacific Northwest was one- 
third of normal. It knows that in only 
short periods since the tax has been in 
effect has West Coast lumber employment 
reached two-thirds of normal. Nevertheless, 
the State Department submits a Canadian 
proposal to abolish the excise tax altogether. 
This would reduce the only protection for 
our labor against the lumber labor of Can- 
ada, Russia, and Mexico, to 50 cents per 
thousand board feet. 

The purpose of Congress in requiring that 
imported lumber be marked with the place 
it came from, was to enforce the Domestic 
Origins Act; that is, to insure that Amer- 
ican labor and mills would make the lum- 
ber used in PWA and other public construc- 
tion. By waiving that requirement for Can- 
ada and other favored nations, the State 
Department has practically nullified the Do- 
mestic Origins Act as far as lumber is con- 
cerned. 

Canada has no National labor relations 
law. Canada has no general labor stand- 
ards law, prescribing minimum wages and 
maximum working hours. Canada has no 
general unemployment compensation or so- 
cial security laws that in their requirements 
upon employers are comparable to those of 
the United States. To West Coast opera- 
tors, struggling on half-time production to 
pay the wages and maintain the. working 
conditions which have grown out of the 
labor policy of the Administration, it is in- 
comprehensible that the State Department 
should ditch the interests of labor in lum- 
ber markets and lumber tariffs. 

The British and Canadian Trade Agree- 
ments are a complete disappointment to the 
West Coast lumber industry.’ We have looked 
to the Anglo-American Trade negotiations to 
break down the preferential tariffs shutting 
American lumber out of the most important 
group of offshore markets in the world. This 
the Trade Agreement with England has 
failed to do. It has rather been turned into 
an instrument for extending the hold of 
Canada upon the lumber markets of the 
United States. 


Shingle Plants Face Low-Cost 
Competition 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Nov. 26.—First tangible 
effect of the new reciprocal trade treaty between 
this country and the United Kingdom became 
apparent here yesterday, when Schafer Bros., 
extensive Grays Harbor logging and lumber op- 
erators, announced that, because of the pact, they 
would be compelled to curtail operations in their 
big Montesano shingle plant. Company officials 
said the ink was hardly dry on the new trade 
agreement when wholesale shingle prices began 
to tumble. Declaring they are hopelessly out- 
pointed in competition with cheap labor and 
log prices in Canada, Schafer Bros. announced 
they will curtail operations in their Montesano 
plant and may soon suspend operations there, 
altogether and indefinitely, unless they can get 
more orders. They also said the new treaty 
blasts any hope of starting their big No. 4 
sawmill in Aberdeen. ; 

The Schafer shingle mill will be Grays Har- 
bor’s first casualty under what shingle men term 
“infamous and unfair treatment” handed the 
shingle and lumber industry in the new pact. 

R. D. Mackie, president United States Red 
Cedar Shingle Industry, said “Effects of the 
pact are already being felt here. Canadian 
salesmen and brokers are selling their cheaper 
shingles for delivery after Jan. 1, when the new 
agreement takes effect. They are even loading 
shingles aboard ship already for delivery along 
the American east coast.” 

Meanwhile Grays Harbor shingleweavers are 
joining with other unions throughout the shingle 
industry in a united fight against the trade 
treaty, according to John Roberts, vice presi- 
dent of the Washington-Oregon shingle weavers 
council, an AFL affiliate. “Past experience 
has shown that when Canadian shingles have 
flooded the American market and American 
mills have been idle, the price of shingles to the 
consumer has remained just as high as when 
the quota is closed,” he said. 





Canadian Lumbermen Expect to 


Benefit by Treaty 


MontTrEAL, QueE., Nov. 19.—British Colum- 
bia’s lumber industry expressed “extreme pleas- 
ure” over the terms of the new Canada-United 
States and United Kingdom-States trade agree- 
ments, but comment of spokesmen in the shingle 
and fruit industries was tempered by moderate 
disappointment. 

“The British Columbia lumber industry is 
extremely pleased by the conclusions that have 
been reached in this long drawn out and diffi- 
cult triangular trade agreement,” said a pre- 
pared statement by J. G. Robson, of New West- 
minster, B. C., president of the British Colum- 
bia I.umber & Shingle Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

President A. L. Hughes of the Consolidated 
Red Cedar Shingle Association of British Co- 
lumbia, said the Canadian-American asreement 
reduced to some extent difficulties of British 
Columbia’s shingle industry. 

Arthur Campbell, of Campbell McLaurin 
Lumber Co., said: “As far as lumbermen are 
concerned, the United States-Canada agreement 
is a very fair trade treaty, from all standpoints, 
and the Governments are to be congratulated 
by the lumber industry. 

C. A. Villers, Canadian General Lumber Co., 
and nationally known in the lumber trade, said: 
“As far as I know, it is going to help the lum- 
ber trade considerably. There is no question 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Counter used as display for red and white 
oak flooring proves good sales builder 


[Continued from Front Page] 


The two yards of the O. E. Woods Lum- 
ber Co. which have been remodeled most 
recently are managed by grandsons of the 
founder. The yard at Arkansas City, 
Kan., is under the direction of Robert 
Woods, son of Harry, while the plant at 
Eldorado, Kan., is operated by Charles, 
son of Ray Woods. Both establishments 
present interesting studies of the technique 
of modern lumber yard construction. 

In the El Dorado yard Charles Woods 
is assisted by C. S. Hess. The front of 
this yard is light face brick, with the ex- 
ception of a broad wood coping. A mod- 
ernistic note is given by a striped horizon- 
tal trough and cap, and an electric sign. 
Here, the main office has an unusual ceil- 
ing treatment. Tooled Celotex board was 
used, with broadly beveled edges. In the 
beveled joints, 34-inch pine strips were set 
flush with the ceiling surface. The pri- 





Unique paint brush display rack at Arkansas 
City yard of O. E. Woods Lumber Co. 
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Good Methods Found 


In Two Kansas Yards 


vate office has knotty pine walls and Cel- 
otex ceiling. 

The display room is exceptionally at- 
tractive in that it displays knotty pine and 
other woods at their best. The paint de- 
partment, which occupies one entire side 
of the store, is unusual in two respects. 
The first is the use of brilliant red paint 
for the shelf back. Keeping the shelves 
filled with stock breaks up any mass color, 
and permits the red background to throw 
the colorful paint can labels in sharp and 
bright relief. The effect is pleasantly har- 
monious. 

The second feature of the paint depart- 
ment is the use of plaster flush with the 
face of the shelves from their top to the 
ceiling. This gives an illusion of recessed 
shelves. A ladies’ rest room at the left 





rear of the stores serves definitely to an- 
nounce that the yard caters to women 
buyers. 

The yard carries several brands of in- 
sulation board, and contrary to usual prac- 
tice, associates sizes rather than brands in 
adjacent bins. “This method of handling 
the stock,” said Mr. Hess, “saves room, 
and is easier to handle.” 

Asked about his stunt for making friends 
with boys who come to the yard with 
their dads, Mr. Hess modestly admitted 
that perhaps it did produce a little busi- 
ness. He has a supply of small size car- 
penter aprons to fit boys of different ages 
and sizes. When a boy comes to the yard 
with his father, Mr. Hess finds a moment 
during the visit to take the boy back to 
the store room, present him with an apron, 
and tie it on him. He then suggests that 
the boy would be a real carpenter if he had 
the pockets full of nails. The natural thing 
is for the boy to come out and display 
his new item of apparel proudly to his 
father, and few ‘of the lads fail to pass on 
Mr. Hess’ suggestion that some nails would 
complete the picture. “It isn’t so much the 
few nails a man will buy for his boy,” said 
Mr. Hess, “as the fact that the father will 
never forget that we sell nails.” 

At Arkansas City, Kan., where Robert 


Exterior of O. E. Woods Lumber 


Woods is assisted in the management of 
the yard by Ed Welch, a lumberman of 
long experience, the exterior of the plant 
is 10-inch redwood placed both horjzon- 
tally and vertically, and yellow brick. 
Edges of the redwood siding were all 
primed with aluminum paint to prolong 
its life. The letters on the front, de- 
signed and cut in the yard, of 5-ply white 
pine panel, enhance the modernistic ap- 
pearance of the yard. 

Several features of the front are note- 
worthy. The first of these is the archi- 
tectural balance achieved by placing the 
carpenter shop at the front, on the end op- 
posite the office. 

“The idea of placing the carpenter shop 
prominently in front was a cause of some 
debate when we were completing our 
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Co. yard, Arkansas City, Kan. 


plans,” said Mr. Woods, “but we could see 
no reason why the idea was not only ac- 
ceptable but advantageous. The carpenter 
shop is generally placed somewhere near 
the rear of a yard, with the idea that it 
is bound to be an eye-sore, and no help 
in a modern merchandising setup. We 
have a different conception of such a shop. 
We feel that we have to help our car- 
penters get jobs, and they, in turn, will 
help us get business. It is a sort of par- 
nership affair, and that is why we wanted 
to tell the public in the most effective way 
possible that we had facilities for carpen- 
ters, and could handle carpenter work. 
“Only a few days after we opened the 
plant a salesman for the Beechnut com- 
pany drove his truck up to the door, and 
said that he had noticed in passing that 
we had a carpenter shop. He wanted 
some work done on the truck, and of 
course we were in position to have it done 
for him. It has got us a lot of business.” 
The three display windows on the front 
and side of the office constitute another 
desirable feature of the yard, and the gate 
to the driveway should not be overlooked. 
It is counterbalanced, and slides upward 
on Richards-Wilcox barn door hangers. 
Walls of the display room are finished 
with Celotex plank, and the ceiling is Cel- 
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latform with skeleton stock 


Quick service 
of fast sellers in driveway of yard 


otex tile. Mr. Woods’ private office is fin- 
ished with Texboard. The desk dividing 
the general business space from the display 
| room has been cleverly adapted as display 
space for oak flooring. _The photograph 
shows the manner in which flooring is dis- 
played, with metal molding dividing the 
grades. “Displaying several grades of red 
and white oak flooring adjacent to each 
other,” said Mr. Woods, “tends to increase 
the sale of better grades.” 
A novel way, illustrated in an accom- 
panying photograph, has been devised for 


Retail lumber dealers in the corn belt 
have enjoyed one of their best crib selling 
seasons this fall due to a big crop which 
| had time to fully mature despite late 
planting last spring because of rains. A 
trip into that most important corn State 
of Iowa during harvest time found lum- 
bermen working at high speed to help 
farmers get new cribs erected for storage 
purposes. 

C. R. Glattly, manager of the Hawk- 
eye Lumber Co. unit in Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
for five years, stated that the yard had 
enjoyed: the best fall business since the 
depression. Materials had been furnished 




















Joe Mullenberg was just finishing this combination crib-machine 
shed-hog house when the farm near Newton, la., was visited 
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displaying paint brushes. A cabinet with 
glass doors was fitted with shelves sloping 
about 15 degrees to the horizontal. On 
each shelf are continuous loops of wire, the 
widths of the loops varying to accommo- 
date brushes of different sizes. The wire 
loops are stapled to the shelves in a ver- 
tical position. The system not only pro- 
vides an effective display medium but also 
discourages theft. 


Just outside the office door to the drive- 
way is a large concrete block on which is 
mounted a Red Devil paint agitator. The 
agitator in the driveway attracts as much 
attention as it would in the display room. 
The main advantage of the driveway lo- 
cation is that the machine does not vibrate 
the floor of the display room. Extending 
along one side of the driveway just behind 
the agitator is a narrow platform on which 
are stored small stocks of cement, screen 
cloth, wood and composition shingles, and 
roll roofing. 


“That is an idea of my father’s,” said 
Mr. Woods. “When a man drives in here 
for a small quantity of these fast sellers 
we can serve him with no delay. The stock 
on the platform gets us not only customer 
good-will, but saves us valuable time that 
would be required to run back to the 
bins.” 

Insulation board, kept in closed bins, 
is handled with a minimum of effort by 
means of sliding doors which open to a 
truck-high platform on the driveway. The 
company sells about 25 cars. of cement 


for fifteen cribs, and farmers were still 
buying more. Not only lumber was being 
sold, but concrete for piers or walls, and 
floors in some instances. Mr. Glattly 
said that the permanent, well constructed 
cribs cost farmers about 24 cents per 
bushel capacity. Many of the structures 
are the double type with a drive through 
the center, which can be closed on one 
end with big doors. Both wood shingles 
and metal roofing were being applied, 
with the individual farmer making a 
choice. Desiring storage for as little out- 
lay as possible, No. 3 dimension fir was 
being used mostly. 

























Red Devil paint agitator mounted on con- 
crete block outside of display room 


each year, and has an efficient storage 
shed for the stock. The shed is hollow 
tile on the two sides exposed to adjoining 
property. The partition and side facing 
the driveway are both wood. The floor 
is 2x6 tongue-and-groove, and the doors 
are weathertight. After an all-night rain, 
which left a highly humidified condition, 
the air in the shed was noticeably drier 
than that outside. 


BIG CORN CROP BRINGS GOOD CRIB SALES 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represen- 
tative went out to see Walter Colville’s 
new crib of 2,500-bushel capacity which 
had just been completed. Mr. Colville 
had fifty acres of corn that were averag- 
ing 70 bushels to an acre. His crib set 
on a concrete foundation with the floor 
eight inches above ground. The farm of 
Ira _Kinzebach was also visited, where a 
new 1,000-bushel single crib, measuring 
8x32 feet was being built. Mr. Kinzebach 
was at the time unloading a wagonful of 
fine corn into another crib, and reported 
that he had 62 acres to harvest. His yield 


(Continued on page 31) 


Here is the crib on Walter Colville's farm for which materials 
came from the Hawkeye Lumber Co., Oskaloosa, la. 
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We had just about got seated in the office of the manager of 
Milot Brothers Co. (Inc.), lumber and building material dealer, 
of Woonsocket, R. I., when at the sales counter a few feet from 
the door there was begun, between a customer and a salesman, 
one of those rapid-fire gesticulated conversations that French 
people launch with such gusto and fervor when discussing 


ordinary matters in their own tongue. We must have looked 
a bit startled, because the manager volunteered the information 
that a simple transaction was being carried on with one of the 
numerous French customers of the yard. 


FRENCH—FROM SALES COUNTER TO CHIEF 


“Most of the people on our staff here are French, and all 
of them speak the language,” continued the manager. “This 
whole end of town is French, and, while most of them can speak 
at least some English, it is much easier for them to use their 
own language. You just about have to employ French-speaking 
people if you want to do business in this city.” 

Sometime later it developed that our host’s name was 
A. Beauchemin, which left no doubt in our mind that the staff 
was French up to the very top. 


CUSTOMERS DEMAND LOTS OF SERVICE 


“This is a mill town,” said Mr. Beauchemin, “and the mills 
are operating only three or four days a week at present. The 
result is that we have practically no new construction. Remod- 
eling and repair work, on the other hand, are as active as they 
were last year, which was the best year we have had. Up to 
1931 we dealt in grain only. At that time we decided to switch 
to the lumber and material business by making a few changes 
in our personnel and our yard. 

“Our office and yard force—we have twelve people em- 
ployed steadily the year around—is as large as ever. Our 
sales are more numerous, but they average a much smaller 
amount, which does not permit us to gross as much as we did 
when new construction was going stronger. It costs more to 


do business today than it did a year or two ago, not alone 
because of the increased tax load, but because our sales are 
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Junction point of old grain bin shed at left, and new side 
added at right to form patio-style yard at Milot Bros Co. 





small, and every customer wants a lot of service without delay. 

“One of our banks advertises 90 percent loans under Title 
2, but we have had no one who could qualify. Our other banks 
are opposed to Title 2. With Title 2 unworkable here at 
present, FHA financing is practically non-operative. On re- 
modeling and repair work we can finance quicker locally than 
through FHA. When I get a prospect, our banker goes out 
to the site with me, looks at the property, and in a few minutes 
either agrees to the loan or turns it down. The whole deal is 
accepted or rejected in a few hours. Thus far this year we 
have had three prospects for 90 percent loans, but all of them 








STRUCK HARD BY BIG STORM.-- 


duced whole sections of Woonsocket to heaps of wreck- 
age. Soon after the storm we wrote to Mr. Beauchemin, 
expressing the hope that his yard had not been damaged, 
and that he and his people had come through unscathed. 
Mr. Beauchemin’s reply to our letter is quoted here be- 
cause it affords an idea of what happened to many New 
England towns and cities, and the effect that the storm 
had on the retail lumber and building material business. 


“We appreciate,” wrote Mr. Beauchemin, “the interest 
you are showing in the hour of grief that has befallen 
the good people of this vicinity. In Woonsocket proper 
the damage is impossible to describe. Roofs of several 
mills in town have been completely wrecked, and blown 














were working only three days a week. They wanted to use 
the other three days doing part of the work themselves. The 
bank refused the loans because the applicants were not steadily 
employed. To get such a loan, the risk has to be exceptionally 
good. I don’t know that we can look for an improvement 
this fall. 

“One large Providence mill is folding up and retiring from 
business. In order to continue, it would have to cut its wage 
scale. The management knows that would mean labor trouble, 
which it can not afford. There is only one ‘out,’ and that is 
to quit. Some of our mills here may be faced with the same 
problem very soon. In spite of prospects, though, we continue 
our advertising in the paper once a week. 


SOME BUY PLANS, SHOP FOR MATERIALS 


“We offer a complete building service, and we have a man 
who can draw house plans. Usually he just makes a sketch, 
which we turn over to a licensed architect for complete plans 
and working drawings on both remodeling and new work. The 





New Shed on side of yard opposite railroad siding at Milot 
Bros. Co. (Inc.). Note sliding doors on three levels 
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M..} PEOPLE COURAGEOUSLY REBUILD 
to the street in a mess of lumber and brick. Every home 


rts of |) 238 suffered some damage. 
id ref 


vreck- fF 


the people and their determination to repair the damage 
) and rebuild their homes. There is no sign of despair. 


‘the damage has brought forth a volume of business for 
» material men, and work for the laboring class, the like of 


re be Bae we have not seen since we entered the lumber 
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plan service is free if the customer buys his materials from us. 
If he gets them elsewhere, we charge him $25. In good times 
we derive a real benefit from this service. Now, however, a 
number of our customers are willing to pay for the plans, and 
then go out and shop for materials in other places. 

“We carry everything that goes into a house, and keep a 
pretty heavy stock of everything except millwork. This we 
carry in small quantities, because we can get 24-hour service 
from the warehouses in Providence and other nearby cities.” 


INTERESTING YARD MADE FROM FORMER 
GRAIN ELEVATOR 


The yard is an interesting development of the old grain 
storage plant. The old elevator tower with its four bins has 








“The outstanding factor of this crisis is the courage of 


Everybody is hopeful. This will of the people to mend 


business in 1930. We hope that these few lines, written 
in haste, will give you at least a faint idea of what has 
been going on in these parts. 
“Thanking you for your kind remembrance of us, we 
wish to remain, Yours very truly, 
MILOT BROTHERS COMPANY (INC.), 
A. H. Beauchemin.” 
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Unique Rhode Island Yard Was ~ a 
Developed from Grain Elevator | 
lt Offers Complete Building Service to Mill Town, But 


Some Customers Buy Plans and Shop, Demanding 
Much Attention on Their Many Small Purchases 











been converted into storage space for sash and doors, and is 


lined with plywood. The yard is in the form of a patio, with 
a continuous three-level shed around three sides, the office and 
display room forming the fourth side. Continuous walkways 


around the second and third ievels are well guarded with sturdy 
handrails, and sliding doors keep all material under cover. Un- 





Overhead garage 
door used as display 


and side entrance at 
Milot Bros. Co. (Inc.} 





loading of new material shipments is done directly from cars 
spotted on a railroad siding along one side of the sheds, and in 
wet weather a tarpaulin is stretched from the shed to the cars 
to keep shipments dry. 

In one side of the shed, easily visible to passing traffic, is a 
Hall overhead garage door, which serves both as a display and 
a side entrance to the shed. A DeWalt saw on the ground level 
of the rear section of the shed was described by Mr. Beauchemin 
as “perfect.” A. Desauliers, who draws building plans, and is 
an experienced lumberman, designed the yard improvements. 


JUST SET IT "IN THE GROOVE" 
Due to the unusual construction of this yard, which results 


_ from the fact that it was designed as a grain storage plant, and 


therefore has few of the normal structural features of a lumber 
yard, some problems in the handling of materials have arisen. 
They have been solved in unique ways by Mr. Beauchemin and 
his staff. As an example, the tower in which the old elevator 
was located, was converted into storage space for sash and 
doors. To get these to delivery trucks, it is necessary to take 
them down a flight of ten steps. It was soon found that yard- 
men are apt to be careless in taking sash and doors down these 
stairs, being inclined to bump them down from step to step 
instead of lifting them clear. In seeking a solution, Mr. Beauch- 
emin, reasoning that it would be still easier to slide the items 
down stairs than to bump them down, provided a slide. 

Along one side of the stairway he has placed a piece of 4-inch 
fir gutter which acts as a slide for the doors. Now, workmen 
place a door on edge, in the gutter, and let gravity do the work, 
aided by almost effortless guiding. Not a door has been in- 
jured in any way 
since the gutter was 
set in place. The 
stairs terminate on a 
platform at truck 
height. 
























LEFT 
Platform from which 
materials are loaded 
in delivery trucks at 
Milot Brothers Co., 
(Inc.) Woonsocket 





RIGHT 
This rather cockeyed 
sketch, drawn from 
memory, despite its 
faulty perspective, at 
least illustrates the 
slide on right side 
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Schoolboys Study Lumber and Building 


Following its annual custom the Farm 
Shop class of the Jackson (Ohio) school 
spent a recent afternoon inspecting the 
plant of the Union City Lumber & Sup- 
ply (Inc.), at Union City, Ind., of which 
firm G. A. Snider is manager. This 
group of young men was conducted sys- 
tematically through the lumber, millwork, 
hardware and roofing departments by 
John Dillon, veteran employee of above 
firm, who explained in detail regarding 
the hundreds of items of building mate- 
rials handled there. 

The Farm Shop class is taught by Ed- 
ward F. Kuester, who is beginning his 
ninth year as vocational agricultural in- 
structor at the Jackson (Ohio) school. 
His length of service at the school speaks 
for itself. Some of the subjects covered 
by this class are carpentry, blueprint 


reading, hot and cold metal work, tool 
sharpening, rope work (splices and 
knots), harness work and glazing. 

Mr. Snider has been manager of this 
plant for seven years. At the beginning 
of each school term Mr. Kuester brings 
in his class for an inspection of the yard. 
This year his class consisted of eleven 
boys. Sometimes the manager takes the 
class around; at other times, whoever is 
not busy. They spend about two hours 
going through the yard from one end to 
the other—the guide explaining the dif- 
ferent kinds of woods, their uses etc., and 
answering any questions that are asked. 
This year, when the class first arrived, 
each of the boys was given a package 
containing nail apron, pencil, yardstick, 
and booklets on various products; among 
them the Home Idea Book, by Johns- 





rectangle act as the supports. 





Timely Tips for Dealers 


The accompanying photograph shows a home-made rack used as an out- 
side display for farm-yard gates. Treated cedar posts set in the form of a 
Lengths of two-inch pipe placed parallel 
to each other and spanning the posts are flattened at the ends and fastened 





to the post tops. A number of )4-inch steel bars have been bent in the 
form of S-curves. These are suspended by the top curve over the pipes, 
and the lower curves engage the top rails.of the gates. The rack is designed 
so that the gates swing clear several inches above the ground. Located in 
front of one of the sheds, about 20 feet behind the sidewalk line, in plain 
view of passers-by, it has been in use for a number of years in the yard of 


Frary & Frary, lumber dealers of Prophetstown, III. 














Manville. Mr. Snider also gave them a 
talk about the building industry and en- 
couraged any who might be interested to 
follow through. Mr. Kuester reported 
later that next morning one boy asked 
him for sources of information on car- 
pentry etc. 

“With regard to getting young men 
interested in the building industry,” said 
Mr. Snider later to the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN, “my idea might be old and 
probably not worth consideration; how- 
ever, here goes: I feel it would be a 
good thing for some organization identi- 
fied with the lumber and building indus- 
try, to have good-will representatives 
travel around the country and give ‘pep 
talks’ to all high school boys, especially 
those in vocational classes etc., about the 
advantages, the future etc., of the build- 
ing industry. What are we going to do 
for carpenters in the next ten years? Per- 
sonally, I’ve been here for seven years 
and in that time only one young fellow 
has started in the carpentry trade. Nat- 
urally, I’m giving him encouragement, 
and helping him as much as my little ex- 
perience can. In that same length of 
time, a couple of local carpenters have 
died, so the need for new recruits is con- 
stantly becoming more acute.” 





Home Modernization Racket 


Is Checked 

A home modernization racket, involv- 
ing high pressure methods in some cases 
and false promises of bonuses, to procure 
reconstructon jobs by certain local firms 
was recently revealed by the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of San Francisco, Calif. 

In a warning to home owners, the 
bureau said the prospect’s residence was 
represented as a selection for a model 
home modernization project which would 
be used to advertise the company’s prod- 
ucts and ability to modernize old resi- 
dences. In many instances, it was pointed 
out, prospects were led to believe that 
manufacturers of well known building 
materials, whose products were to be 
used, were sponsoring the deal. While 
the contract called for the owner to pay 
for the work, he was offered a bonus for 
every customer obtained as result of dis- 
playing his completed home, according to 
the bureau. 

Complaints were made to the Better 
Business Bureau that the prices: quoted 
were excessive, that contracts were not 
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completely fulfilled and were not easily 
cancelled. Sometimes cash settlements 
of 25 percent of the total rehabilitation 
cost were required for cancellation. 
Activity on part of the bureau resulted in 
several of the firms offering new contracts 
correcting the unfair practices features. 





Eastern Yard Practices End- 
Piling of Lumber 


An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN photog- 
rapher snapped this picture in the yard 
of the Welsh & Grey Lumber Corpora- 
tion, Albany, N. Y., because it shows end- 


Illustrating end-piling of lumber as prac- 
ticed in yard of Welsh & Grey Lumber 
Corporation, Albany, N. Y. 


piling of lumber as practiced by that con- 
cern. Some of the advantages are that 
it keeps customers from pulling down and 
sorting over piles of lumber to pick out 
the best pieces. This method also saves 
some ground space, which is one of the 
main reasons why this company uses it. 





“Suburban Day" Brings Good 
Trade to Lumber Dealers 
and Other Merchants 


JANESVILLE, Wrs., Dec. 1.—Lumber 
dealers and building material firms co- 
operate twice a year with other mer- 
chants and the Janesville Civic and In- 
dustrial Council in promoting Suburban 
Day, which attracts thousands of people 
from all parts of Rock County to Janes- 
ville to visit and buy. The methods used 
to promote Suburban Day can be used in 
practically any community. 

First, the Council ascertains from the 
court house records the number of pu- 
pils in each rural school in the county. 
Movie tickets are mailed to the teachers, 
one for each pupil, with a request that 
she distribute them. The tickets bear the 
name of the Council, and an announce- 
ment boosting Suburban Day. The four 
theaters of Janesville are rented at a very 





nominal fee for a forenoon snow, usually 
around 10 o’clock, of the theater’s regular 
program. The day chosen is always a 
week-day. 

Next, the merchants advertise Special 
Suburban Day Sales by means of hand- 


bills and newspaper display, with unus- - 


ual bargains to attract out-of-town buy- 
ers. The school children prevail upon 
their parents to bring them to Janesville 
for the free movies, and parents usually 
consent, as they, too, want to come to 
town to look over the bargains. While 
the kids are at the shows, the parents do 
their shopping for the bargains that were 
advertised on that day. When the movies 
are over, the families re-assemble, have 
dinner, and then take the children back to 
the stores for fittings, and further pur- 
chases. 

The Council mails out more than 3,000 
tickets, of which about 2,500 are used. 
Checkers have counted 1,200 cars coming 
into town on Suburban Day. And, best 
of all, merchants in all fields have re- 
ported big business with sell-outs in some 
lines. The event has proved such a huge 
success that each Suburban Day finds 
more merchants co-operating. Prominent 
among the lumber and building material 
dealers who help to make the Suburban 
Days a success are: Builders Supply 
Corp., Dean Lumber Co., Fifield Lum- 
ber Co., Marling Lumber Co., and Schal- 
ler & McKey Lumber Co. 





AN EASTERN lumber merchant 
builds up a profitable display of small 
tool gift suggestions .each Christmas in 
a window upon a sawdust covered floor. 
Small tools are scattered over the entire 
floor. A neat window card suggests: 
‘Every man and boy likes to play with 
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tools. Give him hours of Christmas hap- 
piness with these.” Another firm uses 
a similar set-up but features larger tools, 
suggesting, “Gifts of Utility.” A west- 
ern lumber firm boosts tools in this way 
by suggesting, “Give Him New Tools 
For His Trade.” 


Lumber Firm Builds and Sells 
Five "Certigrade" Homes 


A little late as news, but interesting as 
an example of initiative and enterprise 
manifested by a well known retail lumber 
concern, we present this brief story of the 





recent construction, in North Little Rock, 


Ark., by the Arkmo Lumber Co., of the 
“Certigrade Quintuplets” demonstration 
homes shown, nearing completion, in the 
accompanying photograph. This project 
was intended by the Arkmo company to 
be a visual demonstration of better low- 
cost homes. Opened for public inspection 
for a period of one week, they attracted 
2,200 visitors. H. B. Robbins, assistant 
manager of the Arkmo Lumber Co., in 
answer to an inquiry from the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, stated that he considered 
the demonstration very successful, devel- 
oping over 200 live prospects, some of 
which have already been converted into 
customers. 

These houses were offered for sale for 
$2,800 each, $300 cash down and $2,500 
on FHA insured loan plan. At last re- 
port three of the houses had already been 
sold and the loan applications made out ; 
and several prospects were in hand for the 
other two houses, which most likely have 
been sold before now. These houses, ac- 
cording to Mr. Robbins, were offered for 
sale at the cost price based on retail value 
of the building materials. 





The Arkmo “Certigrade Quintuplets" under construction. Left to right: H. B. Robbins, 


constructor; Dave Weaver, architectural ins 


pector; C. E. Crossland, Commercial Na- 


tional Bank; Rex Sharp, manager North Little Rock branch Arkmo Lumber Co.; Gus 

Wright, mortgage conference representative; Mrs. Robbins; A. Syd Wilbanks, State 

Director, FHA; W. M. Van Valkenburgh, chief architect FHA; H. W. McMillan, pro- 
duction manager FHA 
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Colonial Front on Shed Brings 
Extra Business 


When A. G. Whiting, manager Bots- 
ford Lumber Co., Rochester, Minn., 
wanted a good idea to advertise lumber, 
he hit upon the happy stunt of convert- 
ing part of the side of the yard building 
into a Colonial entrance. The effect was 
very striking, and the Colonial front 
does not fail to attract the attention of 
all who pass on the street, whether on 





Shed shows a Colonial front 


foot or by car. In this front, three kinds 
of windows are shown, as well as two 
kinds of doors, including garage over- 
heads. The whole front, painted white, 
with proper siding underneath, makes 
many people realize what a fine sight is 
a Colonial front; it:also stimulates many 
people to buy. “This kind of advertise- 
ment has worked out very well,” says 
Mr. Whiting. “Many people come into 
the office from time to time to make in- 
quiries about it. Some buy and some 
don’t, but the main thing is that we get 
people into the office who might other- 
wise pass us by.” 





Snappy Little "House Organ" 


Among the retail lumber firms that 
publish a. monthly bulletin or “news- 
paper,” for the purpose of keeping in 
touch with their customers and prospects, 
announcing special bargains, seasonal 
items of stock etc., is the Denniston & 
Partridge Co., Reasnor, Ia. This firm’s 
periodical, called “The Reasnor News,” 
is a creditably gotten up single sheet, 
mimeographed on one side. The Novem- 
ber isstie carries special mention of a 
dozen or more building products, with 
special bargain offers on several, inter- 
spersed with jokes and quips. The sub- 
scription price is given as “5 minutes”— 
presumably of the reader’s time, and the 
sheet is worth it. 





“A MAN’S Gift ‘to His Son,” was 
the caption of a successful Christmas ad 
used by a mid-western lumber firm last 
year; “Fathers know the way to a boy’s 
heart is with tools that will enable him 
to construct the things he has dreamed 
about. Start your boy out right this 
Christmas and let him have fun while 
he learns the things every man should 
know about tools.” Listed were a num- 
ber -of suggestions of appropriate small 
tools. 
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A POET COULD—AND DID! 


[In preceding issue (page 41) we published a 
story about the yards of the O’Malley, the Val- 
ley, and the Whalley lumber companies, at 
Phoenix, Ariz. Struck by the curious fact that 
three lumber firms, all located in the same city, 
should have names that rhyme, we captioned the 


‘story: “A Poet Could Do Something With 


These Names.” And he did! Promptly into 
the editorial offices walked C. A. White, of Chi- 
cago, with the verses which appear below. Be 
it recorded that he has no acquaintance with 
any of the three firms, and his references to 
them, therefore, are wholly impersonal and with- 
out bias.—Ebrror. ] 


O'MALLEY, VALLEY AND WHALLEY 


In or near the city of Phoenix 

If a home you would erect, 

Then for lumber let me guide you 
And my judgment you'll respect. 


Say you own a lot for building 

But you find that you must dally, 
Then, my answer seems to loiter, 
Buy your lumber from O’Malley. 


Or, perhaps your lot for building 
Can’t be reached without a galley, 
Then, my answer seems to ripple: 
Make your purchase from The Valley. 


If a home you plan on building, 
Placing bets on horse named Sally, 
Then I answer, ’fore the “breakdown,” 
Get your lumber from The Whalley. 


This advice I give in closing, 

Ere you start a building rally, 
Counsel with the dealers mentioned, 
“Valley”, “Whalley”, and “O’Malley.” 


C. A. White, Chicago. 


Clever Cartoon Signs Good 
Advertising Stunt 


When 26-year-old William H. Owens, 
sales manager of the 50-year-old B. W. 
Owens Lumber Co., of Fort Worth, Tex., 
talked things over with a former high 
school fellow-student, Freddy Moore, 
whose original cartoon signs were begin- 
ning to attract much attention, bringing 
substantial returns for other businesses, 
it wasn’t hard to decide that two or three 
attention-attracting cartoons with a pow- 
erful suggestion might do the same trick 
for his concern. 

The central feature, of course, had to 
be a home. But when it came to deciding 
the sales message, the young men were 
stumped. “Well, what do you want your 








This cartoon sign, 16 
feet frontage, 
brought 30 percent 
increase in business to 
B. W. Owens Lumber _ 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 
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customers to do?” asked Freddy. “I 
want them to stop renting and build their 
own homes,” was the answer. 

“That’s it, then—‘Stop Renting.’ ”’ The 
result: Three 16-foot-wide signs with 
comic cartoon of a house (see cut) along 
busy streets in Fort Worth’s suburbs, and 
miniatures of these signs on jobs where 
Owens lumber is being used. 

Young William Owens, who has been 
sales manager of his father’s company for 
five years, says that the result has been 
about a 30-percent increase in business. 
Former fellow-students and other old ac- 
quaintances who had more or less forgot- 
ten about him because of the location of 
his business in a suburb, called up to say 
that they had noticed his clever signs. 
They are just now at the home-building 
stage for the most part, and if in need of 
lumber, don’t hesitate as to whom to call. 
More profitable, however, are the stran- 
gers who call in to tell him that they 
noticed his signs, and ask for estimates, 
frequently followed by orders. Not only 
new home builders inquire but also people 
whose homes are in need of repair, roof- 
ing, painting etc. 

The results are tangible, and there is 
no doubt about the cause because the B. 
W. Owens Lumber Co. does not at pres- 
ent use any other method of advertising. 
Other signs are planned to be put up. 





Helping Churches Helps Sales, 


Is Experience of Retailer 


The Fayette Lumber Co., in Conners- 
ville, Ind., has found that it pays to be 
in friendly relationship with churches in 
its trade territory. The friendship is built 
up in different ways. For one thing, 
R. A. Bevington, manager, buys advertis- 
ing space in church bulletins and enter- 
tainment programs. At another time he 
may donate materials needed for a small 
repair job in a church, or discount a lar- 
ger bill about 20 percent. Experience 
has taught him that word of his com- 
pany’s generosity gets around by one per- 
son telling another, and so on, until prac- 
tically everyone has heard about it! It is 
natural for the people of a church which 
has received a favor to remember the gen- 
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erous dealer when they need materials for 
their own jobs. A third way in which 
he publicizes the Fayette Lumber Co. 
is by donating small cans of household 
enamel, glass cutters, boxes of assorted 
nails, and other items from his miscel- 
lany stock, to churches for sale at their 
bazaars and other functions. 

Mr. Bevington also finds that he gets 
back dividends in the way of sales by 
co-operating with local merchants when 
they stage civic events. For example the 
yard might supply lumber for a band- 
stand, or wallboard for a community- 
sponsored play which requires backdrops 
that can be painted as scenery. News of 
such donations gets around, too, and peo- 
ple go to the lumber yard with their 
thanks and frequently leave with some 
merchandise. 

Advertising is carried in the local 
Building & Loan Association paper which 
appears monthly, and has been found to 
bring results, since most of the readers 
are interested in building. 

The foregoing is presented as a state- 
ment of fact, reflecting the experience of 
one dealer, not as an expression of edi- 
torial opinion either for or against direct 
donations in the form of goods, or indi- 
rect, in the form of purchase of advertis- 
ing space in programs, etc., or discounts 
on purchases. The editor will be glad 
to have the opinions of dealers, pro or 
con, on this subject. 





Big Corn Crop Brings Good 
Crib Sales 


(Continued from Page 25) 
was averaging 65 bushels per acre, and 
he feeds the crop to stock through the 
winter. 

The Jasper Lumber Co., Newton, 
Iowa, likewise has had an appreciable 
crib business the past autumn. Many of 
the structures were of 1,000-bushel ca- 
pacity, and were constructed mainly of 
No. 1 grade lumber. The writer went 
out into the country five miles to see the 
fine combination double crib and shed 
which Joe Mullenberg was just finishing. 
The building is 36x50 feet, with the cribs 
on either side of the center driveway. 
Next to one crib and running the full 
length of the structure is a machine shed, 
which will have plenty of room for keep- 
ing implements in from damaging weather 
elements. On the opposite side of the 
new building and next to the other half 
of the crib is a 12x36 foot hog shed which 
will hold about 75 animals. A concrete 
feeding base is beside the hog shed out- 
side and the “rooters” will be turned out 
on it to eat during all but severe weather. 
Mr. Mullenberg saved himself some 
money by doing a lot of the construction 
himself. 





Forest Statistics for Grays Harbor County, 
Washington, compiled by Pacific Northwest 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, Port- 
land, Ore., as part of nation-wide forest survey, 
are now available in pamphlet form from that 
station. Data on present forest stand by kinds 
of timber, size and ownership, as well as 
Prospective future growth and possibilities are 
amplified by graphs and charts. 
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Here's a Book for Your 
Christmas List 


There are not very many books about lum- 
bering that would make suitable Christmas 
gifts, no matter how valuable they may be from 
a business or technical standpoint. A Christ- 
mas book should be sparkling, absorbing, filled 
with romance or adventure, and one that will 
be treasured and read over. Such a book is 
“Holy Old Mackinaw,” by Stewart Holbrook, 
a lively and truthful account of the history of 
the American lumberjack. Mr. Holbrook knows 
his subject from first hand, having worked in 
lumber camps and edited a lumber paper. He 
has also read voluminously all the lumberjack 
lore available and talked to old time lumber- 


Add These to Your 
and Useful 


It was a warm day last summer when 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive “snapped” the accompanying photo of 
Milton R. Cline, who in operating the 
Culver Lumber & Cement Products Yard 





Portable "private office’ of Milton R. 

Cline, Culver, Ind. He is here seen on a 

warm day, enjoying a cool breeze from a 

neighboring lake as he works comfortably 
in the shed driveway 


at Culver, Ind., combines efficiency, per- 
sonal comfort and showmanship. 

Mr. Cline was found seated behind an 
unique contrivance which he calls his 
“private office.” It consists of a comfort- 
able chair with a drawer built in under- 
neath as shown in photo. The drawer 
contains stationery and forms commonly 
used in the yard. The table, an elabora- 
tion of the familiar one-arm lunch-room 
type, is part of the chair. It is large 
enough to accommodate ledgers and 
papers. The whole contrivance is built 
on the order of a gate-leg table, in that it 
folds up to permit storage in a small 
space.. One of the best features of this 
portable office is that Mr. Cline can place 
it anywhere, in the cool of the driveway, 
for instance, on a hot day, and work in 
comfort. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative found Mr. Cline working 
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men and loggers whose memories go back to 
the days when the lumberjack thrived in the 
Michigan pineries or even to the Maine and 
New Brunswick days. “Holy Old Mackinaw” 
is the only authentic history of the lumberjack 
ever compiled and contains a wealth of tradi- 
tion and personal reminiscence. Incidentally, 
if you don’t know the meaning of the title, it 
has nothing whatever to do with the island or 
the straits or the town of the same name. It 
is a picturesque bit of lumberjack profanity 
which tells any old time lumberman instanter 
just what kind of a book this is. It would 
make a most welcome gift to any such person 
and anyone, whether interested in lumbering or 
not, would enjoy reading it. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will supply the book in any quan- 
tity desired at the publisher’s price of $2.50 
per copy. 


Scrapbook of New 
Yard Ideas 


on an estimate for a house, a cool breeze 
ee into the driveway from a nearby 

e. 

One of the forms of showmanship he 
uses is an unique display rack which he 
designed and built in the yard. It is a 
small Ferris wheel, with storage bins and 
display spaces built into the foundation 
upon which the wheel turns. Swinging 
“cars” are mounted on the wheel, in much 
the same way as are the passenger cars 
on the larger wheels used at carnivals. 
Samples of the merchandise kept in each 
compartment are fastened on the end of 
the bin. The wheel can be turned easily 
to bring the desired bin to a level suitable 
for inspection by a customer. The whole 
apparatus is mounted on_ ball-bearing 
casters, to permit moving it easily to any . 
part of the display room. 





This small Ferris wheel is used for conveni- 
ent display of merchandise in office of 


Milton R. Cline. Mounted on casters, it 
can readily be moved about 
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Hardware Helps Balance Volume 


Missouri Dealer Carries Complete Stock-- How Goods Are Dis- 
played, and Sales Made--Physical Equipment of Store Described 


The outstanding feature of the Mills 
Bros. Lumber & Hardware Co., a mod- 
est-size plant in Chillicothe, Mo., is a 
fully stocked retail hardware store. In 
addition to the lines of builders’ hard- 
ware usually found in lumber yards, the 
Chillicothe yard carries garden tools, me- 
chanics’ tools, plumbing fixtures and sup- 
plies, dishes, glassware, metal toys, elec- 
trical supplies, innumerable small hard- 
ware specialties, refrigerators, radios, 
stoves and clocks. Complete supplies of 
nails, bolts and other fastenings, as well 
as paint, are included. The yard can 
supply from its town stock everything 
for a home except furniture, rugs, drapes 
and electrical fixtures. 

Following a fire in 1937, the yard was 
rebuilt. No change was made in the 
store layout, but the lumber storage sheds 
were reconstructed along more efficient 
lines than the old ones. With the new 
setup all lumber is stored in a single cov- 
ered shed with a continuous U-shape 
driveway. Space for storing surplus 
hardware stock, insulation board and 
sash and doors is behind the store, and 
the floor of this space is raised to truck 
level. A ramp leads from this elevation 
to the floor of the store which is at street 
level. Five skylights in the roof of the 
lumber shed provide ample light. 


Each Line "On Its Own Feet" 


K. L. Rinehart, manager of the yard, 
foresaw potential danger in the promi- 
nence given to the hardware department 
when it was installed and took effective 
steps to counteract it. The danger lay 
in the fact that by far the largest num- 
ber of sales the yard would make would 
consist of small purchases from the store. 
Thus, if the entire personnel of the yard 
were schooled in waiting on hardware 
customers there was real danger that the 
lumber business might be neglected. To 
avoid such contingency, a hardware man 
with six years’ experience was employed 
to manage the store. He had no knowl- 
edge of the lumber business, and was in- 
structed to give his entire attention to 
his own department. The yard foreman 
and building material salesman were 
given the same instructions with respect 
to their end of the business. 

The hardware store was set up three 
years ago. More recently, appliances— 
including stoves, radios and refrigerators 
—were added, and an appliance salesman 
was employed, who handles appliance 
sales only. In this way the three major 
departments of the business are made to 





stand on their own feet, and there is no 
division of responsibility or authority. In 
addition, the easily made  over-the- 
counter cash sales are not permitted to 
detract from the. attention that must be 
given to the less numerous but larger 
sales of lumber and building materials. 
One general salesman capable of quot- 
ing prices on every item handled in the 
yard spends all of his time outside. 

“We have good help,” said Mr. Rine- 
hart, “and with it we are able to make 
the hardware store and the plumbing 
items fit very nicely into the lumber busi- 
ness. As far as the hardware stock is 
concerned, it balances our month-to- 
month sales very nicely. December, for 
instance, is the poorest lumber month, 
but the best hardware month. There is 
a tapering off from hardware volume to 
lumber volume. Thus our sales volume 


tables are light and collapsible; the legs 
are shortened, so that when they are 
placed on low continuous platforms they 
are at convenient height. When they are 
removed, appliances are placed on the 
platforms. 

“Window displays mean a lot in this 
business. Our location, two blocks off 
the square, is not a particularly good one 
for our type of business, and we have to 
attract pedestrians from the more heavily 
travelled paths. We do it with our win- 
dows. Displays are changed frequently 
to feature different items as the seasons 
dictate. Dressing a window is not a day 
job. It takes time and concentration, 
and we have found that the best time to 
do a good job is at night, after the flow 
of business has stopped.” 

Open shelves along the left side of the 
store come in for attention. The items 
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Above this display of 
paints and brushes of 
the Las Vegas (N. M.]) 
Lumber Co. is a large 
assortment of wall- 
paper, these items 
being reciprocally 
[ helpful in stimulating 
m sales for home 
; decoration 
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is in pretty good balance throughout the 
entire year.” 

The layout of the store consists of 
shelves and cabinets along the side and 
rear walls, and aisles running the length 
of the store formed by display counters. 
These are broken at strategic points to 
permit customers to cross from one aisle 
to another. Two rows of counters are 
stocked with small specialties separated 
by glass compartments. These items, more 
or less seasonable, are not in demand 
during the Christmas buying season, but 
to remove them in favor of Christmas 
stock would require time and labor, and 
perhaps mean some confusion. So instead 
of removing these goods they are covered 
with boards overlaid with oilcloth to form 
false tops on which the holiday gift 
goods, and materials, can be displayed. 

Tables down the middle of the store 
contain items not in season at time stoves 
and refrigerators are being pushed. The 


which should move most rapidly are 
placed at eye-level. There is a height 
limit beyond which the eye will not travel 
without effort, and this limits the height 
of the shelves, and also makes the ledge 
above the shelves useless as display space. 
Its only value is for storage, particularly 
at Christmas time when items move fast 
and it is desirable to have surplus stocks 
conveniently located. 

“We advertise in the local paper once 
a week, and always feature a leader,” said 
Mr. Rinehart. “Every year we hold a 
summer sale, and a general clearance sale 
in January. In addition to these we have 
two ‘True Value’ sales. We shoot for 
a definite turnover. 

“We have found it advantageous and 
we believe it pays to buy all of our hard- 
ware from one hardware firm. Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co. have supplied our 
needs and have helped us in many ways 
in the setup of our store.” 
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Honor National's Secretary-Manager 
on Twentieth Anniversary of Service 


One of the pleasant events in connection 
with the annual meeting of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, briefly referred 
to in a report of the meeting in the Nov. 19 
issue Of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, occurred at 
the President’s dinner on the evening of Nov. 
15. This was the presentation to Wilson 
Compton of a handsome silver punch bowl and 
set commemorating the close of the twentieth 
year of his service as secretary-manager of the 
association. President James G. McNary intro- 
duced this event with the following remarks: 


We have now come to the last feature of 
the program for this evening. This annual] 
meeting of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has occurred on the twentieth anniversary 
of Dr. Compton’s secretary-managership of 
our association. They have been twenty 
eventful years. Much of the modernizing of 
our industry has occurred during this period, 
and has been stimulated by the foresight and 
the wisdom of Dr. Compton. We have been 
most fortunate in having such a leader as 
Dr. Compton over such a long period of time. 


Outlines Secretary-Manager’s Many 
Important Duties 


Before turning this part of our program 
over to Mr. Tate I would like you who are 
the members and friends of our association 
to get a little idea of some of the things 
which Dr. Compton is continuously doing for 
the lumber industry. Among them are: Hear- 
ings before Congressional committees and 
Government agencies; contacts with Govern- 
ment Departments; dealing with pending and 
prospective legislation of concern to the 
lumber industry; foreign trade agreements 
as a means of restoring our export trade 
opportunities; organization and conduct of 
the National Small Homes Demonstration, in- 
cluding co-operation of other building and 
building equipment industries whose sup- 
port is necessary to the success of this pro- 
gram; economic surveys of the lumber in- 
dustry, especially the quarterly Lumber 
Survey. 

He is supposed to be an economic expert 
on freight rates; maritime shipping; taxa- 
tion; tariffs and customs matters; causes and 
cures of the depression; foreign trade; and 
conservation matters; general attorney and 
general economist. 

I would like to quote from a letter which 
I recently received from Dr. Compton, after 
I had written to him to ask him to meet me 
in New York for a conference. Here is what 
he said: 


“IT am pretty well tangled up until the 
20th. By a combination of circumstances, I 
end up by having three speeches to make 
here on the 20th—in the morning to the 
American Army Industrial College with the 
purchasing agencies from all over the coun- 
try for the Army, Navy and Marine corps 
engaged in peace-time planning for war- 
time; then at noon a group of Army and 
Navy purchasing officers at the Army & Navy 
Club; and in the afternoon the first talk on 
the program of the National Construction and 
Building Industry Conference under the 
auspices of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the Construction League of America. I 
want to get those out of the way first. Then 
I will be glad to come up to New York.” 

He is one of the busiest executives I have 
ever known; and one of the ablest. 

Mr, Tate, on behalf of the regional associa- 
tions, will now take over this part of the 
program on this happy occasion. 


A Hearty Tribute from His Staff 


Mr. Tate: “At this thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, we wish to recognize the 
completion this month of twenty years of 
faithful, efficient service by Dr. Compton to 
this organization.” 


At this point R. G. Kimbell, Technical Direc- 


tor of the association, rose, interrupted Mr. 
Tate and said: 

Apparently you are about to propose a 
resolution concerning Dr. Compton. As a 
matter of personal privilege, with your per- 
mission and that of the president, and the 
tolerance of the guests, I want to say some- 
thing about him in behalf of myself and my 
staff associates in the organization. I do 
this not because I can do it properly, but 
claim the opportunity because of seniority 
in service and because I have worked for 
this man longer than most of you have 
known him. 

Perhaps I can make my point clear by ex- 
plaining the statement Dr. Compton made 
this morning. He said: 

*‘T am fairly familiar with the principal 
national industry associations. I know of 
none which has a more capable, a more 





versatile, or a more dependable staff of divi- 
sion heads than you have in these men, whose 
names I have mentioned. They are the men 
who are making for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association a place of recog- 
nized leadership among national trade or- 
ganizations in the United States.” 

If this statement be true, it is only be- 
cause we have been trying to keep up with 
him. We want you to know you are consid- 
ering a resolution about the toughest pace- 
setter and the finest boss anybody, anywhere, 
any time ever had. (Much applause.) 


Mr. Tate continued his remarks: 


We wish to acknowledge the debt of the 
entire American forest industries to him for 
the qualities of leadership he has shown 
throughout this trying period, for his out- 
standing ability to co-ordinate the diverse 
interests represented into a united force for 
the good of the whole, and for the integrity 
of all his dealings. 





HUNDREDS of DEALERS are 
using the Low Cost Plans that 
are Published in Every Other 
Issue. ARE YOU? 


We respect his patience—for I particularly 
have often wondered at his patience—his 
vision, his untiring and unselfish devotion to 
our common interest. 


We count our industry fortunate to have 
been so long the beneficiary of this compe- 
tent management, and we look forward to its 
long continuance. 


So we wish to express to Dr. Compton our 
Sincere appreciation of his qualities of mind 
and heart and our affection for him person- 
ally. 

As a representation of this sentiment I 
have to present to you, Wilson, a token of 
appreciation from the regional associations 
comprising the National. It is contained in 
this large box which I will ask you to open. 


During the course of the opening of the 
box several requests were made for Dr. Comp- 
ton to say something. 


Dr. Compton said, 
holding up a large sil- 
ver bowl: 


Mr. President and 
my dear friends: I 
never could make a 
speech. Least of all 
can I make one now. 





Dr. Compton receives sil- 
ver bowl presented by 
regional Associations 





(Deeply touched, Dr. 
Compton sat down.) 


John Watzek 
and said: 


rose 


When we were over 
in Burope together we 
used to on occasions 
sing “For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow” ... So 
I suggest let’s all join 
in now. 


(Everybody rose and sang.) ‘ 

Mr. McNary: . . . “And so, after this happy 
event, the hour of adjournment has come, and 
we bid you all ‘good night.’” 


Railroads Consider Water- 
Competitive Rate to California 


Tacoma, Wasu., Nov. 26.—Lumbermen here 
are devoting considerable study to an unique 
proposal that has been advanced by the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, suggesting that their rates 
from Portland, Ore., and intermediate points, 
south to San Francisco and Los Angeles, be 
made on the basis of per thousand feet instead 
of cents per hundred pounds. Lumbermen here 
generally believe that mills of this area would be 
detrimentally affected by the much lower rates 
which would be available to Portland and Willa- 
mette Valley plants if the proposed plan is put 
into effect. They feel that, if the proposal is 
made to meet competition by water lines, dis- 
crimination. would result unless the rate from 
Puget Sound Mills is put on the same basis. 
Water carrier rates are the same from all points 
on Puget Sound to California destinations as 
they are from Columbia River points. While 
the rates have not as yet been published, Lum- 
bermen here are actively organizing to see that 
they are not shut out of the California market. 











According to the best known lumber 
legends, Paul Bunyan was the greatest 
logger of his kind. He did everything on a 
large scale, and pioneered ingenious meth- 


THE LATE 
T. B. WALKER, 


A pioneer whose 
vision and ability 
founded and up- 
built a great 
nanufacturing 
enterprise — the 
Red River Lum- 
ber Co., of West- 
wood, Calif. 


ods and equipment to solve the complex 
problems that arise on every logging show. 
The Red River Lumber Co. has been and 
is a fitting successor to Paul Bunyan, and 
it has not only emulated his pioneering 
spirit, but in company advertising, has paid 
tribute to his prowess by relating the tales 
of his miraculous feats. 

The history of the Red River Lumber 
Co. is simply a saga of the Walker family 
through three generations. Members of 
the family hold 100 percent of the stock 
of the company, officers of which are: 

President—Archie D. Walker. 

Chairman of the board and vice president— 
Willis J. Walker. 


Vice president and treasurer—Fletcher L. 
Walker. 
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Vice president—Clinton L. Walker. 


Vice president and manager of the lumber 
division—T. S. Walker. 


Secretary—Kenneth R. Walker. 
Assistant secretary—Justin V. Smith. 


Mr. Smith is a grandson of the late 
T. B. Walker, founder of the Red River 
Lumber Co. 


From Mathematics to Manufacturing 


It was largely a matter of chance that 
T. B. Walker, afterward to become known 
as the largest individual timber owner in 
the United States, turned to the lumber 
industry for his business career. Seventy- 
four years ago he went to the village of St. 
Anthony, Minn., which later developed 
into the important city of Minneapolis. 
He had worked his way through Baldwin 
University, Berea, Ohio, and was offered 
the chair of mathematics in the University 
of Wisconsin. In the meantime he went to 
St. Paul to look over a shipment of grind- 


Electric locomotives are used on 20 miles 

of logging road main line. The side trolley 

permits passing cranes, jammers and other 
high equipment 





Left—An excellent stand of Ponderosa, 
Sugar Pine, Incense Cedar and Fir 
Center—Fallers are here working on a 
large specimen of Sugar Pine 


Right—Note low stumps left by fallers in 
undercutting this Ponderosa 


THESE PHOTOGRAPHS PROVE THE 
WISE FORESIGHT OF THE FOUNDER 
OF RED RIVER LUMBER CO. IN SELECT- 
ING EXTENSIVE STANDS OF PINE IN 
NORTHEASTERN CALIFORNIA: 


stones, and here became acquainted with 
another great pioneer, Jim Hill, of Great 
Northern fame, who was then a young 
clerk. The young clerk imparted his en- 
thusiasm for this new country to Mr. 
Walker, who stayed there and began pur- 
chasing timber and scrip. He bought tim- 
ber for the Pillsburys and took his com- 
mission in timber land. A little later he 
and a partner started a small sawmill 
known as the Camp & Walker Lumber 
Co., at a location which is now a part of 
downtown Minneapolis. Mr. Walker 
logged on the Clearwater, and drove the 
Red River, from which the company took 
















Comprehensive and 
Unique Plant Makes 
Wide Variety of 
Products from Calli- 
fornia’s Most Exten- 
sive Private Forest 





its name. Among its other activities, it 
built mills at Crookston, and later, in 
1898, started construction on the plant at 


osa, 


na Akeley, which cut its last log in 1915. 
il Seeks New Timber Supply in West 
Foreseeing exhaustion of the white pine 
THE in the Lake States, T. B. Walker mean- 
DER while looked to the West for a future sup- 
CT ply. He sent exploration parties to the 
re Pacific Coast, where they examined tim- 
IN ber from British Columbia to Mexico, 
making an exhaustive survey of all the 
a conditions. As a result, northeastern Cali- 
with fornia was chosen as the district which 
‘reat would supply timber for a trade that had 
yung been used to the white pine of the East. 
 en- Through the intervening years, large 
Mr. tracts of California sugar pine and pond- 
pur- erosa pine were acquired. 
om [| Complete New Sawmill 
> i Town Is Built 
vmill There in the West it was found that the 
mber timber was far from transportation, the 
rt of country rough, and the trees large, so it 
alker became necessary to plan operations on a 
> the big scale in order to justify the railroad 
took extension necessary. In 1913, Fletcher 
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Above—Early type of tractor and arch designed and built by Red River Lumber 


©.; many are still in service 


Lower left—Trucks are used where they 
prove more economical 


along with modern arches 


Lower right—Here a log train is deliv- 
ering its load to mill pond 





Walker, one of the sons of the founder, 
moved with his family to the chosen town- 
site of Westwood, and began building the 
town and the first unit of the sawmill 
plant. Fletcher Walker carried to his 
new job not only the pioneering spirit of 
his father and other members of his fam- 
ily, but the mechanical and inventive 
genius that pointed to the Paul Bunyan 
analogy. The townsite was reached by 
the Southern Pacific railroad in 1914, and 





The first of its kind west of New York City, 

this Diesel-electric locomotive, used for 

switching and spotting, was built for Red 
River Lumber Co. in 1927 
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by that time the first unit of the mill was 
in production and stock was waiting to be 
shipped out. The town of Westwood was 
built complete right out in the timber, 
with business houses, stores, homes, and 
hospital, school, and everything necessary 
for a modern town of 5,000 population. 


Supplies Wide Range of Pine Products 


From the beginning, the policy of the 
company was one of conservation, and 
close utilization by carrying refinement of 
the product as far as possible. The policy 
of continual, year-around operation has 
made possible a stable class of employees, 
and many families have been in the serv- 
ice of the company in the second and third 
generations, and a considerable number 
have a record of employment dating back 
to the Minnesota operations. 

The Red River plant at Westwood, 
Calif., is not simply a pine sawmill; it 
comprises sawmill, planing mill, box fac- 
tory, cut stock department, veneer and 
plywood plant and venetian blind slat fac- 
tory. In fact this plant manufactures a 
more complete line of western pine prod- 
ucts than any other in the country. Also, 
with two or three possible exceptions 
among straight lumber producing com- 
panies, it is the largest pine manufacturing 
plant capable of supplying mixed carloads 
of all these various pine products which 









have long been a feature of Red River 
sales service. 


A Great Sawmill; with 
Big Kiln Capacity 

It is not planned here to give a large 
number of details or statistics regarding 
this interesting and extensive operation, 
but to name a few pertinent facts that will 
convey to a lumberman something of the 
completeness and magnitude of the busi- 
ness of this company. 

The sawmill is equipped with four band 
headrigs, and two horizontal resaws, giv- 
ing it an average daily production of 
300,000 feet per 8-hour shift. On a 3- 
shift basis, the plant has produced more 
than a million feet a day. 

For seasoning this huge output, there 
are the latest improved Moore dry kilns 
with a total of 70 tunnels, or 35 units of 
two tunnels each. These make it possible 
to dry 600,000 feet of lumber a day. The 
entire output of the plant, with the excep- 
tion of ties and timbers, is kiln dried, and 
so there is from three to three and a half 








Left—Decking of 40 to 60 million feet for 
supply during period of deep snow makes 
possible continuous mill operation 
Right—This close-up of the decked logs 
gives a better idea of their size and quality 


million feet of lumber in the dry kilns 
at all times. 


Plywood and Venetian Blind 
Stock Produced 


Unique among pine operations is the 
large plywood plant, where some of the 
best quality Ponderosa pine logs are util- 
ized. Pine plywood panels continue to be 
used by millwork concerns, particularly 
where a fine paint and enamel finish is 


Plywood panels, after being equalized and 

trimmed, are re-dried to a balanced mois- 

ture content, and then sanded and in- 

spected. Photograph at left shows sanding 

Plywood when being loaded into cars is 

protected by canopies; and the cars have 
sealed paper lining 
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desired. Users of pine plywood are in- 
creasing in number daily, and the plant 
has a steady volume of orders. Through- 
out the year it is operated with two shifts, 
sometimes three, producing on an aver- 
age two to three cars .of plywood a 
day. 

The company’s newest department, al- 
though it is now two years old, is the 
venetian blind stock factory. Here vene- 
tian blind stock is manufactured from in- 
cense cedar, and this department is one 
that particularly fits the Red River opera- 
tion, because of the fact that exceptionally 
high grade incense cedar timber is found 
well scattered throughout the company’s 
holdings. Since it was organized more 
than two years ago, this department has 
grown rapidly with the increasing popu- 
larity of incense cedar blinds. It takes 
special seasoning, accurate sawing and ex- 
pert milling, together with much careful 
sorting and grading to produce satisfac- 
tory venetian blinds. This expert han- 
dling is all provided in the Red River 
factory. 





Logs Selectively to Sustain Yield 


Even with this “keyhole view” of the 
manufacturing facilities, the reader will 
recognize that supplying the logs is no 
small task. In order to make possible con- 
tinuous twelve months’ operation, the 
company today is doing as it has done for 
many years—decking about forty million 
feet of logs to carry through the probable 
stormy winter period. Just as in the man- 
ufacturing plant the company pioneered in 
using thinner, faster saws, closer utiliza- 
tion and other methods of conservation, 
so in the woods it has ever led the indus- 
try in the continued march toward pres- 
ervation of timber resources. Practically 
from the beginning, although the term was 
not in general use, the company has prac- 
tised types of selective logging. Its selec- 
tive logging makes possible the so called 
sustained-production operation. Trees are 
taken out to a mitlimum diameter of ap- 
proximately 20 inches breast high, and 
also there is some species selection. 


Pioneered Track-Laying 
Tractor; Arches 


The track-laying tractor has probably 
contributed more than any other equip- 


Left to right—Fletcher L. Walker, Vice President and Treasurer; Kenneth R. Walker, 

Secretary and Manager Land Department; Leo G. Opsahl, Sales Manages; Theodore 

S. Walker, Vice President and Manager of the Lumber Division; R. F. Pray, Assistant 
Manager 


ment to timber conservation, and here 
again it was the Red River Lumber Co. 
which pioneered its use on a large scale 
in the woods. The tractors as formerly 
manufactured were farm tools not de- 
signed for the rough work of logging. It 
was found that they would not stand up in 
the woods and were too expensive to op- 
erate or maintain. But the Red River 


Lumber Co., with its own foundry and 
machine shop facilities, went in for trac- 
tor logging in a large way, rebuilding and 


redesigning these farm implements and so 
leading the way for the manufacturers 
themselves later to build machines that 
have astonished even the loggers them- 
selves by the work they will do. 

Not only did Red River company re- 
build these machines from stem to stern, 
but also designed and built in its own 
shop the first successful logging arches to 
be used extensively. Equipment manufac- 
turers today are building successful arches 
which probably have some improvements 
over those built by the lumber company 
originally, but nevertheless many of these 
original arches are in use today. 


Transports Logs by Several 
Efficient Methods 


The company has an extensive logging 
railroad. Although it operates a large 
number of steam locomotives, it also oper- 
ates perhaps the only diesel-electric log- 
ging locomotive in the country, and on 
some parts of its main line has electric- 
trolley locomotives. The fact that the 


This airplane view reveals the magnitude 

of the Red River Lumber Co. plant at 

Westwood, Calif., which comprises facili- 

ties that enable it to ship a most complete 
line of western pine products 


company has such equipment does not 
prevent it from taking advantage, where 
it is economical to do so, of the newer 
truck-logging system. At the height of 
the truck-logging season last year, more 
than one hundred trucks were engaged in 
hauling logs for this company. 

Through the use of all the various types 
of the most modern logging equipment, 
the company is keeping pace with the ad- 
vance in methods which leave the forest 
in condition for continuous growth. 

It is safe to say that no other pine pro- 
ducing company equals Red River Lum- 
ber Co. in its ability to ship a wide va- 
riety of products in one car from one 
plant. It is also probably safe to say that 
ne other western operation has done as 
much toward development of new meth- 
ods and equipment for production of 
forest products and timber conservation. 


Kilns at Red River are of Paul Bunyan pro- 

portions. With holding capacity of 3 to 

3!/, million feet, they season 600,000 feet 

a dex. In this photograph, drier cars are 
seen at receiving end 
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A Successful Young Salesman 


SipnEY, Onto, Nov. 28.—“When talking a sale to a farmer, 
I quote a price; then I drop the subject entirely and begin 
conversing on anything except his work and crops. The esti- 
mate given for the job he wants done will not be forgotten, 
and before I leave he will likely have returned to the subject 
himself. He has had time to sort of mull over the idea, and 





often is ready to sign a contract without any more sales talk. 
Farmers know their needs and like to take care of them as 
soon as they can. 

“When you talk to a farmer impress upon his mind that 
you want to save him some cash. For example: if he wants 
to build a new barn with a cement floor, figure what it will 
cost him without one first. I haven’t found this to be sales 
suicide, for he invariably sticks to his original plan as his 
payments will be only slightly higher per month. But he 
will remember for a long time how I figured to save him 
some money, and appreciate the thoughtfulness.” 


SALESMAN SERVED THREE-MONTHS' 
YARD APPRENTICESHIP 


It was Curtis Gruebmeyer, energetic, twenty-one-year-old 
outside salesman for the Klipstine Lumber & Supply Co., talk- 
ing. He is as full of ideas for making sales as a porcupine is of 
quills. And they work! Starting with the company about nine 
months ago, he worked for three months in the yard to learn 
something about materials and the retail lumber business in gen- 
eral. At the end of that “apprenticeship,” which he regards as 
most wisely spent time, Mr. Gruebmeyer was sent to the two- 





Tells His Recipe 


weeks’ Guild School sponsored by Johns-Manville in Cleveland 
last March. The training received during the course could not 
be praised enough, and he has been planning since the close of 
it to attend the 1939 school. 

When he returned to Sidney from Cleveland, Mr. Grueb- 
meyer became an outside salesman. During the following six 





This house is occupied by Worth Stahler and his family and is on 

the farm owned by W. J. Sherman, Dayton. Until Mr. Gruebmeyer 

sold the owner on re-siding with asbestos shingles, the exterior 

was stucco. The job, including removal of stucco and labor, 
cost the owner $325 





months, he made approximately fifty sales that averaged 
around $250. He told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive that his biggest job up to that time had been $702, but he 
was quite sure that one for $1,200 for remodeling a single house 
into a double one, which was figured the day before, would ma- 
terialize into a contract. A fifty-mile tour was conducted by 
the young salesman for the writer to a few of the jobs he had 
sold, and pictures of them are shown. 

About one-third of the repairing and remodeling jobs in the 
country are sold on the FHA deferred payment plan, and in 
town nearly 75 percent of this type of work is financed under 
the FHA insured mortgage plan. It was said by Norbert J. 
Pointner, manager of the Klipstine yard, that in both the coun- 
try and city the notes for this improvement work are purchased 
by Johns-Manville. All new home jobs financed under the 
FHA are handled through the First National Bank, local 
qualified lending institution. 

“Tt has only been in the past six months that the farmers 
deferred payment plan under FHA has been met with accept- 
ance in this section. We believe, however, that as time goes 
on this plan of purchasing will become even more popular,” 
Mr. Pointner said. 


CARNIVAL EXHIBIT IN VILLAGE 
GAINED 14 PROSPECTS 


A carnival had been held in the little town of Jackson Center, 
fourteen miles from Sidney, the week before our visit to the 
Klipstine yard. It was seen as a good place and time to do 
some intensive merchandising by Mr. Gruebmeyer so he set up 
a display of material samples on Saturday, the last day of the 
event. Asked why he waited until the final day of the carnival 
instead of having his exhibit all week, he said that by holding 
off, competition didn’t get the idea until it was too late to act, 
and that everybody in the trade area was present the last day 
regardless of whether he had been there previously or not. 

The attention of the hundreds, who filled the main street of 
the small town, was attracted to the Gruebmeyer display by a 
blow torch spouting its flame against an asbestos shingle. This 
simple, but always dramatic, exhibition caused a lot of discus- 
sion, and made an impression which will be remembered by any- 
one in the vast throng when he needs a building re-sided or 
re-roofed. In addition to samples of asbestos shingles, the table 
at the carnival contained pieces of wallboard, paint, asphalt 
shingles, plywood etc. The goods were felt, “hefted,” studied. 
It marked the first time that many of the people, most of them 
from the country, had had an opportunity to examine some of 





Curtis Gruebmeyer, salesman, is shown talking to Fred Wrigley 

on the farm the latter occupies near Anna, Ohio. Daughter, 

Mary Wrigley, listens as her father says how pleased he is with 
the new barn just completed 
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Yard Apprenticeship 
Sales Training Course 


Confidence of Client 


Amemcanfiimherman 1" 


Constant Trade Contact 
Products Before Public 


Ingenuity, Ambition, Work 


MIX AND SERVE TO THOSE IN TRADE AREA. THEIR RESPONSE IS ASSURED 


the newer materials, and the information about them which Mr. 
Gruebmeyer supplied will not be forgotten. 

The success of the carnival exhibit is evident in the fact that 
fourteen good prospects for jobs requiring materials from the 
lumber yard were lined up by the wide-awake salesman, who 
saw a chance to contact more people in a single day than he 
could in a couple of weeks of constant driving through the coun- 


Henry Harlamert, tenant on this farm on Route 5, Sidney, was 





| cramped for space in his barn so a few weeks ago it was divided 


lengthwise and sixteen feet inserted through the center. A T&G 

yellow pine floor was put in the mow. Anticipating a big corn 

crop, a new 16x44 foot crib was built. All the farm buildings 

were then painted. Materials sold for the work amounted to 
approximately $900 





tryside. He knows, too, that his work at the street show bred 
other prospects, who, although he does not know them now, will 
get in touch with him later. 


HARDWARE STORES ARE MADE 
"BRANCH OFFICES" 


A short time ago, it was decided by Mr. Gruebmeyer that the 
hardware store dealers in small communities, which were with- 
out a lumber yard, ought to be able to sell some building ma- 
terials to their customers. He got busy on the idea, and imme- 
diately interested John W. Knoop at Jackson Center. Two or 
three other hardware merchants have been set up as “branch 
representatives” since that time, all selling on commission. 

The plan is quite simple: a skeletonized stock is placed in a 
part of the store’s window or in a prominent position among 
floor displays inside; the name and address of anyone actively 
interested in having a job done is given at once to Mr. Grueb- 
meyer who visits the individual and makes an estimate. It often 
happens that some one will tell the hardware dealer that he 
wants ten 2x4x10’s, two bundles of shingles, or similar items 
which the hardware man is able to figure. In such instance, the 
order is phoned to the Klipstine yard, and the delivery made. 

In order to get the hardware man’s reaction to the plan, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff representative visited Mr. Knoop, 
who has been in the hardware business forty years, and as a 
traveling salesman sold the Klipstine yard its first hardware stock 
in 1904. An idea of success of the arrangement for both parties 
to it is conveyed by the statement that over $1,000 worth of 
lumber yard merchandise had been sold by him since April. 

“The hardware dealer and the lumberman need each other,” 
stated Mr. Knoop during our conversation. “This new arrange- 


| ment is certainly satisfactory to us, and we are mighty glad to 


have the connection.” 

Constantly endeavoring to get his company’s materials before 
the eyes of more potential buyers, Mr. Gruebmeyer recently 
conceived the idea of placing a few samples of different types of 
shingles, rigid insulation, and other goods of first interest to 


| farmers in the trucks of peddlers who travel country routes. To 


those urban dwellers who are wholly unfamiliar with such tra- 
veling retail emporiums, it will be briefly explained that they 
contain as wide a variety of goods as can be crammed inside. 
Three such rambling stores were carrying samples at the. time 
these data were gathered. It is planned to change the truck dis- 
plays once a month. 








The day before this picture was taken, Mr. Gruebmeyer had sold 
a re-siding job for this old dwelling 


The driver of one of these trucks had earned a worthwhile 
commission the week previous when the samples he carried re- 
sulted in the sale of siding shingles, new doors, windows, and 
paint for trim to George W. Roberts, a farmer living near 





Swanders, Ohio. 
paid for in cash. 


ALWAYS KEEPS ON THE MOVE 
SEEKING SALES 


The sale totaled $211, and the material was 


Mr. Gruebmeyer lives his motto that “you can’t get business 
sitting in the office.” He drives an average of 375 miles a week 
on the outlook for sales, keeping in touch with his hardware and 
truck representatives, and inspecting jobs while they are in 
progress. A lot of calls are made at night, after farmers have 
finished thier chores and have time to talk over contemplated 
work. The farmer and his wife are together, then, whereas in 
the daytime one is usually in the field or barn and the other in 
the house. Experience has taught that the farm wife has as 
large a part in final buying nowadays as does her city cousin, 
and therefore should not be shunted into the background as 
once was done. 

Direct mail literature is sent out to about 400 farm owners 
monthly from the Klipstine office. The mail pieces are restricted 
to one rural route at a time so that farmers will talk their 
messages over when they get together. With just respect to 


direct mail, Mr. Gruebmeyer believes that personal contact is 
the effective way to prepare for and close sales. 

Regarding the construction work, it was said that a custom- 
er’s preference for a builder is considered first on a job, but 
that, if he has no choice, the company will select a reliable con- 
tractor to do the work. The job is inspected three or four times 
while it is under way. 
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SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 26.—Highlighted by a 
gloomy forecast of lumber’s future, unless re- 
search for extension of markets and public edu- 
cation in steps needed for forest preservation 
are intensified, the 17th annual meeting of the 
Washington State Forestry Conference met Nov. 
18 at the local Chamber of Commerce. Nearly 
200 delegates, representing public, State, and 
Federal agencies, were present. 

Charging that, although lumber retailers are 
on the firing line, they do not prefer to sell 
lumber, Prof. Bror Grondal of the College of 
Forestry, University of Washington, speaking 
on the subject, “Necessary Research for Eco- 
nomic Forest Practice,” indicted the entire in- 
dustry for shortsightedness. He said: 

“When times were good, lumbermen were 
only mildly interested in research. ‘Why 
spend money to develop new markets, when 
all of the lumber we can produce can be sold 
at a good profit? Research is just a useless 
expense.’ And now, when times are bad, and 
substitutes of every kind are replacing lum- 
ber, there isn’t any money for research. 
Large and formerly wealthy lumber concerns 
are verging on bankruptcy. 


Tells Decline of Farm Building 


Prof. Grondal at this point gave percentage 
figures showing decline of farm construction 
and other private construction since 1920 and of 
lumber production. He declared that during 
1936 lack of orders resulted in only five billion 
feet of lumber being produced but that fixed 
charges, including depreciation, interest on cap- 
ital invested, and taxes, have been “exceedingly 
high per board foot of lumber produced.” He 
added that logging costs are constantly increas- 
ing because most of the accessible timber has 
been removed and that percentage of low grade 
species are increasing. 

Since 1906, lumber produced has steadily de- 
clined, Prof. Grondal stated, with a concomitant 
decrease in the lumber consumption per capita. 
Mill prices have not increased either, except for 
temporary periods. 

The growth of the pulp and paper industry, he 
said, was not an unmixed blessing to the lum- 
ber industry for many products made of pulp 
have reached the market as substitutes for lum- 
ber. For example, box shook from Sitka spruce 
and western hemlock have been supplanted by 
wood pulp in “fiber” boxes, a cheaper produtt. 

Prof. Grondal was applauded when he said: 
“The picture may change—the war in China 
over, the Orient may, a few years hence, even 
though it will lose its silk industry, become 
prosperous and a good customer ; economic laws 
may work in some mysterious manner to revive 
our industries. But unless present facts are 
recognized, it may come to pass that we shall be 
happy to have the Federal Government take 
over this region and hold it in trust for the 
wealthier tourists of the eastern States—to 
make a sort of an Olympic National park and 
. — area of the western portion of our 
State.” 


Lumber Losses to Substitutes 


He charged that agriculture in Washington is 
helped to the extent of more than half a mil- 


lion dollars a year spent in research while noth- 
ing is being spent to perpetuate the lumber in- 
dustry. Continuing he said: 

“It is quite true that the lumber industry 
has some ‘pigs to kill’ and some ‘cotton’ 
that must be plowed under. We have an 
overproduction of common grades of lumber, 
which must be sold at a price far below the 
cost of production. The fact that last year 
more than 500 million square feet of sub- 
stitutes for lumber were sold for the sheath- 
ing of houses, for which purposes this low 
grade lumber formerly was exclusively used, 
has a great deal to do with the problem. As 
freight rates go up, the overproduction of 
such grades of lumber and the increased use 
of lumber substitutes will help to hasten the 
final collapse of the lumber industry. ... 

“Even among the higher grades of lumber, 
competition of cheap machine-made products 
is becoming unendurable. Today, right here 
in Seattle, although the dry sheds of our 
lumber mills are bursting with high grade 
siding in which are locked up many expen- 
sive man hours of labor, houses are being 
covered with paper that is saturated and 
coated with petroleum pitch and faced with 
crushed rock in patterns simulating brick. 
Many, many millions of square feet of wall 
surface in the United States have been cov- 
ered with such products during the past sev- 
eral years.” 


Wood Shingles Must Be Fire Resistive 


The red cedar shingle industry, Prof. Grondal 
averred, must soon make its product fire-resist- 
ive to survive, not because wood shingles are 
a greater fire hazard but because the public 
has been convinced by advertising that they are. 
He declared only the expensive field work and 
advertising of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
has so far saved the industry. 

Concluding, the speaker told how the Wash- 
ington legislature some years ago had passed 
an act creating a research institution at the 
University of Washington, which measure, with 
a small sum for its maintenance was vetoed by 
a lumberman Governor. 

The conference opened with the annual re- 
port of Dean Hugo Winkenwerder of the Col- 
lege of Forestry, University of Washington, 
president, who declared that progress has been 
too slow and the public has not responded. He 
urged creation of State forests,. legislation for 
which is available but not the funds. 


Pleas for Selective Logging 


A strong plea for holding of second growth 
timber until it matures and can be selectively 
logged was made by Norman Jacobson, forester, 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. He said that 
studies of second growth timber must be begun 
with burns of 1854 which now have produced 
40,000 to 100,000 feet per acre. Mr. Jacobson 
and other speakers said second growth timber 
is being sacrificed for cash by small private 
owners who must be advised and taught to grow 
it as a crop to be harvested at the right time. 
It was said improvements of roads, truck log- 
ging, and other factors are hastening depletion 
of second growth stands because small owners 
want to cash in. 

Thornton T. Munger of the Pacific Northwest 
Forest Experiment Station, Portland, declared 
three-fourths of the wood is lost in liquidation 
of small tracts of second growth timber and 
urged thinning, or partial cutting. Cutting in 
Douglas fir should be light; not more than 35 
percent. This is being proved practicable, he 
declared, and added that what was needed were 
county agents, who would advise and work with 
owners of small tracts of timber. 

Ted Goodyear, Washington State Forester, 
declared regulation of cutting on private lands 
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Thorough Research Advised 
to Extend Lumber Markets 


would be met with resentment and would be 
difficult if not impractical. Replying from the 
floor, Mr. Jacobson answered him by saying 
that he did not suggest legislation. Mr. Good- 
year admitted the State could carry small tim- 
ber tracts easier than private owners and stated 
that 350,000 acres had been taken over in the 
acquisition program of tax delinquent land. It 
was also brought out that truck logging was 
more conducive to sustained yield than high 
lead logging on account of lighter machinery 
being used. 


Logger Tells Own Experiences 


L. T. Murray, whose company, the West Fork 
Logging Co., was the first operation in the 
State to adopt a sustained yield program, told 
how permanent roads are being built and that 
only timber 40 inches in diameter breast high 
is being taken out. He denied that low grade 
stuff is left behind, and urged all interested 
agencies to block out sustained yield units. 

A paper read for A. C. Martin, State land 
commissioner, discussed the many difficulties 
connected with lands acquired by the State be- 
cause they are taken over with strings attached. 
Laws prevent timber being sold on a sustained 
yield basis and permanent funds, especially 
school funds, are administered by people who 
want ready cash, not long term returns. The 
last legislature gave the State Forestry Board 
leeway to preserve immature timber and that 
timber can be sold to scale, which is the first 
step in a sustained yield program, but capital 
grant lands and school lands are prevented by 
law from accepting anything but open bids. 
Another law passed by the Washington legisla- 
ture which provides that any proper agency may 
exchange timber lands to consolidate land for 
sustained yield is not being applied. 

The need for inventory of operating units or 
careful analysis of timber before logging was 
expounded in a carefully prepared paper by Bruce 
Hoffman, for the past two years working un- 
der a fellowship from the Pack Forestry trust. 


- He said research is needed badly. From the 


floor Clyde Martin, forester of the Western 
Pine Association, declared results of research 
have not been made available but should be 
within six months of completion. 

In reply to a question by A. Whisnant, secre- 
tary of the Pacific Logging Congress, Mr. Good- 
year, State forester, said that lands taken over 
by the State and operated under sustained yield 
are self sustaining and the State is getting its 
investment back. 

“Forest economics are the least developed 
field in research,” John Kuhns, supervisor of 
the Snoqualmie National Forest, declared. Mr. 
Kuhns said the tendency is to regard cutover 
lands as water over the dam. He added that 
clear cutting of Douglas fir is due to competi- 
tion and that it has not been proved best for 
the forests. He urged “cat” loggers and forest 
economists to get together. It was averred that 
high grade lumber finds a market in the East 
and that it must continue to be produced to 
hold these markets. “We need the good will 
of the public towards forest practices,” Mr. 
Kuhns concluded. 


Protected Land Reforests Itself 


“Ninety-five percent of the land, if protected 
from fire, will reforest itself,” Warren G. Til 
ton, technical forester for the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, declared. “Protection of 
our forests costs $800,000 a year. Greatest need 
is protection from the public. The public has 
wrong facts; forestry is much more than plant- 
ing trees. Ninety-seven percent of fires are 
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caused by other agencies than logging. Incen- 
diarism must be made a crime and so looked 
upon by the public. It’s a big job to get the 
public back of conservation.” Mr. Tilton said 
that last year there were 436 incendiary fires, 
one burning over 10,000 acres of young timber. 

Commenting on forest practices in the West, 
Mr. Tilton said 


Experience and investigation may have 
shown one operator that he can best provide 
for a new crop by leaving individual seed 
trees. Another may have found that leaving 
solid blocks of seed trees on clear-cut areas 
works best on his particular land. The 
method of “staggered” seedings, sometimes 
called group or area selections or compart- 
ment cutting, is coming into more general 
use. The public might understand this method 
better if it were described as checker-board 
logging, by which in a given area one rough 
square of lumber is logged, one skipped, the 
next logged—and so on. Selective logging— 
that is the method of tree selection—is being 
tried out on many operations, and is a mod- 
ern development of great general interest. 
Such forest practice—now in force within the 
industry, according to the State warden’s 
survey—are 95 percent effective in securing 
new timber crops. 


“Washington Forests; Their Perpetuity,” was 


hold as school land. The Fletcher Act, if passed, 
might solve the problem. 

The conference re-elected Mr. Winkenwerder 
and Mr. Cowan, president and secretary-treas- 
urer, respectively. 


Resolutions Are Adopted 


Resolutions proposed by the resolutions com- 
mittee were adopted after some discussion on 
the marketing and cutting of Christmas trees. 
The principal resolutions were as follows: 

Urge continued study of timber taxation 
by the State tax commission, the taxation 
committee of the conference, and other bodies 
with a view to practical solution. 


Commendation of efforts of private timber 
land owners and operators in conducting 
their operations so as to assure continuous 
forest production, and also the work of the 
State Forest Department in its practical ad- 
ministration of the State forest program. 

Urge the Pacific Northwest Forest Experi- 
ment station to devote all its resources pos- 
sible to experiments upon the silviculture, 
economics, cutting methods, and management 
systems valuable to the development of con- 
tinuous timber production in the Pacific 
Northwest, and to further urge that an addi- 
tional annual appropriation of $50,000 be 
made by the Congress of the U. S. to the 
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Checkerboard logging in the White River (Wash.) area of the Douglas fir region. This is 
one of several cutting methods described by W. G. Tilton, forest engineer of the West 
Coast Lumbermen's and Pacific Northwest Loggers’ associations, in his address to the 
Washington State Forestry Conference in Seattle, Nov. 18. Practices applied to the White 
River area illustrated are: Clear cutting, snag falling and controlled slash burning on blocks 
of land, and leaving large stands of seed trees between the logging sites. When the latter 
are reseeded, the seed stands are logged. A forest area managed by this method resembles 
a giant checkerboard 





discussed by Dr. W. H. Meyer of the College 
of Forestry, University of Washington. He de- 
clared there are 5,000,000 acres of virgin tim- 
ber left in Washington only 53 percent of which 
is available. The decade 1970-80 will be the time 
when it will be known whether enough second 
growth has matured for the industry to carry 
on. Markets must be. developed for second 
growth timber. 

_ C. S. Cowan, chief fire warden of the Wash- 
ington Forest Fire Association and secretary 
of the conference, declared scattered timber lands 
are becoming more accessible and merchantable 
and are being logged by loggers who leave bad 
fire risks. Owners have felt they had to sell. 
He believes areas less than a section are not 
Practicable for sustained yield practice. A pos- 
sible answer he believes is the formation of 
companies to buy and hold small tracts until 
most economically profitable to sell the timber 
or the State could purhcase such tracts and 


Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment station 
for this purpose. 


Urge upon Congress and the Washington 
Congressional delegation the urgent need for 
providing added forest fire protection funds 
under Section 2 of the Clark-McNary Act for 
co-operation with the States in the protection 
of forests against the hazard created by un- 
restricted public use of all State and private 
forest lands; more specifically it is recom- 
mended that the full $2,500,000 authorized 
under the present Clark-McNary Act be ap- 
propriated, and that said act be amended by 
providing for authorization of the full nine 
million dollars necessary to match State and 
private forest fire protection expenditures. 


Urge upon Congress enactment of proper 
legislation to enable the joint management 
of public and private timber lands in suitable 
sustained production units by enacting the 
McNary-Doxey bill. 


Urge that Washington State legislature 
recognize the hazard created by unrestricted 
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public use of forest lands by appropriating 
more adequate funds for fire protection and 
the enforcement of forest protection laws. 


Urge State division of forestry to establish 
a law enforcement unit which will be the 
instrument for bringing cases of fire trespass 
and incendiarism to law courts. 


Public agencies must necessarily be the 
leaders in a broad forest conservation pro- 
gram, present restrictions do not permit the 
1,250,000 acres of grant lands in State owner- 
ship to be managed for continuous produc- 
tion; we, therefore, recommend the initiation 
of a program leading to changes in the legal 
restrictions and administrative regulations to 
permit all State forest lands to be managed 
in accordance with approved forestry prac- 
tices for continuous production, either indi- 
vidually or in co-operation with adjacent 
private or Federal lands. 


Since a large proportion of the land area 
of the State of Washington is adapted pri- 
marily for the growing of forest crops; since 
the future prosperity of the State depends to 
a marked degree upon the fullest use of the 
productive capacity of the soil in growing 
forest crops; since timber owners independ- 
ently cannot conduct the necessary investi- 
gations and experiments; since the State of 
Washington has already provided a substan- 
tial building and considerable equipment for 
such work but has failed to provide funds 
for the operation of this laboratory, we 
strongly importune the State legislature to 
recognize the critical need for investigations 
and experiments to increase the marketable 
value of forest products from our soil by 
appropriating the necessary funds to initiate 
these at the Forest Products Laboratory of 
the College of Forestry, University of Wash- 
ington. 


Since logging, or forest engineering, has 
been recognized in both the Oregon and 
British Columbia professional engineering 
license laws but not in the Washington law, 
we recommend the inclusion of logging with 
other branches of engineering specified in 
Washington State Engineers Licensing law, 
Chapter 167, laws of 1935. 


Since the general public does not appre- 
ciate the seriousness of the forestry situa- 
tion, the present and probable future condi- 
tions of the lumber industry, and the relation 
of these conditions to the future welfare of 
the people of our State, it was resolved that 
the Washington State Forestry Conference 
provide for establishment of an Educational 
and Publicity Committee to carry on an 
active campaign to educate people on the 
basic forestry principles and to prevent the 
passage of Federal and State legislation 
detrimental to our best interests and to pave 
the way for the necessary remedial legisla- 
tion. 


Urge special study by the Pacific North- 
west. Experiment station, in co-operation 
with the joint committee, on conservation of 
the lumbermen’s associations, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a practical solution to the 
problems caused by premature cutting of 
second growth timber with the primary ob- 
jective of having such timber managed under 
approved forestry practice and retained in 
private ownership. 


We petition the Secretary of Agriculture 
to further investigate the proposal offered by 
the State Forestry Board to administer the 
Northeastern Washington Resettlement Area, 
as has been done in many other States. 

Since the unsupervised and wasteful cut- 
ting of young evergreen trees for the Christ- 
mas tree trade has led to the destruction of 
large quantities of young trees in re-seeding 
areas and the debris and discarded trees left 
under prevailing practices create fire haz- 
ards; and since the indiscriminate cutting of 
Christmas trees has deprived many land 
owners of the legitimate profit from their 
property which would be secured if cutting 
and selling were properly regulated and 
licensed; and since it is in the interest of 
conservation of forest lands and the preven- 
tion of fire hazards that some regulation of 
the cutting, selling and shipping of ever- 
greens for the holiday trade in this State and 
throughout the country be made in order to 
protect our forest resources and to prevent 
the waste and destruction of said area it was 
resolved, that the Washington State Forestry 
Conference stron gly recommend the re- 
enactment in amended form of Chapter 112, 
laws of 1937, providing for the licensing and 
regulation of the shipment of evergreen 
trees. 
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Resolutions Adopted by NLMA 


Important to Industry 


Although resolutions passed at the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association were presented in brief in the Nov. 19 issue on page 60, it is believed that they are of sufficient 
importance to the industry to print them in full. They were read by C. L. Isted, chairman of the nomi- 
nations and resolutions committee 


FOREST CONSERVATION 


We approve the action taken by the Forest 
Conservation Committee in formulating an 
affirmative program of recommendations to 
be presented to the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Forestry. 

We commend the action taken by the di- 
rectly concerned regional associations in pre- 
paring comprehensive reports of forest con- 
ditions within their several regions and in 
otherwise co-operating fully with the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee. 

We pledge the support of this association 
to the program which is being recommended 
by the Forest Conservation Committee for 
consideration and action by the 76th Con- 


gress. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

The National objective of permanent for- 
estry industry, productive use of forest land, 
has been greatly aided by the services of the 
Forest Products Division of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Its assistance to export trades has been of 
material help to such export lumber business 
as may be maintained under present adverse 
foreign market conditions, tariff discrimina- 
tions and preferences and import restrictions. 

Widely diversified markets for the various 
grades and qualities of lumber are essential 
to the economical utilization of our forest 
resources. This is of concern alike to the 
lumber industry, its workers, the public and 
the Government. The development of such 
markets both at home and abroad has been 
greatly aided by the excellent publications of 
the Forest Products Division, such as the 
recent bulletins on the uses of American 
woods. 

The quarterly surveys of Lumber Stocks, 
lumber movement and lumber consumption 
have been issued by the Department of Com- 
merce in unbroken series since 1931. These 
surveys stand foremost among current in- 
dustry analyses. They have been helpful to 
the industry and evidently to the public and 
to the Government also. The present facili- 
ties of the Forest Products Division are in- 
adequate to meet the service requests of the 
lumber industry and it is our expressed hope 
that appropriate consideration be given to 
desirable extensions of these valuable serv- 
ices in our foreign and domestic trade. 


INDUSTRY EXPORT PROMOTION 

The American lumber industry has recog- 
nized its responsibility for diligent use of 
such export trading opportunities as may be 
provided by reasonable foreign tariffs, equi- 
table shipping rates, and adequate American 
shipping space. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association should carry on _ its 
present work on reciprocal trade agreements, 
national shipping service and rate matters 
and forestry aspects of foreign trade, and is 
authorized to provide the amounts necessary 
to maintain these activities. pF 

To promote foreign trade in American 
lumber, the association is also authorized: 


1. To seek membership in the Commis- 
sion Internationale D’Utilisation Du Bois 
without present obligation beyond the year 
1939. 

2. To establish a national lumber export 
journal, or to co-operate for similar pur- 
pose with appropriate American organiza- 
tions satisfactory to the lumber export 
trade. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 

Because the public owns almost one-third 
of the nation’s forest lands, while another 
one-third is in small-scattered tracts owned 
by farmers, and in view of the responsibility 
of the Government to provide the incentive 
of profitable markets to insure the proper 
utilization of farm and other privately owned 
forest lands, we recognize the urgent need 


Amemcanfiumbherman 


for publicly supported research to develop 
industrial uses and new products and pro- 
cesses from the forest crop. We recognize 
that the production and utilization of lumber 
is not centralized in private organizations 
sufficiently permanent and financially able to 
maintain research facilities, but is scattered 
among thousands of small units in all parts 
of the country, including the owners of farm 
wood lots maintained in agricultural com- 
munities. 

The Federal Government has_ recently 
authorized the establishment of four labora- 
tories devoted to research and the extension 
of the markets and industrial uses of the 
products of agricultural crops at home and 
abroad, with adequate provision for their 
maintenance. We ask that similar adequate 
support be provided to make possible the 
complete utilization of the facilities already 
available in the Forest Products Laboratory. 
This can be accomplished only through 
largely increased annual appropriations for 
this important work. We commend the re- 
sults accomplished by the Forest Products 
Laboratory with very inadequate support, 
and we pledge the earnest co-operation of 
the lumber industry in making this work 
still more effective. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


A group of interested forest land owners 
and lumber manufacturers has arranged 
through Charles S. Keith for additional study 
of economic aspects of a number of important 
problems before our industry. They have 
expressed the desire that this study be re- 
lated as closely as practicable to the program 
of the national and regional associations, and 
that its result be available for use only 
through the associations. 

The completion of these special economic 
studies is dependent in part upon the avail- 
ability of information which may be pro- 
cured only through the regional associa- 
tions. We think these studies will be help- 
ful and we ask for them the co-operation of 
the regional and national associations. 


LAW INTERPRETATION SERVICE 


The National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation is authorized to undertake a law 
information service which, so far as prac- 
ticable, will correlate and unify the inter- 
pretations and applications to the lumber 
industry, of especially the Wage and Hour 
Law, the Government Contracts Act, the 
National Labor Relations Act, and Federal 
laws relating to Trade Practices and Price 
Discriminations. We regard this as a matter 
of direct and common concern to all manu- 
facturers of lumber and timber products. 


WAGE AND HOUR LAW 

That the Board of Directors of the N. L. 
M. A. request that the regional associations 
set up committees in their respective regions 
to consider problems arising under the Wage 
and Hour Law and that a special committee 
to consider the national problems and co- 
ordinate actions on wages and hours be estab- 
lished, such committee to consist of the 
chairmen or other designated members of the 
regional industry committees. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


1. The National Labor Relations Act, in 
its present form, has become a cause of 
more industrial friction than existed before 
its passage. Consistent with its declared 
objectives it should be so amended as to 
confer equivalent limitations alike upon 
employers and organizations of employers, 
and employees and organizations of em- 
ployees. 

2. That the amendments discussed at this 
meeting (copy attached) are approved in 
principle. 


3. That the president of the National 
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Lumber Manufacturers Association is asked 
to appoint a committee consisting of rep- 
resentatives from each of the interested 
regional associations to develop a program 
in detail and to co-ordinate the activities 
of the national with the several regional 
associations and with other interested or- 
ganizations, in securing revision of the act. 


TRADE PRACTICES 


That a committee of sales managers, con- 
sisting of not more than three from each 
region, meet early in January to discuss the 
whole problem of trade practices. 


BUDGET AND DUES 


That we approve the basis of increased 
dues from 1%c to 2c on the part of the affili- 
ated regional associations; that we authorize 
the national association budget for 1939 pre. 
dicated on that basis, and that the dues rate 
of 2c per thousand feet become effective Jan. 


1, 1939. 
FOREIGN TRADE 

The present unwholesome.balance in the 
United States between exports and imports 
of forest products should be rectified. Per- 
manent forest industry and permanent pro- 
ductive use of our major forest lands neces- 
sitate greater and more dependable markets 
for forest products. Consumption of forest 
products in foreign countries as a whole is 
increasing. Under equitable tariffs, shipping 
facilities and rates, there are large oppor- 
tunities, -both present and prospective, for 
increases in our foreign lumber trade. 

The national economic policy of the United 
States for the utilization of forest products 
and for the conservation of our forest re- 
sources and their dependent industries and 
employment should seek the following ob- 
jectives relating to our national foreign trade 
in forest products: 


1. Nation-wide recognition of our fun- 
damental American forest problem as one 
of dealing with surpluses and not with 
scarcities. 


2. Encouragement of utilization of our 
national timber resources as a means of 
sustaining permanent industry and em- 
ployment, and discouragement of the ex- 
port of American logs to other countries 
for use by them in developing wood-using 
industries, not maintaining comparable 
wage standards, to compete at lower costs 
with our own manufactured timber prod- 
ucts in both our foreign and our domestic 
markets. 

3. Continued effort, through equitable 
foreign tariff provisions in reciprocal trade 
agreements; for additional export oppor- 
tunities for American lumber and timber 
products. 

4 In national shipping policies and ac- 
tions, increased American facilities for 
shipping lumber and timber products where 
existing facilities are inadequate. 

5. Export shipping rates which will per- 
mit exporters of American lumber and tim- 
ber products to compete on a rate equality 
with competitors using foreign shipping. 

6. Restriction of the importation into the 
United States of directly competitive lum- 
ber and timber products from countries 
profiting from tariff preferences, or tariff 
or. other discriminations over American 
lumber, which they may have secured in 
other foreign countries. 


7. Limitation of imports of foreign for- 
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est products’ substantially 
American production. 


8. In whatever manner from time to 
time may be most practicable, the restric- 
tion of importation of lumber and timber 
products on a “dumping” basis or without 
reasonable regard to market conditions, in- 
cluding vigorous enforcement of the pres- 
ent anti-dumping laws. 

9. Reestablishment in American Cus- 
toms regulations and practice of the uni- 
versal North American lumber trade stand- 
ard of board measurement, as defined in the 
American Lumber Standards, and closing 
of customs loopholes which permit the 
avoidance, in part or whole, of the import 
tariffs on foreign forest products. 

10. Impartial enforcement of the _ re- 
quirement of marking of imported lumber 
and timber products as the practical means 
of enforcement and preventing evasion of 
the Domestic Origins Act. 

We call upon the appropriate agencies of 
Government, in any national program of ac- 
tion for forest conservation, to make adequate 
provision for the orderly achievement of these 


objectives. 
RETAIL CO-OPERATION 


The National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation and the regional retail lumber dealers 
associations have co-operated effectively with 
the National Small Homes Demonstration 
Program. The secretary-manager is re- 
quested to advise these groups of our appre- 
ciation of their part in the lumber promotion 
campaign and to urge the retail lumber deal- 


supplanting 


ers to join with us in a nationwide effort 
to secure in their respective eommunities a 
general recognition of progressive retail lum- 
ber dealers as the dependable source of home 
building information and home building 
service. 

In furtherance of such activities it is hoped 
that the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, in co-operation with the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, and as 
requested by many of the retail lumber as- 
sociations, may resume actively the Joint 
Retail Merchandising Service as a means of 
making available to interested retail lumber 
dealers at minimum cost a practical service 
in advertising and publicity. 


WESTERN HOMES FOUNDATION 


We commend the activity of the regional 
associations in promoting the building of low- 
cost small homes. Especially do we commend 
to the consideration of the entire lumber 
industry the type of manufacturer-retail 
dealer co-operation developed during this 
year by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Western Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association in the ingenious program of 
the Western Homes Foundation. 


HOUSING PROGRAM—1939 

We have noted with satisfaction the na- 
tionwide interest in the National Small Homes 
Demonstration, initiated by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association and the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Association, 
and the increasing use of this program by 
the home building industries at large, as a 
practical means for promoting the building 
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of small homes for more people at lower 
costs. The National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association is authorized, therefore, to con- 
tinue its activities in this field and to seek 
the further co-operation of other industries 
and of public agencies interested in these 
objectives. For these purposes it is author- 
ized to expend such sums as, during the year, 
may be available. 

We regard small homes as the most prom- 
ising major market for the products of our 
industry. We believe the importance of this 
promotion program warrants the interest and 
support of all lumbermen, and we recom- 
mend to each affiliated association that it 
make suitable provision in its principal mar- 
kets for active co-operation during 1939 with 
the National Small Homes Demonstration. 


To Represent Wholesalers at Lumber 
Trade Conference 


New York, Nov. 28.—In conformance with a 
resolution adopted at a recent national lumber 
trade conference, held in Chicago, requesting 
presidents of the three associations represented 
to appoint five members each to constitute a con- 
ference and to attend another meeting in Chi- 
cago on Dec. 12, President John I. Coulbourn 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, has announced that the following 
will represent that organization: William H. 
Schuette, Pittsburgh; Max Myers, Cleveland; 
Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati; Secretary Sid 
Darling, and the president, Mr. Coulbourn. 


Industry Grows New Forests Though Public 
Fails to Do Its Part 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 28.—Assertion that 
public forest officers have failed to function 
in their own realm in restraining the public 
fire hazard to forest lands and in bringing 
about mitigation of the onerous tax burden that 
together constitute 90 percent of regrowth 
problems, was made in an address here on Nov. 
16 to the New York College of Forestry by 
A. G. T. Moore, conservation manager of the 
Southern Pine Association. Mr. Moore, in re- 
viewing his quarter-century experiences, pointed 
to gross errors—in plowing the grazing lands 
of the western plains for “dry” farming, and 
advices that southern pine would cut out—as 
evidences that a cloak of Federal offices does 
not bestow infallibility. 


Profit Motive Will Grow Trees 


In referring to the different aspect given 
forest conservation today as compared with 
twenty-five years ago, Mr. Moore referred to 
“so called forest exploitation and devastation 
by lumbermen,” stating “I have no apologies 
to make in their behalf. Conditions and cir- 
cumstances existing during the era of alleged 
exploitation were conducive to such, and gen- 
erally speaking clear cutting was the accepted 
order of the day.” He asserted the old cry 
of “timber famine” is no longer effective and 
that the “profit motive” having been estab- 
lished, men will grow trees. He said: 

When I became associated with the south- 
ern lumber industry twenty-seven years ago 
I was told that I could expect southern pine 
to be cut out in about ten years, and would 
then probably migrate to the Pacific Coast. 
I believe it was one of your own statesmen 
who gave birth to that “decade devastation” 
slogan. I refer to the Hon. Gifford Pinchot, 
the first U. S. chief forester. At the time he 
Save birth to this shibboleth, the exigencies 
of the situation may have warranted attacks 
upon the lumber industry as such, but today 
there is public castigation of the lumber in- 
dustry to an unwarranted degree by the 
present U. S. Forester. 

It is not here intended to offer any gratui- 
tous criticism of these very excellent gen- 
tlemen. The point I am trying to make is 
(and this is: particularly true of the South) 
that the lumber industry has developed for- 
est conservation thought and practices which 
Warrant every possible encouragement by 
State and Federal agencies and officers. 


Governments Fail in Fire Protection 


Indeed, if any criticism is justified, it is 
the failure of these agencies to effectively 
do the jobs for which they were created. It 
is recognized that fire protection constitutes 
at least 75 percent of forest conservation 
problem; that the uncertainties of taxation 
have discouraged private enterprise from 
growing forests, and that this latter phase 
constitutes at least another 15 percent. 

Here we have a public fire hazard to pri- 
vate property, and archaic tax systems mili- 
tating against conservation, both of which 
are under control of the Federal and State 
governments. I think it presumptuous on 
the part of some of our public servants to 
herald the mote in the lumbermen’s eye, and 
yet conceal the beam in their own. 

Some of the means employed in concealing 
the failure of public agencies to perform the 
functions for which they were created are 
very irritating. I have in mind the practice 
of comparing net increment with commodity 
drain, and dismissing mortality with a 
cavalier wave of the hand. 


South Is Producing New Forests 


Professor A. E. Wackerman, who occupies 
the chair of forestry, Duke University of 
North Carolina, compiled figures illustrating 
forest fire devastation which were sub- 
mitted before the annual meeting of the 
American Forestry Association on May 5, 
1938. These figures are based on reports of 
the U. S. Forest Service, which show that 
there are 35 million acres of longleaf and 
slash pine in Florida, south Georgia and 
southeast South Carolina. The rate of pine 
timber growth on these areas is reported at 
658 million cubic feet per year. The com- 
modity drain (amount used for all purposes) 
is 315 million cubic feet annually, and the 
mortality is 406 million cubic feet annually. 
These figures cover trees 5 inches in diameter 
and over (breast high) and are as of 1934. 

Could Provide Larger Timber Harvests 

Measured in terms of board feet, the U. S. 
Forest Service reports the annual pine 
growth on these areas to be 2,172,000,000 
board feet, the annual commodity drain 
(amount used for all purposes) 1,277,000,000 
board feet, and mortality at 1,144,000,000 
board feet. These figures cover trees 9 
inches in diameter and over (breast high) 
and are also as of 1934. 

If losses from fire, insects and disease are 
eliminated, we can double our commodity 


drain and have plenty left over, because 
these figures do not include losses of trees 
under 5 inches in diameter (breast high) 
which are more vulnerable to fire damage 
than are the larger trees. Of course, mor- 
tality from windfall is unavoidable, but such 
represents a very small proportion of the 
annual waste. 

In deducting mortality from growth to 
ascertain net increment, and then comparing 
this net increment with commodity drain, the 
staggering losses from fire, insects and dis- 
ease, which it is the Government’s obligation 
to prevent, are submerged, and such figures 
should be brought out into the open. 

Arbitrary Regulation Is No Panacea 

The school of thought which gives pre- 
eminence to the imposition of nebulous arbi- 
trary cutting regulations as a panacea for 
alleged commercial destruction of forests, 
and indicts in toto the constructive forest 
products industries as devastators, is grasp- 
ing at the shadow and losing the substance 
of true conservation, and unfairly maligning 
the creators of much employment and indi- 
vidual and taxable weath wherefrom the 
revenues necessary to accomplish desirable 
esthetic and social objectives may be derived. 


Mr. Moore cited the attempt in 1902 of J. H. 
Kirby (Houston, Tex.) to practice selective 
logging, thwarted under mandate from the 
banker “not to leave capital on the ground” 
but nevertheless effectuated sufficiently to re- 
sult in the present fourth cutting on some 
lands. He also referred to the cutting prac- 
tices of Greeley McGowin, carried on today in 
Alabama by his sons, and specially mentioned 
22 other concerns that have instituted practical 
forest conservation programs. 
Southern Timber Industry "Going Places" 

The advent of the paper pulp industry was 
heralded by Mr. Moore as affording a mar- 
ket for thinnings, a cash return in from 12 to 
15 years (from scratch) as givmg forestry in 
the South a great impetus. He predicted in- 
tegration of lumber mill and paper pulp timber 
holdings with benefit to both. He closed his 
talk with this stirring admonition: 

The southern pines are going places, gen- 
tlemen, and when you have graduated, look 
towards the South where the “Green Gold 
Grows” and the profit motive is accepted as 
a healthy incentive to man’s constructive 
impulse and enterprise. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


Dec. 5—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Dec. 5-9—Nationa] Association of Manufacturers, 
New York. Annual meeting of the Congress of 
American Industry. 


Dec. 7-9—Carolina Lumber and Building Supply 
a. Hotel Sir Walter, Raleigh, N. C. 
nnual. 


Dec. 8—New Hampshire Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H., 
Annual. 


Dec. 10—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Somerset, Boston. Annual. 


Dec. 15-16—Western Forestry and Conservation As- 
sociation, Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. An- 
nual meeting and Forest Policy Conference of 
Private and Official Pacific Coast Agencies. 


Jan. 10-12—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. Annual. 


Dimension Manufacturers 
Hatel, Memphis, Tenn. 


15-16—Hardwood 
Association, Peabody 
Annual. 
Jan, 11—New England Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, University Club, Boston. Annual. 


Jan. 11-13—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 


Dec. 


17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 


Jan. 17-20—Union Association of Lumber and Sash 
and Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. Annual, 


17-20—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 
nnual. 


Jan. 


Jan. 20—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 


Jan. 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
—, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual. . 


Jan. 24-26—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Annual. 


Jan. 24-26—Kentucky Lumber & Supply Associa- 
tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville. Annual. 


Jan. 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla. Annual. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 3—Michigan Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, Pantlind Hotel and Municipal 
Auditorium, Grand Rapids. Annual. 


Feb. 1-3—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Auditorium, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Annual convention and merchandising clinic. 


Feb. 7-9—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 8-10—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Annual. 
10—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Nashville. Annual. 


14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 

Annual. . 

Feb. 16-17—Virginia Building Material Association, 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. Annual, 

Feb. 16-18—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Annual, 

20-21—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 

Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 22-24—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, Omaha. Annual. 

Feb. 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual, 

March 17—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Orlando. Annual. 

March 26-31—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. Annual convention wil] 
be a cruise to Cuba on S. 8S. Rotterdam. 

April 10-13—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Beaumont, Tex. Annual. 

May 25-26—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting and National Forest 
Products Sales Congress. 

June 14-16—South Dakota Retail 

Association, Rapid City, S. D. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Lumbermen’s 
Annual. 





Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen 
Announce Annual Convention 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Dec. 1.—Date and place 
of meeting of the annual convention of the 
Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
has been announced by C. Fred Klee, secretary- 
treasurer of the organization. It will be held 
at the Severin Hotel, in Indianapolis, Friday, 
Jan. 20. There will be a business session in 
the afternoon, with a speaker on the Wage and 
Hour law, and in the evening the annual ban- 
quet will take place. 

Roy Cook, Franklin, Ind., is chairman of the 
program committee, and Robert E. Hollowell, 
Indianapolis, heads the committee on enter- 
tainment. 





Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen 
Name Dates for Annual 


Totepo, Oxu10, Nov. 28.—Announcement is 
made by J. P. Bartelle, secretary and treasurer 
Union Association of Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen that the annual meeting of that 
organization will be held in the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, in Columbus; Jan. 17-20, coincidentally 
with the annual meeting of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers. The outstanding 
event, besides the election of officers will be the 
luncheon of the Old Guard at noon of the 
second day. All who have been engaged in the 
lumber business 25 years or more are invited. 
Findley M. Torrence, secretary of the Ohio 
association, will present a loving cup to the 
oldest member present. 


Preparing for "Old Guard" Meeting 


Totepo, Ono, Nov. 28—Announcing the 
annual meeting of the Union Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, to be held 
in Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 17-20, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, J. P. Bartelle, 
secretary, advises that, following the death of 
the late Walter Whitacre, who was the per- 








petual president of the Old Guard, William G.° 


Smith, of the Lyman-Hawkins Lumber Co., 
has been appointed to that office and Ernest 
Clarridge has succeeded Mr. Whitacre as chair- 
man of the resolutions committee of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Smith reports that at a meeting 
of directors of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, 125 tickets for the Old Guard 
luncheon were sold in ten minutes, with the 
directors agreeing to try for a sale of five 
more tickets each. Admittance to the luncheon 
will be by ticket, issued only to those who have 
been twenty-five years or more in lumber mer- 


chandising. Following the luncheon, there will 
be talks of fifteen minutes each from real old- 
timers; two-minute talks from selected old 
timers; election of officers and presentation by 
“Wood Construction” of a loving cup to the 
merchant who has been longest in the lumber 
business. In the banquet rooms there will be 
a number of relics of old-time ways of working 
and handling the lumber business. 





Dimension Manufacturers Schedule 
Annual At Memphis, Dec. 15-16 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 28.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers 
Association will be held, here, Dec. 15 and 16, 
at the Peabody Hotel, according to an an- 
nouncement by Louis J. Bosse, managing direc- 
tor. Memphis lumbermen and woodworkers 
have been invited to attend the annual banquet 
to be held on the first night of the convention. 
Public sessions will be held to consider the 
proposed commercial standard for solid hard- 
wood wall paneling and hardwood interior trim. 
Topics for the “closed” sessions of the annual 
include: “The Furniture Industry In 1939”; 
“Labor Saving Devices” ; “Hardwood Dimension 
in the Building Trades”; “Ideal Costing”; 
“Wage-Hour Law”; etc. 





Southwestern Ontarians Choose 
Officers for Ensuing Year 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 28.—At the annual 
Meeting of the Southwestern District of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Association, held 
at Chatham, Ont., on Nov. 24th, officers and 
directors were elected for the ensuing year as 
follows: 

President--W. T. Hutcheson, Woodstock. 

Vice-President—C. R. Roushorne, Windsor. 

Secretary-Treasurer—W. A. McInnes, Lon- 
don. 

Directors—A. W. Bennie, Leamington; P. G. 
Piggott, Chatham; Ezra Fahner, Port Stan- 
ley; M. F. Clatworthy, London; C. Charlton, 
Ilderton; T. D. Belton, Sarnia, and R. War- 
wick, Blenheim. 


Luncheon at the Wm. Pitt Hotel was fol- 
lowed by an address on the National Housing 
Act by Hughes Cleaver, M.P., Burlington, Ont. 

F. J. Overend, Peterborough, president of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Association 
gave an excellent address upon the value of the 
Association to individual dealers. He also spoke 
enthusiastically of the National Housing Act 
and predicted that it would bring about a great 
increase in building next year. 


Oklahoma City to Be Host of 
Southwestern Dealers 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 1.—Headquarters 
here are humming with activity, and all con- 
vention committees are actively at work, as 
plans for the 51st annual convention of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association are 
being rapidly whipped into shape. 

Forty-eight of the 50 annual conventions 
which the Southwestern has held have taken 
place in Kansas City. In 1926 the convention 
was held in Oklahoma City, and in 1932 in 
Wichita. Hence the coming meeting will be 
the second Southwestern annual held in Okla- 
homa. The dates are Jan. 25-27. 

All activities will occur in the new Munici- 
pal Auditorium. One hundred and eight of the 
140 available spaces in the Exhibit Hall have 
already been contracted for. Speakers of na- 
tional reputation have been secured to address 
the convention. 





Tulsa District Meeting Draws 
Record Dealer Attendance 


Tusa, Oxta., Nov. 19.—With 258 men in 
attendance, the joint meeting of the Tulsa Dis- 
trict Lumber Dealers Association and _ the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, held 
in this city on the evening of Nov. 17, was one 
of the largest and most successful assemblies 
of its kind ever conducted in the Southwestern 
territory. The meeting was convened under the 
chairmanship of Howard Hanna, head of the 
Hanna Lumber Co., and president of the Tulsa 
organization, who introduced William Stewart, 
president of the Southwestern. Mr. Stewart 
reported his activities as president, and related 
observations he had made while attending dis- 
trict meetings. He also acquainted dealers with 
the plans made for the fifty-first annual con- 
vention of the Association to be held in Okla- 
homa City, Jan. 25-27. 

Clay A. Thompson of the T. H. Rogers 
Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, was the principal 
speaker. Stressing the importance of more ag- 
gressive selling, keeping abreast of the times in 
connection with the products marketed by deal- 
ers, and fidelity in relationship to employees, 
competitors and fellow men, Mr. Thompson, 
one of the most finished speakers in the ranks 
of retail lumber dealers, was at his best. 

E. E. Woods, secretary of the Southwestern, 
talked on the importance of maintaining or- 
derly distribution of products, and urged that 
a stronger association is the answer to accom- 
plishing such distribution, He plead with the 
dealers for larger moral and financial support 
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of the Association, and complimented the Tulsa 
District dealers on the splendid organization 
they have had for years. The group was com- 
mended for its influence on the orderly mar- 
keting of materials in the district and its effect 
on the entire State. 

Harvey W. Watson, secretary of the Tulsa 
District Lumber Dealers Association, was the 
concluding speaker. Large attendance at the 
meeting was due mostly to Mr. Watson’s ef- 
forts. Salesmen of the Tulsa district provided 
a floor show that was an entertaining finale 
to an evening of excellent fellowship. Nearly 
every town in northeast Oklahoma was repre- 
sented. 


Dealers Christmas Dinner and Show 
to Aid Local Charities 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 28.—Date of Friday, 
Dec. 16, has been selected by the Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers Association for its annual 
Christmas dinner and entertainment to be held at 
the Granite Club here. 

L. D. Barclay, Toronto, is chairman for ar- 
rangements. Following the dinner and an ad- 
dress by a well known speaker there will be 
entertainment features. This event is always a 
great success, and the lumbermen contribute 
generously in cash and Christmas presents, all 
of which are donated to local charities. 








Raw Materials Group Seeks 
Creation of Reserves 


Sioux Ciry, Iowa, Nov. 28.—The national 
congress of industry and raw materials spon- 
sored by the Raw Materials National Council 
was held here, Nov. 14-16. Among the officers 
of the council is J. J. Underwood, Seattle, 
Wash., who represents the lumber interests. 

As a result of instructions in a resolution 
authorizing the Raw Materials National Coun- 
cil to appoint committees to prepare recommen- 
dations to Congress which will express the 
needs of farmers, mine, and timber operators, 
manufacturers and labor, the board agreed to 
appoint seven major committees: agriculture, 
forestry, mining, industry, chemistry, fisheries 
and labor. The committee chairmen will be 
named after consultation with leaders in the 
various industries, and the chairmen will pick 
their committeemen subject to their approval 
by the council board. 

Another resolution passed concerned the 
adoption of a national policy to encourage do- 
mestic production to the point of accumulating 
reserves equal to at least 35 percent of a normal 
year’s yield of major basic crops, and of at 
least 35 percent of all strategic and critical raw 
materials of domestic production to create em- 
ployment, increase buying power, and provide 
a backlog for the security of the nation and 
the sound operation of such industries. 





Ontario Dealers' Directors Name 
Dates for Next Annual 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 28.—The Directors of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Association 
held a meeting at the Royal York Hotel here, 
on Nov. 18. It was followed by a conference 
with a number of wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers and representatives of other lumber associa- 
tions. The sales tax on wallboard was dis- 
cussed, and the secretary-manager was in- 
structed to write to the Department of Excise 
to the effect that the directors believed that 95 
percent or more of all wallboards went into 
wall covering or building insulation, and there- 
fore should be free of sales tax, along with 
other building materials. 

Part of the afternoon session was devoted to 
discussion of the program for the twenty-second 
annual meeting, to be held at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Feb. 16, 17 and 18. F. W. 
Nicolls, Ottawa, will be invited to give an ad- 
dress on the National Housing Act, of which 
€ is the administrator. 

Arrangements will be made for a fine stage 
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show and a dance orchestra for the annual din- 
ner dance on the night of Feb. 16. 

After a discussion of the National Housing 
Act the directors decided to reprint in pamphlet 
form a series of questions and answers explain- 
ing the Housing Act published in November is- 
sue of the Monthly Bulletin, for distribution by 
the dealers to every prospective home owner in 
Ontario. At a luncheon conference with the 
wholesalers and manufacturers, the National 
Housing Act was the chief subject of discussion, 
out of which came the decision to print and 
distribute the National Housing Act pamphlet. 





Carolina Dealers Hold | 6th 


Convention 


RateicH, N. C., Nov. 28—Meeting in 
Raleigh for the first time in its history, the 
Carolina Lumber & Building Supply Associa- 
tion will open its annual convention on Dec. 7. 
Reviewing the balanced program of education 
and entertainment that awaits the members, 
and taking into account the pre-convention 
interest manifest on every hand, secretary 
E. M. Garner predicts one of the most suc- 
cessful meetings the group has ever held. In 
addition. to the dealers’ convention, salesmen 
and factory representatives will hold separate 
meetings, and attractive functions have been 
arranged for the ladies. December 7 has 
been designated Manufacturers’ Exposition 
Day, and contractors, architects, engineers and 
public officials have been invited to attend. 

Speakers for the Dec. 8 sessions include Miss 
Ruth Current, State Home Demonstration 
Agent; A. L. Fletcher, Dept. of Labor, Wash- 
ington; R. A. Huffstetler, Lexington Lumber 
Co., Columbia, S. C.; J. Munnerlyn, 
Director, National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association; and Paul E. Kendall, Field Direc- 
tor, Merchandising Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 
W. T. Spencer, Spencer Lumber Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., will begin a dealers’ forum with an ad- 
dress entitled, “A Carolina Dealers’ Outlook.” 

Committee reports will conclude the Friday 
afternoon session, and a banquet and dance 
will be held in the evening. The banquet 
speaker will be James E. Gheon, New York 
City. The ladies’ program includes luncheons, 
a tour of the city and a tea in addition to the 
banquet and dance. 





Executive Committee Named by 
Safety Council Group 


The executive committee for the Wood Prod- 
ucts Section of the National Safety Council has 
been announced. The organization’s Silver 
Jubilee session was held in Chicago, Oct. 10-14, 
with an attendance of about 10,000. The per- 
sonnel of the executive committee follows: 


General chairman—J. H. Lee, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., Rockford, Ill.; vice-chair- 
man, S. T. Dibsdale, J. G. Brill Co., Philadel- 
phia; secretary, M. C. Goodspeed, General 
Electric Co., Erie, Pa.; news letter editor, 
Karl N. Searles, American Car & Foundry Co., 
New York City; engineering committee chair- 
man, J. A. Crouse, Southern Lumber Co., War- 
ren, Ark.; membership committee chairman, 
Louis Glazer, Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; poster committee chairman, 
O. M. Swanson, Joslyn Manufacturing & Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago; program committee chair- 
man, O. C. Boileau, RCA Manufacturing Co. 
(Inc.), Camden, N. J.; publicity committee 
chairman, F. A. Pollock, Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co., Chicago; safety instruction card 
committee chairman, Thomas Sherry, Potlach 
Forests (Inc.), Lewiston, Ida.; statistics com- 
mittee chairman, W. D. Jenkins, British Co- 
lumbia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers 
(Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Members at large—R. C. Barr, Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., San Francisco, Calif.; 





WATCH FOR Practical, Mod- 
erate Cost House Plan with 
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F. W. Braun, Employers Mutuals, Wausau, 
Wis.; E. Ross Farra, Grand Rapids Safety 
Council, Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. H. Green- 
walt, Murray Wood Products, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Harry Guilbert, The Pullman Co., Chicago; 
Roland Jones, The Surty Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago; Harry J. Kelley, American Seating 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Walter S. Paine, 
Aetna Life — Affiliated Cos., Hartford, Conn.; 
J. A. Purdy, Michigan Mutual Liability Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; H. E. Seely, The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, Ill.; G. E. San- 
ford, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 





New Lumber Trade Conference 
Formed by Associations 


Delegations representing the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, and the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion met in Chicago, Nov. 17, to discuss the gen- 
erally unsatisfactory status and trends of lumber 
trade practices. ; 

After several tentative proposals of action 
were discussed, a permanent National Lumber 
Trade Conference was formed with George W. 
Dulany, Jr., president of the Eclipse Lumber 
Co., Clinton, Iowa, as chairman. Mr. Dulany 
was head of the previous Joint Lumber Indus- 
try Committee on Trade Practices, which met 
last in 1935. The presidents of the three asso- 
ciations have been asked to appoint five each to 
make up the membership of the new conference, 
which will meet Dec. 12 in Chicago for a more 
thorough study of the proposals. 





Hoo-Hoo to Honor New Box 
Association President 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 26.—Announcement 
was made that next week’s meeting at the Hoo- 
Hoo Club is to be dedicated to the National 
Wooden Box Association. Grant Dixon, presi- 
dent Western Pine Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), 
who was recently elected president of that As- 
sociation, is to be the guest of honor. Oscar 
Z. Brewer, president Brewer Pine Co., is in 
charge of arrangements. Walter Leuthold, pres- 
ident Deer Park Lumber Co., is expected to act 
as master of ceremonies. 

The newly organized Hoo-Hoo public speak- 
ing forum is to hold its first meeting on Mon- 
day night at the Davenport Hotel. This is 
intended to afford instruction and practice in 
the art of public speaking, and also in parlia- 
mentary law and salesmanship. The purpose is 
to make those taking the work more effective in- 
dividual members of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo 
Club, thereby increasing its strength, and also 
to make them better and more articulate citi- 
zens of the community. 





Alams of New Jersey Learn of 


State Safety Work 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 28.—After routine busi- 
ness had been disposed of at the regular meet- 
ing of the Alams of New Jersey, held in this 
city on Nov. 14, the members listened to an 
address by L. R. Welch, inspector of the State 
motor vehicle department. Mr. Welch outlined 
the work being done by the State to reduce 
automobile accidents, and explained that the 
three “E’s” on the badge of an inspector stand 
for engineering, enforcement and education. 
Following the talk, D. Payne, also of the de- 
partment, presented two talking movies entitled 
“Hit-Run Driver” and “Highway Maniac.” 
Both the talk and the pictures were instructive, 
and the members urged that they be presented 
wherever automobile drivers congregate. Fol- 
lowing this part of the program, special busi- 
ness was taken up, and the meeting adjourned. 


Awarded Contract for Silk Mill 


Mount Atry, Mpb., Nov. 28—The People’s 
Lumber & Supply Co., of this city, has been 
awarded the contract to erect a silk milk here, 
at a cost of approximately $35,000. The plant 
will be finished by Feb. 1, and is expected to 
give employment to 150 people. 
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Name New Secretary and 
Enlarge Staff; Re-elect President 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Nov. 30.—Addresses ot 
outstanding trade interest, and action of the 
directorate in filling the. vacancy created 
through the recent death of Secretary Thomas 
M. True, featured the semi-annual gathering, 
here, today of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which met at the Hotel 
Mayflower, with President C. R. Macpherson, 
of Palatka, Fla., presiding. Warm tributes were 
paid the late secretary by a number of speakers 
during the day, these being climaxed by the 
remarks of J. S. Farish, who was associated 
with Mr. True, while located in Jacksonville 
several years as traffic manager for the 
Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club 
and as traffic representative of other trade 
interests. 


New Secretary and Assistants Appointed 


The directors, meeting after the convention 
session, named B. R. Ellis, who for years has 
served as consulting representative of the asso- 
ciation, to the secretaryship, it being understood 
that the new executive will continue much of 
his former work. Mr. Farish was appointed 
as assistant secretary, in charge of traffic mat- 
ters, and J. A. Prestridge, who has worked in 
the headquarters office here for years as assist- 
ant secretary was continued in the same 
capacity. 

J. S. Foley, of Jacksonville and Foley, Fla., 
was made a director. 

During the convention session, Mr. Farish 
was called upon for a brief statement concern- 
ing the status of traffic litigation in which the 
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lumbermen are interested. He summarized 
available information regarding the cases pend- 
ing, and recent conferences in Atlanta and else- 
where on traffic matters. Mr. Prestridge and 
others gave reports covering operations of the 
association for the last six months. 


Favor Enactment of State Wage-Hour Laws 


Comment of M. L. Fleishel, of the organiza- 
tion’s committees on governmental relations and 
traffic, revolved substantially around the effects 
of the new Wage-Hour Law, and the outlook 
for legislation in the several States to provide 
intrastate application of the regulations which, 
under the Federal Act, are confined to busi- 
ness operating in interstate commerce. The con- 
sensus appeared to be that intrastate application 
would be helpful to the industry, leveling up 
the damaging situation now existing through 
the fact that businesses operating on an intra- 
state basis are offering in many instances 
exceedingly unfair competition by running long 
hours and paying lower wages that are possible 
to the interstate operators. The belief was 
voiced that, as a whole, provisions of the Act 
are being substantially met throughout the 
South. 


Progress Made on Durable Woods 
Promotion 


Hal P. Alston, of the Durable Woods Insti- 
tute, addressed the convention at length on his 
organization’s work, in which a number of the 
cypress manufacturers have taken an active 
interest. He reported substantial progress in 
securing specification of cedar, cypress and red- 
wood, by architects, building and loan and 
other interests having a stake in the promotion 
of improved construction. 


Lumber Must Fight to Retain Acceptance 
Standing 

R. G. Kimball, technical director of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
discussed the increasing fight made by manu- 
facturers of substitutes. He stressed that many 
substitutes, originating as competitors of lum- 
ber in heavy-duty jobs, have been refined to 
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the point where they are taking a heavy toll 
from lumber’s sales in the field of residential 
and other lighter construction. Legislative 
trends were reviewed by Mr. Kimball in some 
detail, and he made clear that a fight must be 
waged constantly by his organization and allied 
interests to keep lumber-acceptance in building 
codes and laws, and to curb restrictions under 
varied disguises. 


Reports on Grade Rules and Promotion 
Followed by Luncheon 


J. F. Wigginton, Jacksonville, chairman of 
the grade and rules committee, reported sug- 
gested changes, which were later adopted by 
the convention. These conform rather gener- 
ally with provisions which were in effect in 
1930, Mr. Wigginton stated. 

Mr. Ellis reported in some detail on the asso- 
ciation’s advertising and promotion work. 

The convention session was followed by a 
luncheon for members and guests, the board 
meeting later. 


Attend Congressional Forestry Hearing 


During the afternoon, members attended 
closing sessions of the forestry hearing con- 
ducted this week in Jacksonville by a Con- 
gressional committee for the purpose of consid- 
ering conditions affecting the Southern States, 
with a view to guiding future legislation. 


Congressmen Study Southern Forestry 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Nov. 29.—The three 
members of a joint congressional committee 
on forestry, empowered by a joint resolution 
of Congress to study and make an investiga- 
tion of the present and prospective situation 
in regard to the nation’s forest lands, heard 
testimony from representatives of Federal and 
State forestry organizations, fire control and 
planting co-operators, managers of farm lands, 
landowners and farm managers interested in 
operating their properties on a sustained yield, 
representatives of State forestry associations, 
slash pine forestry associations, and similar 
agencies during today’s opening session of a 
two-day hearing. H. M. Wilson, president 
Florida Forestry Association, was chairman. 
Those on the joint committee are: Congress- 
men Hampton P. Fulmer of South Carolina, 
vice chairman of the special congressional 
forestry committee; Wall Doxey of Mississippi, 
and Walter M. Pierce of Oregon. Testimony 
taken will be incorporated into a report to be 
made in congress. 

Representatives of the various groups heard 
stressed the importance of forestry to the 
South, and most of them urged Federal co-op- 
eration for fire prevention and control. Frank 
Heyward, Georgia State forester, summed up 
the situation for the Association of State For- 





esters in a long report. Mr. Heyward said that 
in the South from five to six acres of every 
ten are forest land, with a total of over 178,- 
500,000 acres suitable for producing raw mate- 
rial. He stated that production on this land 
could be doubled or trebled, with probably 
five times the number of individuals now em- 
ployed hired in gainful occupation. It was 
asserted that six pulp mills could absorb the 
shrinkage in cotton labor for all of Louisiana as 
was experienced during the peak years of 1926 
and 1934 when about 600,000 acres were re- 
moved from cotton production. 

On the second day, the joint congressional 
committee will hear from representatives of 
naval stores operators, lumbermen, pulp and 
paper companies, and other wood using agen- 
cies interested in forest conservation. State 
Senator A. G. McArthur invited the commit- 
teemen to tour northeast Florida and south- 
eastern Georgia, Dec. 1, to inspect forest con- 
servation work in those areas. 
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Maine Retailers Convene 


PorTLAND, Me., Nov. 28.—The Retail Lumber Dealers Association of 
Maine held its fifth annual meeting at the l‘almouth Hotel on Nov. 18, 
with President Edward E. Fox of Portland in the chair, culminating with 
a banquet attended by 250 members and guests including a long list of 
wholesale dealers from many New England centers. The Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association was represented by President J. G. Ven- 
ter of New Haven, Conn.; Secretary-Manager Paul S. Collier, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Assistant Manager Hal A. Bellows, Springfield, Mass., and Field 
Secretary J. F. Luby, of Boston. 

Officers for ensuing year were chosen as follows: 

President—H. H. Jackson, Augusta. 

Vice Presidents—S. W. Collins, Caribou, and A. G. Hanson, 
Biddeford. 

Secretary-Treasurer—N. U. Greenlaw, Norway. 

There were addresses by H. A. Bellows on “Dealer Relations”; by 
Ralph Jordan, of Belfast, on “Practical Accounting for the Retailer”; by 
Henry Turgeon, of Lewiston, on “Marketing Problems,” and by Mr. 
Venter, on the “Outlook for 1939.” 

Edward W. Treen, of New York, secretary Northeastern Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association, reviewed the Wage-Hour law and its effects 
upon the lumber industry. P. G. Butler of Ware-Butler (Inc.), Water- 
ville, outlined “The Retailer’s Job.” 

Secretary Collier reviewed trade trends, and John H. Magee, State 
director of the Federal Housing Administration, predicted a building 
movement that would expand steadily through 1939 provided the lumber 
dealers did a good selling job. 

“There is plenty of money available at the banks,” said he, “and the 
best mortgage loan any bank can make is one guaranteed by the United 
States government. But you material dealers must realize that the margin 
of profit from a real estate loan leaves very little room for promotional 
work either by loaning banks or by the government. The lumber dealers 
must sell the idea of home ownership.” 





Roofer Men Plan Annual 


CoLumBus, Ga., Nov. 29.—Plans for the annual meeting and ladies 
night of the Roofer Manufacturers Association to be held Jan. 17, were 
made at a regular meeting of the lumber manufacturers’ group of Georgia 
and Alabama held here Tuesday at the Ralston hotel. A large attend- 
ance is expected on the occasion. 

Effect on the industry of the wages and hours law and failure of 
demand so far to fully meet the increased cost of production under com- 
petition of the West Coast trade were discussed at length during the 
regular open session and at the executive session grade marking and 
freight rates were scheduled for further discussion. Progress was re- 
ported in the establishment of R. M. A. grade marking on the eastern 
and middle West markets. 

Several wholesalers and railroad representatives attended the open 
meeting and speakers included Tom Crenshaw, New York lumber sales- 
man; Thomas Griffin and J. P. Moyer, of the local Colonial Lumber 
Co., wholesalers; J. D. Kay, of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co., and 
Bill Divers, Southern railway representative. 

Discussion by President H. E. Hammack, of Edison, and others, re- 
vealed that the members of the association are living up to the wages 
and hours law 100 percent, but that there is believed to be a lot of 
chiseling going on. However, Mr. Moyer expressed the belief that 
mills that are not observing the law will run into a “snag” when they 
attempt to move output out of the State in which it is manufactured. 
The association vigorously opposed the wages and hours proposals be- 
fore enactment of the new Federal law, but at the last meeting here 
four weeks ago they went on record as favoring its rigid enforcement. 

Mr. Griffin stressed the importance of grade marking, which he says 
is becoming more and more to be demanded by the eastern and middle 
western markets. Mr. Moyer attributed the present slump in prices and 
demand to higher prices due to the wages and hours law and to the 
approaching holidays. He directed attention to the fact that usually 
there is dullness at this season. 

Mr. Divers, speaking as a railroad man, questioned as to when he 
thought there would be lower freight rates, directed attention to the 
fact that a third of the railroads are now in the hands of receivers. 

Mr. Crenshaw declared the lumbermen of this section faced the prob- 
able loss of business in markets of the East and middle West if the 
price of $18 per thousand for roofers delivered on the railroads is adhered 
to in face of West Coast competition. He gave a list of comparative 
prices and his recent experiences in the markets regarding demands for 
West Coast lumber and southern pine. He stressed the need of greater 
adherence to grade marking rules. 

In his opening address President Hammack urged general adherence 
to R. M. A. grade marking and well manufactured and well seasoned 
lumber. He voiced a general feeling of optimism over the outlook for 
1939 and pointed to things that indicate the tendency toward stronger 
demand for government and private needs. 

The meeting was concluded with the luncheon at 1 o’clock for mem- 
bers and visitors. W. R. Melton, of Cuthbert, secretary, was given in- 
structions regarding plans for the annual meeting and ladies night 
attendance on Jan. 17. 
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CArrow Brand TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


During centuries of slow growth Nature has 
fashioned with an artistic hand the ex- 
quisite grain designs of Tidewater Red 
Cypress. Fashioned them in a variety of 
patterns, all of which possess an individ- 
uality of character and coloring. 


Homebuilders, seeking the unusual, find in 
versatile Tidewater Red Cypress a means 
to create striking decorative effects, or a 
soft, natural charm; to develop an atmos- 
phere that is ultra modern, or one that is 
delightfully antique. Whether the choice is 
Knotty cypress, Black cypress, Pecky, Birds- 
eye, or one of the many interesting patterns 
found in the regular finish grades—interi- 
ors of Tidewater Red Cypress have a per- 
sonality all their own. 


And because it lends itself admirably to a 
wide range of treatment—to staining, wax- 
ing, varnishing, tinting and other special 
finishes—Tidewater Red Cypress harmon- 
izes with any scheme of decoration. It is 
adaptable to any type of home interior. 


You can help the builders in your com- 
munity make their homes more attractive 
and more livable by recommending Arrow 
Brand Tidewater Red Cypress for trim, 
panelling and other interior uses. If there 
is any information you desire on special 
finishes or patterns, write direct to the 
Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Company, 
always your most dependable source of 
supply for trade and grade-marked Arrow 
Brand Tidewater Red Cypress, “The Wood 
Eternal.” 


~ _ 


Arrow Brand ‘the Wood Eternal 
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FLORIDA LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS COMPANY 


Jacksonville, Florida 





Barnett National Bank Building 
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Appalachian Producers 


Authorize Special Fund to Promote 
Solid Hardwood Wall Paneling 


Cincinnati, Ounto., Nov. 28.—Appalachian 
hardwood producers, through their association, 
the Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers, 
(Inc.), here, Nov. 18, at the annual meeting, 
took definite action to promote the widespread 
use of solid hardwood wall paneling. The 
initial step was the approval of a resolution, 
offered by Fred Bringardner, Bringardner 
Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky., chairman of the 
trade extension committee, creating a special 
fund to promote “Character-Marked” and 
“Conventional” hardwood~ paneling. These 
classifications were tentatively approved at a 
meeting Nov. 17, when hardwood producers 
and others interested met to revise a proposed 
standard for the paneling. A detailed report 
of the meeting and features of the proposed 
standard appear elsewhere in this issue. 


Need Further, Aggressive Promotion 


E. R. Boyd, Virginia Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Tazewell, Va., president of the AHMI, 
reviewed the market trend for hardwoods, cit- 
ing it as being “forward and down until mid- 
summer and then climbing and in the right 
direction.” He urged familiarization with all 
Federal regulations in order to operate as 
smoothly as possible and pleaded for “further, 
aggressive trade promotion,” both as to money 
and energy, to combat the inroads made by 
substitutes. 

“We have kept still and have taken too 
much for granted because we have a quality 
product,” he said. “Quality is second to pro- 
motion in securing a market. We have the 
advantage of quality and we should couple 
this with efforts to increase our markets and 
hold the ones we have. Substitute interests 
have given us a costly lesson; they have 
spent dollars to our dimes, but it has paid 
them. One company had 40 percent of its 
1937 business from products unknown ten 
years ago; this company spends 4.3 percent 
of its gross sales for trade promotion. 

“The ten years of effort and the quarter of 
a million dollars we have spent to promote 
Appalachian hardwoods have been worth- 
while; Appalachian means quality where 
hardwoods are known and used. I recom- 
mend we discard the minimum basis for trade 
extension and provide funds sufficient to take 
advantage of all the opportunities for our 
products.” 


Confidence Replacing Confusion 


In an optimistic report, C. H. Clendening, 
Cincinnati, secretary of the organization, 
stated that “confidence is replacing confusion 
and we are in a period of improved business. 
There have been continued and _ noticeable 
gains. General business has gained 28 points 
during’ the past four months and seven points 
in the last thirty days. Basic industry prices 
are up nine points under the 1937 level, not 
keeping pace with improved conditions of de- 
mand.” Discussing building, he said: 

A construction boom is expected and pre- 
dicted. This has been halted several times 
but the October building total of $357,700,000 
was the largest month in the past ten years. 
There has been a need for new construction 
piling up each year since 1931 and the build- 
ing in 1938 will do no more than take care 
of 1938 needs, still leaving this big market 
—a market which is playing an important 
part in our business. 

October sales: at our Appalachian mills, 62 
units reporting, showed a gain of 29 percent 
over September. Sales are rising three to 
one over production at the present and the 
Appalachian hardwoods gain of 64 points as 
against the general business gain of 28 points 
is an impressive one. Our association activi- 


ties of the past year have been those of ac- 





complishment. We have come through in 
good financial shape and we will continue to 
serve our members. The Wage-Hour Law 
as it affects our members is a new and per- 
manent duty imposed on our staff but we are 
prepared to handle it. 

President Boyd appointed the following 
committees, before introducing James C. West, 
West Statistical Service, Cincinnati: 

Nominations—J. F. Bushelman, Ralph Mc- 
Cracken and W. E. Berger. 

Resolutions—S. F. Horn, E. G. Garties and 
E. P. Vaughn. 


Statistical Position Good 


J. C. West, who recently completed a 4,000 
mile trip, expressed the opinion that the hard- 
wood producers have reason to feel encouraged ; 
that the statistical position of the Appalachian 
mills is good. Items most plentiful at the present 
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making a command appearance following his 
address at the group’s annual meeting in 1937, 
declared that “the time has come for business 
men to say to Government: ‘Fall in line or 
get out of the way. We are going forward,’ 
We have been living in a world of vision and 
dreams for the last several years and we must 
not lay our plans from viewing the immediate 
past. Imaginary remedies are for imaginary 
troubles but they have been no good for reali- 
ties. We have tried all the wrong ways as 
we usually do, and now we are headed the 
right way; Nature has her constructive forces 
at work for us and we should co-operate with 
her. 

“The Government’s function is to regulate 
business, to protect our rights—not to direct 
business as it has attempted to do. The 
Government doesn’t seem to realize that we 
have had an electric and gas ‘revolution’ de- 





Seated, left to right: Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; J. J. Linehan, Cincinnati, president, National Hardwood Lumber Association; 
E. R. Boyd, president, Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.) Tazewell, Va.; John W. McClure, 


Chicago, secretary, National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


Standing, left to right: Ed. R. Linn, sec- 


retary-manager, Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.) Memphis; F. Noel Pearce, vice president AHMI, 
Philadelphia; C. H. Clendening, secretary, and H. E. Everley, trade promotion manager, AHMI, Cincinnati 


were given as wormy white oak and 4/4 No. 
1 common and select white oak. 


If trade promotion is fully carried out, he 
said, the demand for solid hardwood wall 
paneling and the requirements of the furni- 
ture and casket plants should afford the 
necessary outlets and at better prices. 

Some stocks have not been reduced and 
Appalachian production for the past twenty- 
two months has exceeded sales by forty-three 
million feet. However, since Jan. 1, 166,000,- 
000 more feet of hardwoods have been 
shipped than cut; one and one-half billion 
feet is the total amount of sales for the 
period. The surplus has kept the price down. 
Some stocks are scarce and many of the mill 
lists are not balanced. Full eight-hour opera- 
tion of the Appalachian mills for October 
would have produced forty million feet of 
lumber. In reality, seventeen and one-half 
million, or 44 percent of capacity was pro- 
duced. Sales of twenty-two million feet dur- 
ing the month, or 54 percent of possible pro- 
duction, are listed against shipments of 
twenty million feet or 50 percent. 


Business Is Going Forward 


Dr. Gus W. Dyer, professor of economics 
at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., 





stroying space and now tending toward de- 
centralization of business which is a good 
thing. In the past, the machine age had 
drawn workers together and jammed them 
up. True the scale of wages mounted from 
$239 per year for a factory worker in 1849, 
to a high of $1,316 in 1929, but the effect of 
crowding in cities almost destroyed the 
meaning of the home. Business must take 4a 
broader outlook, move to the country. 


Preceding the annual luncheon, given mem- 
bers and visitors, President Boyd introduced 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of ‘he 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C.; John W. McClure, secre- 
tary of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, Chicago; J. J. Linehan, president of 
the NHLA, Cincinnati; Ed. Linn, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Pro- 
ducers, (Inc.), Memphis. 


Dr. Compton, who also appeared during the 
afternoon program, to outline the present ob- 
jectives of the NLMA and to review briefly 
the trend of discussion and actions at the re- 
cent annual meeting of this organization, urged 
closer co-operation between the Appalachian 
group and the national association. 
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Panels Offer Beauty and Durability 


Mr. McClure, reporting on the business out- 
look, following a three weeks’ tour of the 
industrial centers of hardwood consumption, 
stated that the Appalachian group deserves 
praise for the position which its products hold 
through the entire hardwood-use field. He 
urged continued full support of trade exten- 
sion work and especially the development of 
a market for solid hardwood wall paneling. 
“We can sell the women on its beauty and 
economy,” he said, “and offer them durability 
and convenience as well. We must gear our 
sales campaign to what the public wants—and 
we must create the desire for wood products 
and their preference above competitive items.” 


Mr. Linn expressed, on behalf of southern 
hardwood producers, decided interest in the 
plan to promote solid hardwood wall paneling. 
He also expressed the belief that there would 
be complete co-operation from the two groups 
as far as Wage-Hour Law problems are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Linehan, a former president of the 
AHMI, who was elected to the presidency of 
the NHLA in September, stated that his elec- 
tion to the latter office was a recognition of 
the importance of the Appalachian district in 
the production and distribution of hardwoods. 
“One of the most important problems facing 
our industry today,” he said, “is the need for 
readjustments arising out of a conscientious 
effort on the part of individual units to meet 
the requirements of the Wage-Hour Law.” 

Exhibits viewed during the luncheon hour 
included: Character-marked oak furniture by 
the McCorkle Lumber Co., Stonega, Va.; 
Character-Marked Beech panels by the Cherry 
River Boom & Lumber Co., Philadelphia; Re- 
productions from advertisements and feature 
sections of a Cincinnati newspaper, showing 
furniture and wall paneling of Character 
Marked hardwood; an interesting table of 
exhibits of the services of the Lumbermens 
Credit Association, Chicago. The latter also 
furnished boutonnieres to all attending the 
meeting. 

H. E. Everley, manager of the AHMI trade 
extension department, as the first speaker of 
the afternoon session, called attention to the 
effort his department is making to interest 
architects, concerned with the designing of 
buildings used for educational purposes, in the 
use of Appalachian hardwoods. “There are, 
at this time,” he said, “approximately $35,000,- 
000 worth of schools in which Appalachian 
hardwoods, including red and white oak, birch, 
poplar, chestnut and hard maple are being used. 


Panels Allow Many Wall Effects 


“For a broader utilization of hardwoods 
with character and other markings, we devoted 
much effort since the beginning of this year 
to the development of a type of standardized 
wood paneling, to be manufactured on a quan- 
tity basis and to be sold for a price well 
within the reach of the average home builder. 
There is now a definite trend toward the use 
of wood paneling, and an architecturally cor- 
rect and acceptable design must be offered. 
The design must be applicable to any of the 
more commonly used hardwoods, in either 
painted or stained finishes, and must offer a 
broad latitude in the number of wall effects 
which can be produced. 

“The design must permit quantity produc- 
tion from standard grades and sizes, with the 
greatest possible economy of material, labor 
and other manufacturing costs. The paneling 
must be made so that it can be easily and 
economically applied by a carpenter of average 
skill. The design and dimensions must offer 
facility in packing, shipping, stocking and dis- 
tributing.” 

Mr. Everley demonstrated the panel as de- 
veloped by the AHMI, in co-operation with 
architects and others. He then introduced B. 
A. Weber, White & Weber, architects, Chi- 
cago, who has played an important part in 
the development of solid hardwood paneling 
esign. 

Mr. Weber stated that solid hardwood wall 
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paneling, if properly introduced and promoted, 
would gain widespread acceptance and have 
a real “future.” “The problem is to let every- 
one know about it,” he said. In a series of 
moving pictures, installations of hardwood 
paneling of the Character-Marked and Con- 
ventional types were shown in homes in Hins- 
dale, Ill., Cincinnati and in West Virginia. 
“We used the Hinsdale homes, three of 
them, as a ‘laboratory’ and stayed within a 
budget,” Mr. White said. “In each case the 
library of the home was finished in Appa- 
lachian hardwood paneling. We were surprised 
when first approached on the idea of using 
Character-Marked hardwoods of Appalachian 
production and, without knowing what they 
would cost, had the idea that the panels would 
be in the ‘luxury’ class and their cost prohib- 
itive. We are glad to co-operate and the manu- 
facturers should be willing to explore this field 
properly and adequately meet its requirements. 
Then there will be use and a demand.” 
Resolutions approved, in addition to the one 
dealing with trade extension work for hard- 
wood paneling as a separate activity from the 
association’s regular promotional efforts, in- 
cluded: Praise and commendation of the ef- 
forts, advice and interest of J. W. Mayhew 
for his part in the success of the AHMI and 
its members; citing the Wage-Hour Law as a 
measure to be observed as long as it remains 





Secretary Carl H. Clendening of the Appalachian 
Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.) standing beside 
Character-Marked beech wall panels exhibited by 
the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., Philadelphia 


a law, and asking that the administrator take 
prompt action to see that it is universally en- 
forced. 


Re-elect Officers and Directors 


The nominations committee, feeling that the 
membership benefited to a great extent under 
the administration of the closing year, offered 
its selection of the same officers and directors. 
This was unanimously approved. These groups 
include : 


President—E. R. Boyd, Virginia Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Tazewell, Va. 


Vice President—F. Noel Pearce, Cherry 
River Boom & Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Secretary—Carl H. Clendening, Cincinnati. 


Directors—Eastern Kentucky, Roy E. Pope, 
Kitchen Lumber Co., Ashland; West Vir- 
ginia, M. R. McCorkle, McCorkle Lumber Co., 
Stonega, Va.; Northern West Virginia, E. M. 
Bonner, Atlas Lumber Co., Cincinnati; South- 
ern West Virginia, R. J. Carroll, Wilderness 
Lumber Co., Charleston; East Tennessee, W. 
L. Cortleyou, Emory River Lumber Co., 
Lancing; Western North Carolina, J. W. 
Mayhew, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. 


Directors-at-Large—J. J. Linehan, Fred 
Bringardner and Luther O. Griffith, Griffith 
Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va. 





wear GRAPEFRUIT 


MEAT 
The Pink of Perfection 
Send Gift Lists For Christmas Delivery 


The ideal gift for a friend, relative, customer 
or employe. Tempting, tasty, rich, ripe, heavy 
with juice. Full size standard box weighs 
approximately 86 Ibs., contains 50 to 80 fruits. 
Half-size box, 27 te 40 fruits. If for gifts, 
send your personal or business cards. Shipped 
in WOOD crates, Express Prepaid. Below are 
cost prices, delivered. 


Full Half 
Size Size 
Box Bex 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. .$4.00 $2.25 
Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, Missouri, 


Nebraska, New Mexico, Tennessee.. .$4.25 $2.50 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 

N. Carolina, N. Dakota, Ohio, 8. Caro- 

lina, S. Dakota, Wisconsin........... $4.75 $2.75 
Delaware, Dist. Col., New Jersey, Mary- 

land, New York, Pennsylvania, Utah, 

Virginia, West Va., Wyoming........ $5.25 $3.00 
Connecticut, Idaho, Maine, Massachu- 

setts, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 

shire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Wash- 

RI, III, isin 4 o:5:0's cs ya0-cnceeec oe $5.75 $3.25 
H. D. FOOTE, Grower, Edinburg, Texas 
Address all correspond : Alexandria, La. 














As a special Xmas gift 
to a friend, associate, or 
client “in the trade” send 


HOLY OLD 
MACKINAW 


by STEWART H. HOLBROOK 


‘¢ The finest history of 
lumbering yet published!’’ 


$2.50 — your bookseller will wrap 
and mail for you. 


THe Macmittan Company, 


New York 

















HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND 
OREGON'S 
Distinctive Hotel 

Centrally lo- 
cated. Air condi- 
tioned dining 
rooms. Unexcelled 
cuisine. 


All rooms with 
bath. Reasonable 
rates. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 
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Hardwood Factors Tentatively Approve 
Proposed Wall Panel Standard 


CincinNaATI, Ouro, Nov. 28.—Appalachian 
hardwood producers, together with the secre- 
taries of a number of hardwood associations, 
I. J. Fairchild, chief of the division of trade 
standards of the National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., and members of the lumber 
trade press, met here, Nov. 17, to clarify and 
tentatively approve a proposed commercial 
standard for solid hardwood wall paneling. The 
entire group devoted several hours of intensive 
effort with the result that a further meeting, 
Dec. 15, in Memphis, will probably conclude 
the necessary settling of minor details. 

The proposed standard, to provide a common 
basis for the manufacture, distribution and use 
of solid hardwood wall paneling; to simplify 
the procurement of standard sizes and patterns 
for the benefit of all concerned; to permit the 
combining of various species; and to make 
possible the interchange of products from vari- 
ous units and regions, thus broadening the field 
of application for the paneling, is being sub- 
mitted on behalf of the following groups: 

National Hardwood Lumber Association; 
Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.); 
Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.); Ameri- 
can Walnut Manufacturers’ Association; 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; Philippine Mahogany Im- 
port Manufacturers Association; Hardwood 
Dimension Manufacturers’ Association; Ma- 
hogany Association (Inc.); Northeastern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 


The conference, the third that has been held, 
was under the chairmanship of John W. 
McClure, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, Chicago. He was assisted 
by Louis J. Bosse, managing director of the 
Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. Among those taking an 
active part in the conference were: 


J. J. Linehan, Mowbray & Robinson Lum- 
ber Co., Cincinnati; C. S. Badgett, Cherry 
River Boom & Lumber Co., Richwood, W. Va.; 
F. Noel Pearce, Cherry River Boom & Lum- 
ber Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; W. L. Cortleyou, 
Emory River Lumber Co., Lancing, Tenn.; 
W. J. Wright, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cin- 
cinnati; E. R. Boyd, Virginia Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Tazewell, Va.; C. H. Clendenning, 
secretary, L. C. Bonner, field representative, 
and H. E. Everley, trade promotion manager, 
Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.), 
Cincinnati; E. P. Vaughn, Vestal Lumber & 
Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Thomas J. Mc- 
Hugh, Atlantic Lumber Co., Boston, Mass.; 
Ed. R. Linn, secretary-manager, and F. W. 
Kelley, field engineer, Southern Hardwood 
Producers (Inc.), Memphis; Fred Bringard- 
ner, Bringardner Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky.; 
J. W. Mayhew and John C. Turner, W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; E. M. 
Bonner, Atlas Lumber Co., Cincinnati; M. R. 
McCorkle, McCorkle Lumber Co., Stonega, 
Va.; Roy E. Pope, Kitchen Lumber Co., Ash- 
land, Ky.; Luther O. Griffith, Griffith Lumber 
Co., Huntington, W. Va., S. F. Horn and Jack 
Whaley, Southern Lumberman, Nashville, 
Tenn.; F. M. Richardson, AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Chicago. 


A standard for solid hardwood wall paneling 
will provide architects, contractors, jobbers 
and lumber dealers, and all those industries and 
individuals interested in the building trades, 
with a standardized product, available both to 
them and the consuming public through the 
usual channels of distribution. The use of such 
paneling, produced in accordance with the 
standard, will make this product of nature an 
agency for increasing the esthetic values of 
interior decoration, will make for quality, econ- 
omy and durable construction, and will be of 
further economic importance as a forest con- 
servation measure by providing a means for the 
broader utilization and appreciation of wood. 

“Character-Marked”’ and “Conventional” 
were tentatively approved as the two classifica- 


tions of hardwood wall paneling. Character- 
Marked covers paneling with a surface which 
displays various character markings inherent in 
the tree, reflecting the natural beauty of hard- 
wood, including knots; worm holes and 
grooves; swirls, burls and other fiber or grain 
irregularities; stain, spots, mineral streaks and 
other color variations occurring in the growth 
of the wood. Conventional paneling is a classi- 
fication to cover material intended for the more 
formal effects and designs. Variations in color 
due to the growth of wood will be admitted in 
this type, together with the natural configura- 
tions. Knots and worm holes are not permitted 
in this classification. 


Glossary of Markings 


Included in the glossary of the proposed 
standard are the following: 


Burl and Swirl—a swirl or twist in the 
grain of the wood which occurs near a knot 
but does not contain a knot; Knot—a knot 
is a branch or limb embedded in the wood 
substance of a tree which has been exposed 
in the process of manufacture; Worm Holes 
—(Grooves and Tracks)—Worm holes etc., 
are voids in the wood caused by the burrow- 
ing action of certain wood-infesting worms; 
Mineral Streaks—various discolorations in the 
wood texture caused by different types of 
natural and chemical reactions in the growth 
of the wood; Stains—Blue, a bluish or gray- 
ish discoloration of the sapwood, caused by 
the growth of certain moldlike fungi on the 
surface and in the interior of the piece; 
Brown, a rich brown to deep chocolate 
brown discoloration of sapwood, of some pine 
caused by a fungus which acts similarly to 
the blue-stain fungus; Chemical Brown, a 
chemical discoloration of wood which some- 
times occurs during the air drying or kiln 
drying of several species, usually caused by 
oxidation of extractives. 


As to installation effects, the paneling is 
designed to meet the wide range of interior 
building requirements and also to satisfy the 
individual tastes and preferences of builders. 
Paneling manufactured in accordance with the 
proposed standard offers builders the choice of 
twelve distinct effects and many variations. 
Sketches of typical elevations are reproduced 
elsewhere on this page. Among the installa- 
tions recommended are: vertical wainscot to 
standard chair rail height, with or without 
moldings; horizontal wainscot to standard chair 
rail height (30 to 36 inches from the finished 
floor) with or without moldings; vertical to 
ceiling height, consisting of one-piece panel 
boards, with or without moldings; vertical to 
ceiling height, consisting of wainscot members 


and longer panel boards, separated by chair rail, 
with or without moldings; horizontal to ceiling 
height, with or without moldings and horizontal 
wainscot and vertical upper portion, with or 
without moldings. 

Hardwood trim, consisting of suitable base 
and cornice numbers, chair-rail moldings, win- 
dow and door trim and panel strips, as will be 
shown in the standard, are recommended. Other 
trim patterns can of course be substituted jf 
such patterns harmonize architecturally with the 
design of the paneling. 

In order to assure the purchaser that he js 
getting solid hardwood wall paneling of the 
quality he specifies, the producers of the panel- 
ing, individually or in concert with their trade 
association, may issue certificates of classifica- 
tion for specific shipments or grade and trade- 
mark each piece as conforming to the estab- 
lished standards. The following is recom- 
mended for such certificates : 





This SOLID HARDWOOD WALL 
PANELING 

Classification Species 
has been manufactured by a mem- 
_ hk Association 
and is guaranteed to conform to 
the Commercial Standards CS—, 
issued by the National Bureau of 
Standards of the U. S. Dep't. of 
Commerce. 


Name of Manufacturer. 





As far as seasoning and care, the proposed 
standard sets forth that all paneling material 
shall be kiln dried, according to accepted meth- 
ods for the species in question, to a proper and 
uniform moisture content before it is machined 
and thereafter protected to prevent the absorp- 
tion of moisture. As to workmanship, it is 
specified that all paneling and trim shall be of 
good workmanship, uniform thickness and 
manufactured in accordance with good mill 
practice. Machining imperfections will not be 
permitted. The face side of all flat surfaces is 
to be sanded smoothly. In warehousing and 
handling, it is set forth that the material should 
be adequately protected against moisture ab- 
sorption and other damage during warehousing 
and handling until it is installed. 

Detail requirements for the paneling have 
been tentatively agreed upon as follows: 


Patterns—Paneling shall be machined in 
accordance with the approved patterns and 
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Elevations of different panel uses and effects. A market of enormous possibilities will soon be opened 
as homebuilders learn that the luxury of hardwood panelled rooms is available at no “extra" cost 
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dimensions decided upon and shown in the 
proposed standard. 

Thickness—The standard thickness of hard- 
wood wall. paneling when machined shall be 
95/32-inch. The thickness of the base and 
frieze board members shall be 1y7-inch. 
After sanding, each item shall be approxi- 
mately 1/32-inch less. 

Width—Paneling shall be furnished in 
widths of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 inches face size 
for vertical paneling. For horizontal panel- 


2-in.; and 8 ft. 8-in. for vertical application 
to conform to the design effects shown in 
the standard and to care for ceiling heights 
ranging from 8 to 9 ft., and also for the use 
of chair-rail height paneling. Horizontal 
paneling shall be in random lengths of 2 ft. 
and up and shall be end-matched to make 
perfect fitting joints. 


Reverse Face—This may be flat, hollow- 
backed or grooved at the discretion of the 
manufacturer, for the reason that properties 


5| 


A Lumber Line 
That Builds Up 


Dealer Income 





eiling ing the widths shall be 6, 7 and 8 inches face peculiar to each species of hardwood make 
sos size. Molding widths are to be as indicated the same treatment of all inadvisable or un- 
th in sketches in the standard. necessary. 
s Length—Vertical paneling and mouldings The measurement of solid hardwood wall 
th shall be furnished in seven lengths, 2 ft. 6-in.; paneling shall be computed on the basis of 
/ Dase 5 ft. 6-in.; 6 ft.; 6 ft. 6-in.; 7 ft. 8-in.; 8 ft. square foot measure. 
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trade- 


six new leaflets, which set forth the advantages 
and importance of protection afforded the con- 
sumer by officially grade-marked Southern pine, 
for distribution by lumber dealers, is announced 
by A. S. Boisfontaine, assistant secretary, 
Southern Pine Association. 

“There has been a growing demand by 


subject from a specific angle, and in simple 
language tells the prospective home builder 
why he should recognize his own responsibility 
in lumber buying, so that his investment in a 
home may have adequate protection against 
deterioration and future repair bills, as is the 
case when green or unseasoned lumber is used. 





The six leaflets 
are titled as _ fol- 
lows: 4. “SPA 


GRADE-MARKED 


Grade-Marked Lum- 


this better Pine from the Klamath region is 
more and more demanded by buyers who 
seek superior value. We can promptly sup- 
ply your needs in SELECTS and COMMON, 
S4S, PATTERNS or ROUGH, SHOP and BOX. 
Drop us a line today and let us quote on 
your requirements. 


Send Your Orders to 
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a “The Inside Story, Sprague River, Oregon 


of a Good Home.” 
4. “$50 Now or $500 


HUNTINGTON TAYLOR, General Manager 
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for imprinting will 
be made. 


We are member of Western Pine Association 
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lumber distributors for arguments in behalf 
of quality lumber, and these new leaflets are 
designed to provide effective talking points 
in favor of certified lumber,’ said Mr. Bois- 


fontaine. “They are offered at a time when 
specifiers and buyers are showing a high re- 
gard for quality factors in lumber and they 
should prove extremely valuable to progres- 
sive lumber dealers. 


“Responsible retail lumber dealers need 
ammunition of this type more than ever, not 
only because our industry is faced with 
keener competition from other materials, but 
the old ‘by-my-lumber-because it’s cheaper’ 
plea is still being used by those who handle 
inferior lumber and practice grade substitu- 
tions. And we all recognize that ‘bargain’ 
prices still register strongly with those who 
do not appreciate the added value found in 
quality products.” 


Because of the large number of requests made 
of the Southern Pine Association during recent 
months for information on grade-marked lum- 
ber, Mr. Boisfontaine expressed the belief that 
this new series of leaflets will receive wide- 
spread distribution through retail lumber dealers. 


''Shost" Lumber Walks Again 


Dickens, TEXx., Nov. 28—The permanency 
of lumber as a building material was demons- 
trated recently when that which was used in a 
building at the now “ghost” town of Espuela, 
the first county seat of Dickens County, con- 
structed fifty-two years ago, was used in build- 
ing a new farm home near the site of the 
original structure. 
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MISSISSIPPI DEALERS ARE BUILDING 
LOW-COST HOMES 


Association-Sponsored Conferences Spur Construction 


of Exhibit Homes; All Building Factors Taking Part 


Approximately 550 retail lumber and building 
material dealers, realtors, builders, contractors, 
etc., were among those attending twenty FHA 
meetings sponsored during November by the 
Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers Association 
(Inc.), at which meetings farm loans, under- 
writing procedure, Title 1 repair and improve- 
ment loans and low-cost exhibit houses were 
discussed. Typical of the meetings was the 
one held in Laurel Nov. 8, presided over by 
V. C. Rutledge, vice president of the Commer- 
cial National Bank & Trust Co., Laurel, and 
head of Buckwalter Lumber Co., Union, Miss. 
T. D. Davis, State production manager of the 
FHA, outlined the plan of the meeting and 
devoted considerable time to the program to 
build low-cost exhibition homes; explained the 
procedure of securing FHA insured mortgages, 
and the FHA “Get Ready for Winter” program 
to encourage modernization of existing proper- 
ties. A request was then made for commitments 
to build the low-cost, exhibit homes. 

In advising the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of the 
progress of the campaign to build model homes, 
W. M. Lockhart, secretary-manager of the Mis- 
sissippi association, said: 


“There has been a total of 64 commitments 
to build the low-cost, exhibit homes. Fifteen 
conditional permits were issued by the FHA on 
Nov. 24 and these homes are actually under 


as the one at Meridian and others which are 
being completed throughout Mississippi, allows, 
through complete co-operation of all building 
factors, the prospective home builder to see a 
modern home and through this actual sales pres- 
entation causes him to “make up his mind about 
building.” 

Lumber and building material companies and 
others which have started to build exhibition 
homes or have signed commitments to build 
include: 


White’s Lumber & Supply Co., Kimbrell- 
Ruffer Lumber Co., Acme Building Supply 
Co., all of Meridian; J. M. Jones Lumber Co. 
and the Natchez Lumber & Supply Co., 
Natchez; H. L. White Lumber Yard, and Tom 
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Hendrix Lumber Co., Yazoo City; Indianola 
Lumber Co., Indianola; Hervey Lumber (Co, 
Belzoni; M. L. Virden Lumber Co., and Born- 
man Lumber Co., Clarksdale, and the latter 
company at Greenwood, as well as the Delta 
Lumber Co., there, which will build three 
homes; Chilcutt Lumber Co., Macon; Nowell] 
Lumber Co., and the Cleveland Lumber & 
Supply Co., Cleveland; M. L. Virden Lumber 
Co., Shaw, two homes; H. C. McKee & Son, 
H. N. Alexander & Sons, Arkmo Lumber Co,, 
and the Virden Lumber Co., Greenville; Perry 
Lumber Co., and the Mississippi Lumber Co, 
Vicksburg; J. W. Rogers Lumber Co., Canton; 
Gravlee Lumber Co., Tupelo and New Albany; 
Leake and Goodlet (Inc.) at Tupelo, Aberdeen 
and Richton; Louisville Building & Supply 
Co., Louisville; Service Lumber Co., Rolling 
Fork; R. E. Raper Lumber Co., Grenada; 
Winona Times, Winona; Love Wagon (Co., 
Durant; Lexington Lumber Co., Lexington 
and Kosciusko; Davis-Barnes Lumber Co,, 
three homes; Mississippi Abstract Co., Har- 
vard Insurance Agency, Eagle Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., all of Gulfport; Picayune Supply Co. 
and the Thigpen Hardware Co., Picayune; 
Beasley Realty & Insurance Co., Biloxi and 


Hattiesburg; Hattiesburg Supply Co., Hat- 
tiesburg; Hill Hardware Co., Columbia; 
Riverside Lumber Co., Rosedale; D. S. Mc- 


Clanahan & Son and Pine Dimension Co., 
Columbus. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Hardwood Club Surveys Production 
and Marketing Conditions 


Pine Buiurr, Ark., Nov. 28.—Regular 
monthly meeting of the West Side Hardwood 
Club was held Nov. 17 at the Hotel Pines. 
After a fine turkey dinner the meeting was 





The $3,000 low-cost, exhibition home at Meridian, Miss., the first to be completed of a new Missis- 


sippi series of "FHA Demonstration Homes.” 


Widely advertised and receiving much favorable atten- 


tion, the home was sold through J. B. Holland, realtor, for $300 down and payments of approximately 


$20 per month. Standing 
in front of the house, 
from left to right: Allison 
J. Holifield, R. B. Nelson 
and H. C. Allen, Lamar 
Life Insurance Co., W. M. 
Lockhart, secretary man- 
ager of the Mississippi 


Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association (Inc.); T. D. 
Davis, Mississippi FHA 


Production Manager and 
C. B. Boone and H. R. 
Blair, also of the FHA; 
W. F. McDonald, realty 
salesman and J. B. Hol- 
land, realtor sponsor, and 
Mrs. Holland; Harry Rice, 
Rice-Pappenheimer Furni- 
ture Co.; S. L. Williams, 


contractor 





construction. We believe that by Jan. 1 there 
will be twenty-five additional homes under con- 
struction. Of the total number of sponsors, fifty- 
six in thirty-four towns, the first home to be 
completed was a $3,000 one in Meridian which 
has been sold for a $300 down payment for the 
house and lot and monthly payments of about 
$20.” 

The Meridian house is shown in an accom- 
panying picture. The average approximate cost 
of the exhibit houses will be $2,400, with a 
$240 down payment and $15 per month pay- 
ments. The formal opening of the “FHA Dem- 
onstration Home” was announced in a Meridian 
newspaper and a full page of advertising was 
contributed to the announcement by the various 
building factors, including the realty company, 
the Acme Building Supply Co., furnishing lum- 
ber and other building materials, building con- 
tractor, brick company, architect, appliance com- 
pany, furniture store, gas and water company, 
plumbing and heating contractors, etc. 

The building of low-cost, exhibit homes, such 








called to order by the newly elected President, 
John T. Erwin. 


Secretary Robinson was called on for the 
usual statistics on flooring oak, which 
showed 5,485M of green; 3,750M dry with 
orders for this item at 2,675M. Orders for 
other hardwoods 4,285M; log 5,865M with to- 
tal green and dry stocks all items 51,574M, 
22 mills reporting. There is no over-supply 
of flooring oak and prices are getting bet- 
ter on the Nos. 1, 2 and 8A grades. Several 
sales were reported at $16-$22 and $26, and 
some sales were made at a dollar more on 
the common. 

Common sap gum 4/4 No. 1 Com. seems 
to have at last come to the front. This 
item is picking up in price right along and 
the demand is growing. This item is sell- 
ing freely at $22 mill for prompt shipment 
and it was felt that by the first of the year 
it will be selling for $25 without any trouble. 
Mills are now reluctant to take an order at 
$22 for shipment after Jan. 1 as they all 
feel it will be worth much more. This same 


thing applies to 4/4 FAS plain sap gum 
which has been moving much better and is 
bringing $30 to $31 at the mill, this terri- 
tory. Several large inquiries have been out 
for 4/4 No. 1 C&S plain sap and black gum 
as well as 8/4 No. 7 C&S guaranteed. Sap and 
black gum, and prices being quoted on these 
items are $20 for the 4/4 black, $22 for the 
sap and $28 on 8/4 No. 1 C&S quartered 
sap and black for immediate shipment. The 
general opinion now is that it won’t be 
long until all items of hardwood will show 
a considerable increase in price. 


The roundtable discussion revealed that all of 
the mills were running and striving to live up 
to the Wage-Hour law, and that the increased 
cost of production was about $3 on the average. 
With the exception of one or two mills all are 
running 44 hours, the exceptions running 40 
hours. This in itself is a big help to the hard- 
wood producers as it has cut production at least 
20 percent and is bound to have a good effect 
on the market. The small tie mills are mostly 
down, at least 90 percent not running through- 
out this territory. 

The annual duck dinner will be held Dec. 15, 
for members and their wives, J. E. Townsend, 
Stuttgart, will furnish the ducks. This will be 
at Hotel Pines, Pine Bluff. 

C. R. Ashton of Detroit, representative of 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. was a guest. 





Lumber Exchange to Elect Officers 


Battrmore, Mp., Nov. 28.—At the annual 
meeting of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, to 
be held Dec. 5, new officers will be elected, 
yearly reports presented, and other business 
transacted. The exchange may be asked to sup- 
port the move to have this city selected for the 
annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. 


Shipping Affiliate Move to 
Larger Quarters 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 26.—The 
Hammond Shipping Co., affiliate of Ham- 
mond Redwood Co. here, moved its water- 
front activities from Pier 20 to larger quarters 
and more efficient facilities at Pier 18. The 
move was made necessary because of increasing 
business. The company operates a regular coast- 
wise freight service from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, direct to Portland, Longview, Seat- 
tle, Tacoma and Everett, as well as to Marsh- 
field, Bandon, Eureka and Point Arena. Head 
offices of the company are at 417 Montgomery 
street, this city. 
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STANLEY Track and Hangers 


STANLEY 


OF DOORS UP TO 1000 POUNDS 


Stanley Hangers in Stanley Track roll the heaviest doors so 
easily a child can operate them. The hangers, made frictionless 
with ball bearing swivels and roller bearing wheels, coast quietly 
and smoothly — permanently care-free through the weather-pro- 
tected, dirt-shielded track. 

The track sections, formed on a mammoth precision die, are as 
uniform and straight as the die itself. Stanley ‘““Hold-Fast” Track 
Clamps bind the sections together tightly and virtually into a 
single piece of track, any length. 

Three sizes fill the requirements of all sliding doors up to 1000 
pounds. Two-way adjusting nut gives exact fit to any door. Send 
for catalog 38 describing Stanley’s complete line of sliding 
door hardware. The Stanley Works, New Britain, Connecticut. 





HARDWARE 





FOR CAREFREE DOOR §S 
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Capital Fiddles at Mass Housing; 


American fiumberman 


FHA and HOLC Study Loans 


[By American LUMBERMAN Staff Correspondent] 


MASS HOUSING DREAMS FADE IN 
LIGHT OF REALITY 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 30.—Housing con- 
tinues to bulk large on the national horizon, 
and the United States Government is. still 
toying with the idea of launching something 
in the nature of a “mass” housing program. So 
far as can be discovered from the outside, no 
definite program has yet been evolved, and the 
“experts” are far from agreement as to what 
would be practicable along this line. But hints 
continue to break into print that mass housing 
is under active consideration in the inner cir- 
cles. What the final decision will be, is any- 
body’s guess. Practical men in the home- 
building field seem pretty much united against 
any mass housing program about which in- 
formation has so far been permitted to leak out 
of the secret chambers. These latter feel that 
housing is an intensely practical problem. They 
know from their own experience as builders 
of homes that no long lines of good citizens 
are waiting around the nearest corner to grab 
huge numbers of spick and span new homes, 
no matter who builds them—that homes still 
must be “sold” to the citizen. 

Enthusiastic “experts,” many of whom ap- 
parently have had little if any experience in the 
building field, may have visions of new homes 
dropping off the end of a great assembly line 
onto prepared foundations much like the auto- 
mobile factories turn out shiny new cars to roll 
away on their own four wheels at the end of 
the line. It makes an entrancing picture, but 
only to the uninitiated. The lumberman who 
has been building model homes for years and 
doing his utmost to start things going on a 
large scale, and other practical citizens in 
this field have little patience with such “vis- 
ions.” They have been through the school of 
experience and have not escaped without their 
full share of the hard knocks which that in- 
stitution has a way of throwing across the road. 

Frank Carnahan, secretary of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, recently 
took to task a well known columnist who wrote 
learnedly under the caption “Low-Cost Hous- 
ing Practicable” but whose article showed no 
evidence that he was aware of what had been 
accomplished under the National Small Homes 
Demonstration and showed unfamiliarity with 
other phases of the housing problem. Mr. 
Carnahan said in part 


I note these so-called “advisers” are telling 
the President now that there are no pro- 
visions for furnishing homes to those who 
ean afford to pay only $3,000. They possibly 
do not know that the lumber industry has 
been building thousands of houses in this 
class during the past three or four years, 
and that these are well constructed houses 
of high grade materials. 


Points to What Has Been Done 


I am calling your attention to a page ad- 
vertisement in the Arkmo Democrat, carry- 
ing pictures of five quality houses which 
have been approved under the minimum con- 
struction requirements of the FHA. These 
houses sold for less than $3,000, and, you will 
note, are advertised for sale at $22.91 a 
month—which is pretty close to the $5 that 
Mr. Lambert is talking about. In order that 
you may have a better description of these 
houses, I am enclosing some detailed litera- 
ture about them. 

Demonstrations of this kind have been 
undertaken not only by the Arkmo Lumber 
Co., but by thousands of dealers throughout 
the country. Note particularly the program 
that was designed for Ohio, as described in 
the enclosed literature. From our experi- 
we know 


ence with these demonstrations, 


that houses in the $3,000 price range defi- 
nitely can be supplied throughout the United 
States, and the FHA has insured thousands 
of them. 

Advice of Inexperienced Is Preferred 

We believe the President is fully conscious 
of what a large-scale national housing pro- 
gram will mean in the way of supplying 
orders to material men and putting men to 
work. At the same time, I do not believe 
there is anyone in this Administration who 
is approaching the matter from the stand- 
point of thousands of smaller towns and the 
outlying districts of metropolitan districts, 
where there is a tremendous need for the 
kind of housing described in the literature I 
am sending you. We do not need any 
additional legislation to build $2,000 to $4,000 
houses. The trouble has been the apparent 
lack of understanding on the part of our 
Administrators of the Housing Act. They 
apparently do not seem to want the co-opera- 
tion and suggestions of actual builders in the 
field. They seem to prefer the advice of 
people who have had no experience whatso- 
ever in housing. 

People Desire Homes With Individuality 

Mass production of housing would be one 
of the greatest calamities that could ever 
befall this country. The American people are 
used to individual design in housing, and 
prefer their own home with a small lot. Yet 
no one seems to be willing to approach the 
problem from this angle. If the President 
wants to solve the housing problem and will 
eall in a few outstanding builders and con- 
tractors for advice, I think he will get much 
faither than by conferring with those with 
little actual experience who have set them- 
selves up as “experts” or “advisers.” 

There is no “mystery story” about this 
housing problem. It is a practical problem 
that can be solved only by builders, with the 
proper Governmental support. 


HEADS FOREST SERVICE MEASURE- 
MENT SECTION 


WasHIncTON, D. C., Nov. 28.—Chief For- 
ester F. A. Silcox has announced the appoint- 
ment of James G. Osborne as chief of the sec- 
tion of forest measurement, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice. In addition to directing the regular work 
of the section, including the developing of tech- 
niques for the measurement of the productive 
capacity of various types of forests in terms 
of lumber and other products, Mr. Osborne 
will act as consultant on experimental design, 
statistical analysis and other special biometrical 
problems. He is a native of Oklahoma, an 
outstanding specialist in the field of silvicul- 
ture, and recognized as an authority on for- 
est mensuration. 


FHA REPORTS THAT COMMERCIAL 
BANKS ARE LEADING LENDERS 


WasHincton, D. C., Nov. 28.—Since the 
Federal Housing Act was amended in Febru- 
ary of this year, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration has insured 312,609 notes, of an ag- 
gregate value of $143,987,310, for property im- 
provement under the provisions of Title I. 
The total of such loans backed by FHA from 
the time they were started, on Nov. 19 had 
reached 1,768,536, aggregating $704,959,409. 
The major part of the number and amount of 
these insured loans since February, last, have 
been for improvement to small residential dwell- 
ings of one- to four-family units and for new 
structures, according to Administrator Stew- 
art McDonald. 

Mr. McDonald also announced that commer- 
cial banks throughout the country retained their 
position as the leading type of lending insti- 
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tution under the FHA insured mortgage sys. 
tem during the first nine months of this year, 
An analysis shows that of the $474,273.36 
gross volume of home mortgages accepted for 
insurance during this period, 29.8 percent were 
originated by national banks and 24 percent 
by State banks, making a total of 53.8 percent 
for commercial banks as a whole. Commercial 
banks originated $255,166,664 for these mort. 
gages during the first nine months of 1938 
compared with $241,494,000 during the entire 
calendar year 1937, and increased their pro- 
portion from 53.7 percent to 53.8 percnt. Since 
the beginning of FHA’s insured mortgage pro- 
gram, commercial banks have accounted for 
56.9 percent of the net amount of mortgages 
accepted. 


HOLC REPORTS LARGE REPAYMENTS 
ON LOANS TO DISTRESSED OWNERS 


WasuincTon, D. C., Nov. 28.—Charles A, 
Jones, general manager of the Home Owners 
Loan Corp., has just announced that borrowers 
from it have “repaid more than a half billion 
dollars of the money advanced by the Govern- 
ment to help save their homes. With collec- 
tions reaching 94.4 percent of billings during 
October, Mr. Jones thinks it can be conserva- 
tively estimated that the cumulative repayments 
up to Dec. 1 will represent about 16.3 percent 
of the borrowers’ principal indebtedness, or 
more than $517,000,000. Mr. Jones added that 
more than 39,350 accounts, aggregating up- 
ward of $90,000,000, have been paid in full. 

At the same time, Mr. Jones stated that 
borrowers from HOLC have been saved at least 
$168,000,000 in interest charged since the cor- 
poration took over their loans, and some $200,- 
000,000 in other charges at the time the loans 
were made. 

From June, 1933, to June, 1936, the HOLC 
loaned nearly $3,100,000,000 to more than a mil- 
lion citizens who were without private credit 
and whose homes were threatened with fore- 
closure. Today some 726,000 of these bor- 
rowers have rehabilitated themselves, are in 
excellent standing with the HOLC and on the 
way to debt-free home ownership. Another 
132,000 borrowers are still making adjusted 
payments which have enabled them to maintain 
their homes. 





Glass Company Restores Salary 
Cuts; Names Officers 


ToLepo, Ou10, Nov. 28.—Employees of the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. here, who ac- 
cepted reductions in salary during 1938 have 
had these cuts restored and have received 
refunds covering the reduction, according to 
announcement by John D. Biggers, president 
of the company. ' 

“Our business,” said Mr. Biggers, “has im- 
proved more rapidly than seemed possible and 
the company will make a moderate profit for 
this year as well as being able to restore the 
salary reductions. Increased demands now 
place seven thousand employees of our com- 
pany at work.” i 

Among the elections and changes in titles, 
which have been announced for the company, 
George R. Ford, Jr. has been named assistant 
manager of the Rossford Plant, Herbert H. 
Baker continues as a vice-president, but has 
relinquished the office of secretary to Milton 
Knight, assistant secretary of the company. 
Frederick F. Robinson has been elected as 
assistant to the president, adding to his present 
duties as secretary of the finance committee. 


Gets World Fair Millwork Jobs 


Fostorta, Ouro, Nov. 28.—B. M. Altweis, 
general manager Seneca Lumber & Millwork 
Co., of this city, has announced that his concern 
has been awarded the contract to furnish the 
millwork for two exhibition halls at the New 
York World’s Fair. All of the woodwork will 
be turned out at the plant here, and will be 
shipped to New York for assembly. 
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Lumber Stocks Reduced, Prices 
Trend Upward, Survey Finds 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 28—An upward 
trend in the lumber movement during the pre- 
ceding four months, accompanied by a slightly 
downward trend in mill stocks although there 
has been no accumulation of dealer or consumer 
inventories, is noted in the report for the third 
quarter of 1938 just issued by the Lumber 
Survey Committees. 


Consumption, Production and Stocks—Total 
consumption in the first nine months of 1938, 
compared with that for the corresponding 
period of 1937, showed a decline of 21 per- 
cent, from 19 to 15 billion feet; the year’s 
total is estimated at 20 billion feet, compared 
with 24 billion feet in 1937. Production in 
the nine months was 26 percent below the 
1937, and total mill stocks declined from 
9 billion feet Jan. 1 to about 8.6 billion feet 
Oct. 1, or 4.5 percent. Last year, mill stocks 
increased 1 billion feet, while this year they 
will show a decline of about % billion feet, 
so that some items in brisk demand are now 
getting into short supply, though others are 
still in surplus. The ratio of unfilled orders 
to stocks, which dropped to 13 percent in 
June, had risen to 18 percent in July, and 
in October dropped off to 13 percent. Stocks 
at retail yards are at about the same level 
as they were last year, for although there 
was some advance buying in expectation of 
price increases under the wage-hour law, 
generally the distributors have followed a 
hand-to-mouth buying policy, and_ their 
stocks in some areas are below last year’s 
levels. 


Price Indexes—In September, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index (based 
on 1926 as 100) average price stood at 90.4, 
having risen from a June low of 88.7, and 
this compares with a September, 1937, level 
of 99. Southern pine average was $27.44 in 
September of last year, $21.33 in June and 
$22.70 in September of this year; West Coast 
level was $22.88 in September last year, 
$18.88 in June and $19.71 in September this 
year; hardwood prices, 37 principal items, 
from their low in June by Oct. 1 had gained 
6 percent. 


Building Demand—Total construction for 
the first nine months of 1938, with marked 
recovery in the third quarter, totaled 7 per- 
cent less than for the same period of 1937. 
Total building permits issued by 1,600 cities 
in the first nine months were 2 percent less 
than in the corresponding. period of 1937, but 
residential building made a gain of 8 per- 
cent; excluding New York City, however, 
total construction for the first nine months 
this year was 9 percent less, and residential, 
7 percent less. In the thirty-seven eastern 
States, total construction contracted for in 
the first nine months was 7 percent below 
that for the similar period of 1937, and resi- 
dential floor space contracted for in these 
States in the first ten months, with a marked 
recovery after the middle of the year, was 
7 percent less than in 1937. Financing of 
the construction during the first nine months 
of 1988 was only 51 percent private, com- 
pared with 62 percent in the same period last 
year. 


Industrial Trade—The most active indus- 
trial consumers during 1938 were the box 
and crating plants, but, although their pur- 
chases made an increase after mid-year, they 
will total for the year 18 percent less than 
in 1937. Railroad carloadings in the first 42 
weeks were 23 percent below the 1937, and 
installations of new freight cars in the first 
nine months of 1938 were only about one- 
seventh of those for the same period of 1937. 
Automobile lumber consumption is_ only 
about one-third as much as it was fifteen 
years ago, but plywood utilization is gaining; 
Production of cars and trucks for 1938 is 
estimated at about half the 1937 total. Oak 
flooring bookings for the first nine months 
of 1938 were 26 percent above the 1937, 
but maple flooring bookings were 20 percent 
below last year’s; output of oak flooring was 
5 percent below, and of maple flooring was 
35 percent below the 1937 totals. Furniture 
Production in 1988 is expected to show a de- 


cline of about one-third in dollar volume com- 
pared with 1937. 


Foreign Movement—Total exports in the 
first nine months were 88 percent below the 
1937, those of logs having declined 36 per- 
cent, and those of lumber, 38 percent. Total 
imports of lumber and logs declined 24 per- 
cent as compared with 1937 in the first nine 
months; there was a decline in those of 
lumber including sawed cabinet woods of 31 
percent, and a gain in log imports of 18 
percent. Softwood exports lost nearly 40 
percent, those to the Orient being less than 
one-third last year’s; to Europe, 35 percent 
less; to South America, 19 percent less. Soft- 
wood imports for the first nine months 
dropped 18% percent; none were made from 
Russia; those from Canada under the re- 
duced-tariff quota were, during approximately 
the first ten months, less than half the 
amount permitted for the full year, but 
showed an increase of about 13 percent over 
those made in the corresponding ten months 
of 1937. Hardwood lumber and flooring ex- 
ports in the first nine months declined 35 
percent, and imports declined 46 percent. 


Market Prospects—It is estimated that 
total consumption in the fourth quarter will 
be about the same as in the fourth quarter 
of last year. There is noted a strong upward 
trend in the building of small homes, but 
retail distributors, not foreseeing any great 
spurt in demand, are not expected to depart 
from their hand-to-mouth buying policy, 
though they have not accumulated any ex- 
cess inventories in preparation for an in- 
crease in building consumption. Business in 
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flooring, sash, doors and interior trim is 
reported to be showing considerable recov- 
ery, and furniture sales in the fourth quarter 
will be 5 to 10 percent above those for the 
same period last year; fourth quarter furni- 
ture plant buying is expected to run above 
last year’s level, some advance stocking, to 
avoid paying advance prices, being predicted. 
Box consumption, it is believed, in 1939 will 
reach levels equal to those of early 1937. 
Export trade, it is indicated, will probably 
continue unsatisfactory in volume, because of 
the continued decline in business with the 
Orient, but movement to the United Kingdom 
has been showing an upward trend, and 
may benefit somewhat from the enlarge- 
ment of export trade opportunities under the 
new British trade treaty. Moderate price 
advances are expected in a number of species, 
and especially in those most affected by pro- 
duction cost increases under the wage-hour 
law. The mills are, however, counselled by the 
committee to avoid general increases. in 
stocks, but rather to make exchanges among 
themselves to permit the filling of orders for 
items of which individual mills may be short. 


New Warehouse-Office for 


Fence Manufacturer 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 28.—The Wheeling 
Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va., manufac- 
turer of farm fence, zinc-coated roofing, etc., 
recently started the construction of a 130,000 
square foot warehouse and office building here. 
The two-story office section will be character- 
ized by distinctive modern lines, with four large 
show windows equipped with turntables for 
revolving displays, and glass block will be used 
extensively in the facade. The building repre- 
sents an investment exceeding $300,000. It has 
special truck loading facilities to accommodate 
motor vehicles distributing Wheeling products 
to agricultural and industrial markets around 
St. Louis and throughout the entire Southwest. 
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Bradley-Miller 
Michiwean White Pine ; 











Write today. 





BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


BRADLEY, MILLER & COMPANY 


No Wonder the Dealer and Builder 
Prefer Bradley-Miller Frames 


The popularity of B-M Frames doesn’t just ‘““happen.”’ 
frames of super-quality, designed and built for endurance. 
of Genuine White Pine. carefully and accurately built, they fit 
snugly and keep their shape through years and years of service. 
Defying wear and weather, they do not warp, crack, swell or 
shrink. We also furnish Ponderosa Frames in same manufacture 
and grade as the Genuine White Pine. 
Lumber—White Pine, Sugar Pine. Ponderosa Pine. 
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NEW YORK STATE HARD MAPLE 
Adirondack Birch 

believe that these two items grow any 

better anywhere than in New York 

sized cuts of both woods this 

and also have ample stocks dry. 

of the varioys Appalachian Hardwoods that we manu- 


Cotton HANLON 


ODESSA , NY. 


State. We are 
winter 


Can mix with any 





















Btr. S. W. Chestnut. 





SPECIAL 
Twe cars 4/4 Com. & Sel. Appalachian Red Oak, 8” 
& wdr., 12’ & longer; two cars 4/4 and two cars 6/4, 
same; three cars 4/4 and two cars 6/4 No. 1 Com. & 
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Design and Cost Changed by 


Connectors 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., Nov. 28.—The Timber 
Engineering Co., subsidiary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, has just 
published a 24-page booklet under the title, 
“Engineering in Timber,” telling mostly in pic- 
tures the story of TECO connectors, which 
have been used in some 12,000 light and heavy 
structures since the company was organized in 
1933, ° 

In this pictorial presentation of the use of 
TECO connectors, proof is given that wood 
continues to improve its standing in the engi- 
neering field. Grading, standard working 
stresses for structural timber, better practices 
in the preservative treatment of wood, more 
efficient timber joints and an increasing use of 
structural plywood are some of the factors 
which have brought this about. 

With TECO connectors, joints in timber 
framing can be made much stronger than with 
ordinary bolt and plate fastenings of conven- 
tional building design. Such greatly increased 
strength at critical points“is of prime engineer- 
ing importance and changes the entire design- 
ing principle and cost aspect of many types of 
structures. 

The pictures in the booklet, showing struc- 
tures in which TECO connectors were used 
include churches, schools, auditoriums, bridges, 
trestles, towers, grandstands, airplane hangars 
and industrial buildings. 

The booklet, available from the Timber Engi- 
neering Co., Washington, D. C., is but one of 
several publications which will be sent free on 
request. The manuals available include: “The 
Manual of Timber Connector Construction ;” 
“Timber Designing with TECO Connectors ;” 
“Devices for Installing Toothed Rings ;” “Mod- 
ern Timber Structures ;” “Modern Timber Roof 
Trusses ;” “Economical Timber Roof Trusses ;” 
“Typical Lumber Designs;” “Barrel Storage 
Racks” “Spike Grid Connectors;” “TECO 
Connectors Are Superior to Bolts ;” “Exposing 
the Termite.” 





American Wooden Boxes and 
Crates 


Nearly 15 percent of the total annual lumber 
production of the United States finds its way 
to market in the form of sawed wooden con- 
tainers, according to the Forest Products Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce, in an- 
nouncing the publication of another of a series 
of non-technical reports designed to promote 
a keener world-wide interest in the products 
of the forest industries by briefly discussing 
their properties and applications. 

Of particular significance is the fact, the 
report states, that much of the lumber used in 
fabricating such wooden containers is an un- 
avoidable by-product in the form of low-grade 
lumber not suitable for most other commercial 
uses. Thus, it is pointed out, the wooden box 
and crate industry serves to conserve timber 
resources by utilizing a vast amount of such 
material, which in turn reduces the price of 
the higher grades of lumber by absorbing a 
portion of the cost of converting timber into 
sawed lumber. ; 

The nailed wooden box, or crate, continues 
to be an important factor in the field of pro- 
tective packaging although manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, and distribution methods have been 
revolutionized during the last 50 years. Al- 
though the most recent cycle, tending toward 
consumer packaging and smaller wholesale pur- 
chases, has witnessed the development of many 
new types of containers, nevertheless, shipping 
authorities constantly stress the importance of 
considering protection of contents as the first 
requirement. The great versatility of the 
wooden box, the fact that its size and strength 
can be varied to provide protection for com- 
modities ranging from pencil leads to bombing 
planes, is an important reason for its continued 
widespread use in agriculture, industry, and 
foreign trade. 

Wooden boxes, by reason of their inherent 


toughness and hardness are easily handled and 
may be stacked high in storage—thereby con- 
serving space; properly assembled, wooden 
boxes offer a high degree of protection against 
pilferage; wooden boxes, properly made and 
packed, will for a, considerable period of time 
protect their contents from spoilage by rain, 
snow, or high humidity; besides providing ade- 
quate protection for merchandise in transit and 
in storage, many types of wooden boxes are 
of value following original service as shipping 
containers; they have a resale value in most 
cities and are universally welcomed for home 
storage purposes; in some markets they repre- 
sent an inexpensive supply of lumber for the 
home craftsman. 

Copies of American Wooden Boxes and 
Crates, Trade Promotion Series No. 188, may 
be obtained at 10 cents each from the Super- 
intendent of Documents at the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or through 
any of the district offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 





No “Overtime Pay” 
For These 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 29.—The 70 busi- 
ness executives and professional men who make 
up one of the most sophisticated American 
Legion posts in Minneapolis, Downtown Post 
No. 335, have discarded their dignity to get 
into the swing of charitable activities. These 
men, who seldom have meetings, and who see 
parades from club windows, have been busy as 
a sewing circle for the past eight months, mak- 
ing 400 doll beds and 350 miniature locomo- 
tives to be distributed to needy children at 
Christmas time. 

They went to their task very systematically. 
Surgeons, adept at cutting, cut the wooden pat- 
terns. Dentists used their drills to cut holes. 
Display managers were in charge of decorative 
schemes. Bankers, good at pasting on mort- 
gages, proved adept at gluing the pieces to- 
gether. 

They even had labor regulations. They were 
assigned to work in groups evenings at a work- 
shop in the Lumber Exchange building. Those 
who failed to report had to furnish a substitute 
or work an extra evening. 

The idea originated more than a year ago 
with Frank J. Hickling, of the Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper Co. Mr. Hickling had a lot of 
lumber in the basement of his home and he got 
tired of moving it around every time he fussed 
around the basement work bench. He hit upon 
the idea of making doll beds with the lumber. 

He planned to give the toys to neighborhood 
children and children of friends. He persuaded 
a friend to help him, and together they turned 
out 240 beds. 

Then, last Christmas, the problem of distribu- 
tion arose, and Mr. Hickling put it up to mem- 
bers of the Downtown post. The response was 
so great that there were four distinguished busi- 
ness men in each car, with four beds to the car. 
They delivered up to midnight Christmas Eve, 
and enjoyed themselves immensely. 

This year, in April, 'they decided to get started 
early under the direction of Mr. Hickling and 
provide something for little boys as well as 
girls. Executives who are good at surveys 
found more than 700 youngsters who would be 
delighted with toys. 

The post doesn’t have an auxiliary, but the 
wives of members decided they would like to 
help. They looked over the beds and found they 
didn’t have any pillows. So the women have 
sewed pillows for all the beds. This week the 
men are wrapping the toys preparatory to dis- 
tribution, 

To celebrate the near-completion of their 
project the members gave a dinner last night at 
the Lumber Exchange. Governor-Elect and Mrs. 
Harold E. Stassen, Mayor and Mrs. George 
E. Leach, State Auditor and Mrs. Stafford 
King, and other notables, were in attendance. 
Mr. Hickling presided and Leslie Meyers, post 
commander, told the “boys” they have a future 
in toy carpentry. 
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Sash and Door Executive 
Drowned on Fishing Trip 


Wausau, Wis., Nov. 28.—Herman Belter, 
51, plant superintendent of Geo. Silbernagel & 
Sons Co., Wausau sash and door manufacturer, 
one of four Wausau men drowned in Island 
Lake, Villas County, Wisconsin, Nov. 12 when 
their boat capsized in rough water while on a 
fishing trip, was a pioneer in the Wisconsin sash 
and door industry. 

Leaving school when 13 years old, Mr. Belter 
began working in the sash and door factory of 
the A. H. Stange Lumber Co. in Merrill, Wis, 
After 15 years of training in the various depart- 
ments of the plant, he was transferred to Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis., where he immediately be- 
came superintendent of the Ellis Box Co., a 
subsidiary of the Stange company, which then 
took over the Ellis establishment. 

In 1925, the Wisconsin Rapids plant was 
closed and its business, equipment and most of 
the employees were moved to La Grande, Ore., 
where the Stange company operated for many 
years. 

Instead of going to the western city, Mr, 
Belter came to Wausau in 1925 as superintendent 
of the newly established Silbernagel plant. At 
the time this new plant started, the company 
employed about 75 men. The factory was de- 
stroyed by fire about four years ago, but a 
new and larger plant was purchased, and more 
than 300 men are now employed. Mr. Belter 
had been superintendent ever since the Silber- 
nagel firm was organized. 

He was instrumental in developing many of 
the new and modern pieces of machinery in the 
plant, which is operated entirely by electric 
power, was considered one of the leading plant 
superintendents in the sash and door industry, 
and was also widely known in the lumber indus- 
try in general. 

Since the lake accident, Mr. Belter’s brother, 
August, who was his assistant, is temporarily 
filling the role of superintendent. 


"The Pink of Perfection" 


Epinsurc, Tex., Nov. 28.—Reports from 
the Rio Grande Valley generally indicate that 
the citrus fruit crop this year is larger and 
better than ever, and growers now are busily 
engaged in picking and marketing the crop. 
One of the outstanding orchards in the Valley 
is that of H. D. Foote, of Edinburg. While, 
in line with the practice of other growers, Mr. 
Foote markets a large part of his crop through 
the association, for several years he has re- 
served a certain portion, which he markets 
direct. 

Lumbermen throughout the coimntry have be- 
come familiar with the famous pink meat 
grapefruit grown in Mr. Foote’s orchards, 
by means of extensive publicity he has given 
it through the columns of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and other lumber publications. Again 
this year Mr. Foote is offering this famous 
pink meat grapefruit, styled “The Pink of Per- 
fection,” in gift boxes to meet the growing 
demand from lumbermen for shipments of this 
fruit as holiday remembrances to their custom- 
ers and friends. For this purpose, Mr. Foote 
has had fruit packed both in full size and half 
size boxes, for shipment by express to any part 
of the country. 

In addition to sending this pink meat grape- 
fruit as holiday remembrances, many lumber- 
men are ordering boxes for home use. It 1s 
generally conceded that the Rio Grande Valley 
grapefruit is “tops” in citrus fruit, and the 
pink meat grapefruit grown on Mr. Footes 
orchards is outstanding for its sweetness and 
flavor. 

Mr. Foote, owner of this orchard, is a well 
known lumber manufacturer of Alexandria, La., 
and divides his time between his lumber busi- 
ness and his orchard in the Valley. In addi- 
tion to marketing the fruit in this way, Mr. 
Foote also is having a considerable portion of 
his crop converted into grapefruit juice, which 
rapidly is coming into favor. 

While Mr. Foote’s orchard is located here, 
sales are made from his office in Alexandria, 
La., to which place orders should be sent. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








Sanctuary 


When someone has slipped you a dirk in the 
dark, 
When eyes that are loving are lies, 
When someone you trusted has made you a 
mark, 
And somehow the heart in you dies, 
There’s dirt for you, hurt for you, trouble 
enough 
To shatter the faith of a man; 
But don’t ever think there is trouble so tough 
That you can’t overcome it—you can. 


When living is losing its flavor to you, 
When worry is making you old; 
When there is no joy in the thing that you do 
Nor truth in the thing you are told, 
There’s balm for you, calm for you, out in the 
wild, 
There’s hope for you up on the hill, 
Get up in the timber and play like a child; 
You can overcome it—you will. 


Get in the timber; that trail and the trees 
Will make you a man in a day. 
The smell of the soil and the breath of the 
breeze 
Will blow all your troubles away. 
There’s pine for you, wine for you, hope for 
you there— 
The sun and the moon and the star— 
If the ways of the city are not on the square, 
Get up in the woods—where they are. 


POET'S EPIGRAMS 


“When you are let in on the ground 
floor, look in the cellar.” 

“When you find a fault in a friend, 
don’t throw away the log because of one 
defect.” 


“Don’t believe everything that every- 
body says about anybody else unless you 
want everybody to believe everything that 
anybody says about you.’ 


“The only thing that we think of that 
resembies international law is the Doyle 
rule.” 





Tranquillity 


I walk alone through woodland dells, 
I seek, but cannot find, 

The sweet simplicity that quells 

A baffled, harassed mind. 


I climb aloft on mountains high 
Where man should find no care. 
I hear the wind, its fretful sigh, 
No rest, no peace is there. 


I wade along the ocean shores, 

Great waves lash far and wide; 

They pound and surge with mighty roars 
In ever-restless tide. 


I roam the wide and open plains 
Where life seems ever calm, 

But eerie stillness there that reigns, 
Affords no healing balm. 


On and on I plod with time, 
Until, at last I hear, 

Deep within my heart, a chime, 
In tones so sweet—so clear. 


And with each note it says to me, 
“Seek not the far-off goal— 
A tranquil life can only be 
Found within your soul.” 
—M. A. CoucH 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








Speaking of the vast tracts 
of pine and cypress in the 
South that have been pur- 
chased by northerners since 
1885, a New York paper says 
that probably the heaviest 


Hubbell, Otto Plock, etc. There 
are said to be some three mil- 
lion acres of 
owned by northern men now, 
with a market value as _ it 
stands of thirty million dollars. 


he accumulated an arsenal and 
a setter dog. But he came out 
of the woods with a dead water 
snake hanging limply over his 
arm, That snake-hide repre- 
sents two weeks’ salary, for 


southern pine 





owners are the Kountze Bros., 
bankers of New York, and 
their friends, who have control, 
it avers,.of much Texas pine 
and also of property at Sabine 
Pass, which is expected to be- 
come the rival of Galveston 
and the outlet of all southeast- 
ern Texas with its lumber and 
stock products. During 1885 
the purchases of southern pine 
in Louisiana and Mississippi 
amounted to about 1,500,000 
acres, all of which were taken 
by northern men. Among the 
heavy New York purchasers at 
this time were Ogden and Rob- 
ert Goelet, and fully a hundred 
and fifty others who took an 
acreage in this deal, among 


them being Gen. R. A. Alger, 
of Detroit; Wirt Dexter and 
N. K. Fairbank, of Chicago; 
Senators 

Palmer, I. 


and 
Jay 


Stockbridge 
M. Weston, 





The value of the lumber prod- 
uct of these lands is estimated 
at $420,000,000. 

we ee @ 

The lumbermen of Birming- 
ham, Ala., have formed an ex- 
change with William Young- 
blood as president, C. M. Smith, 


vice president and J. 
McHair, secretary. 
e 2e @ 
Mr. Met L. Saley, of the 


editorial staff of the Lumser- 
MAN, took a vacation a short 
time ago. That an editor should 
accept a vacation even if it is 
thrust upon him is in itself 
very strange. An editor may 
be ambitious; 
money; he may even amass a 
fortune; but what on earth 
does an editor want with a 
rest? However, Mr. Saley took 
a vacation. He spent it hunt- 
ing in Wisconsin. In the start 





he may loan. 





that was all he killed on the 
trip. 
e* @ @ 

Large quantities of Canadian 
timber have been smuggled 
across the Manitoba border 
into the States and the Do- 
minion government has estab- 


H.|lished a force of 160 mounted 


police to patrol the boundary. 
This boundary line is _ not 
entirely an imaginary one, as 
many suppose, but is marked 
by stone cairns, iron pillars, 
earth mounds and timber posts. 
In forests the line was first 
marked by felling the timber 
and clearing away the under- 
brush in a _ rod-wide path. 
Where this has since been 
cleared away posts have been 
erected. There are 385 of 
these markers between the 
Lake of the Woods and the 
base of the Rocky Mountains. 





Long Leaf 


Insures Long Life for 
Buildings in which it is used 


Stock of strong fiber, properly sea- 
soned, expertly manufactured, Wier 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine has what is 
needed to bear the burdens and carry 
the loads of heavy building construc- 
tion. Recommend it for sub-structures 
and framing, for ALL building uses 
where strength and toughness are de- 
manded. The quality of this Long Leaf 
makes the best kind of selling talk that 
you can give your customer. We can 
promptly supply you. 


Aristocrat of Structural Woods 
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Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 
LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 








GILLIES BROS. Ltd., 


Braeside, Ontario, Canada 
Manufacturers of 
(PINUS 


GENUINE WHITE PINE “'Strosus) 


for nearly 100 years. Capacity 30,000,000 ft. 
annually. a eg N.W.L.D. Association. 
DRY STOCK—ROUGH OR DRESSED 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


Wasurncton, D. C., Nov. 28.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asociation’s report for two weeks ended Nov. 19, for forty-six 
weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1938 and 1937 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identical 
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infe! 
mills for the corresponding period of 1937: hom 
Av. No Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent er 
TWO WEEKS: Mills 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 
Softwoods: been 
ec cscenekbeddee celeb aeeeeeas - 124 58,895,000 104 63,946,000 120 58,692,000 123 dent 
CE ccpueensedeeeecdesdeceeneeeeween 143 163,074,000 117 151,050,000 125 167,738,000 133 hat 
i os con et de ate Oa eh we 120 117,229,000 102 114,923,000 122 138,660,000 163 tha 
PE . iv cccsccseeseceeoesheesee 13 15,710,000 101 12,073,000 104 12,946,000 129 Mr. 
i Ce Ws ccecee steers es eevee dens 10 4,622,000 81 5,000,000 130 6,027,000 155 / and 
aia e a akiwie ee adhe sdae ee aan 10 58,000 a 4,082,000 122 3,877,000 116 bure 
TE CE nso snd ou ee dea cles seceded 18 3,136,000 102 3,288,000 126 5,646,000 223 four 
Total Softwoods ...............00ceccueeee 438 362,724,000 107 354,362,000 122 393,586,000 141 to ji 
Hardwoods: will 
ey ON go sc ac ccenes soeeeeeees +76 10,243,000 76 11,203,000 107 11,495,000 157 
BOO CO TENG WOGED 2. iv ccccccececcccccetoee 18 2,519,000 51 3,593,000 130 4,592,000 233 I 
— —_——_—_—_—_ — —_— — —_—_—_— —— the 
SE DOE cecccictorcsoooees seven“ 94 12,762,000 69 14,796,000 111 16,087,000 173 
Ey - Bo ixecwwe wos ee baw oeeeseebes 514 375,486,000 105 369,158,000 122 409,673,000 142 T 
ct cee bees ede FEO REECERCHEEO OHS 65 16,487,000 155 14,700,000 151 12,790,000 160 is i 
ccncenadcedeseaevecseeevonnnee 14 1,644,000 99 1,421,000 94 1,838,000 242 bui 
FORTY-SIX WEEKS: _ 
Softwoods: é 
Pe .cececkeccvevees be ceeeeeeeeWewes 133 1,422,286,000 86 1,514,170,000 95 1,528,043,000 100 a 
Ce cn tiindinret ne deren eee nomeeee 143 3,601,247,000 76 3,772,921,000 78 3,764,754,000 87 
EEE ee 115 2,559,557,000 78 2,710,388,000 85 2,750,729,000 92 ber 
COBSEOOMIR. TRORWOOE 2 nc ccccccccccccccccccese 13 294,741,000 69 306,063,000 74 307,064,000 82 to 
Re GUNNER cc ccccccccccvccccscccesose 9 113,608,000 82 102,093,000 79 89,489,000 78 dea 
ares caesar e eta Vere eeuneees 10 91,373,000 58 87,622,000 71 84,094,000 73 his 
POOEGMOET TEOUBIOGE cc cccccccccceccccccecccce 18 74,579,000 63 59,757,000 68 65,656,000 82 is 1 
NOE ce cecceersdccocwregeneses 441 8,157,391,000 78 8,553,014,000 82 8,589,829,000 90 re 
Hardwoods: E 
PEON MEMEO WOOES 2 nccccccccevcccccetcees 780 234,595,000 * 248,009,000 * 256,087,000 * bs 
PROD UIOU BUUUWOOGED cc cdccccccivccccecesceos 18 99,907,000 71 65,998,000 55 64,119,000 63 shi 
Total Hardwoods .............ececceceeces “98 334,502,000 = 314,007,000 * 320,206,000 . pre 
CEO cick ce cccesivetiescatnoadeesces 521 8,491,893,000 . 8,867,021,000 ? 8,910,035,000 * bel 
ee eae caae eh eC eee TKK ROREO EO 65 326,397,000 99 320,655,000 101 355,685,000 135 to 
EE” 66640004 0eeeveecoseersweees 14 39,736,000 67 42,745,000 75 42,769,000 90 ore 
tUnits of production. *No report for last year. . 
y 
lie 
° A group of 143 identical mills, whose reports ° ne 
West Coa st Review of production, shipments and orders are com- Western Pine Summary _ 
[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LumBERMAN] oo ~— mangas to date, reported as fol- PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 26.—The Western Pine ro} 
° ver. tor oy ¢ ; 
Skarriz, WasH., Nov. 30.—The 151 West E -sgeen  eo Association reports as follows on operation of 7 
Cienet i otemnade A ‘ati ‘ll ae Nov. 26, Nov. 26, Nov. 27, identical Inland Empire and California mills 
ieedution p< mate sal eines Gain deen ee oe during the two weeks ended Nov. 19: . 
’ Production 76,818,000 78,043,000 101,407,000 £ 120 mill 
weeks ended Nov. 26, reported: Shipments 73,793,000 81,717,000 104,731,000 SS ae Se aaah abhoncemainll 
Production 156,575,000 ee a Nov. 19,1938 Nov. 20, 1937 \ 
Shipments 150,500, .88% under production i 
Orders 181,844,000 16.14% over production 2 a lle 117,339,000 116,436,088 
° as pments ....... 114,923,000 ety e+ 
A group of 143 mills, whose production re- Southern Pine Statistics ders received.:: 138,660,000 84,911,00 | 


ports for 1938 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 


Average weekly cut for forty-seven weeks: 
BS | 


er Pe ee Oe re ee ens 101,407,000 
ne aes 78,043,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 
ok , eres: 5 Caen 76,818,000 


A group of 151 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Nov. 26 was 156,575,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 
; Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail - 58,508,000 68,613,000 76,779,000 
Domestic 
cargo.... 71,742,000 89,584,000 149,206,000 
Export - 6,109,000 9,506,000 47,721,000 
Local - 14,141,000 6 | eer 
150,500,000 181,844,000 273,706,000 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Onrteans, La., Nov. 30.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended Nov. 26: 


Average weekly number of mills, 135; 
Units,; 108 


Total for 

Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 66,319,000 
PCE DEOGSCIOE oe vce sccesvicnes 59,204,000 
aa Oe Tee re 63,635,000 
ee eres 58,970,000 


Number of mills, 142; Units,; 113 
On Nov. 26, 1938 
Serer re eee 75,583,000 
CE ED wcacinneceerseceesaa cs 452,555,000 
*October, 1934, to October, 1937. 
Unit is 308,000 feet of “3-year average’”’ 
production. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasHINGTON, D. C, Nov. 28.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Nov. 19: 








No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
Softwoods— Mills 1938 1937 1938 1937 
SP BORO svcceccscscscceses 113 65,864,000 49,114,000 437,497,000 479,075,000 
Share exge caede kn dneee 143 249,413,000 242,216,000 917,845,000 1,034,174,000 
BE WE se ncrecccveescceee « 125 174,483,000 130,086,000 1,811,861,000 1,927,568,000 
California Redwood............. ° 13 26,741,000 26,210,000 298,637,000 301,706,000 
tia oped de. aged ee eee 10 6,310,000 5,030,000 205,099,000 179,138,000 
oo ee ee 10 4,534,000 3,983,000 161,460,000 169,879,000 
Northern Hemlock® ............. 13 9,245,000 4,073,000 112,460,000 94,605,000 
Total Softwoods............. 427 536,590,000 460,712,000 3,944,859,000 4,186,145,000 
Southern Hardwoods ............ +79 41,706,000 39,217,000 253,498,000 256,968,000 
Northern Hardwoods® ........... 15 15,851,000 15,055,000 138,018,000 95,228,000 
Total Hardwoods ........... 94 57,557,000 54,272,000 391,516,000 352,196,000 
SOE BRE osccccvccccees 508 594,147,000 514,984,000 4,336,375,000 4,538,341,000 
Flooring— 
CO ND ers vccdacseteeess 75 55,895,000 25,922,000 90,628,000 74,051,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch Fig....... 13 7,965,000 6,734,000 14,492,000 15,715,000 
*Unfilled orders reported by 13 and 15 mills respectively; stocks by 16 mills. Units. 


Report of an average of 125 mills: 


Nov. 38 Nov. 20, 1937 
Unfilled orders... 174,483,000 130,086,000 
Gross stocks .....1,811,861,000 1,927,568,000 


Report of 125 identical mills: 
c——T otal for Year———_, 
938 1937 


Production ...... 2,748,499,000 3,481,856,000 
Shipments ....... 2,887,080,000 3,383,276,000 
Orders ....cccccce 2,748,499,000 3,481,856,000 





Northeastern Lumber 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 28.—The Northeast- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association (Inc.) 
summarizes as follows reports received from 26 
mills in its territory manufacturing hardwoods 
and softwoods on production, shipments and 
orders for the month ending Oct. 31: 

Hardwoods Softwoods 





ty are 194,000 7,669,000 
ree 1,860,000 6,789,000 
Unfilled orders ........ 5,915,000 5,523,000 
Gross Stocks: 
Maple ......17,019,000 
Birch ......15,934,000 
Beech ...... 9,304,000 Spruce .....12,134,000 
Oak . : eee 80 6Pime 2... 0s 23,737,000 
Other - 8,894,000 Hemlock ...17,610,000 
al ee 
Total ....51,979,000 Total ....53,481,000 


Relation of 
Unfil. orders 
to Gr. stocks 


11.4% 10.3% 








THE MAN WHO is worthy of being a leader 
of men will never complain of the stupidity of 
his helpers, the ingratitude of mankind, nor the 
unappreciation of the public. Those things are 
all a part of the great game of life, and to 
meet them, conquer them, and not go down be- 
fore them in discouragement and defeat is the 
final proof of power. 
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Three Acts to Protect Customer 


(Continued from Page 21) 


will continue to result in curbing the use of 
inferior, unseasoned and improper species in 
nome construction. The bureau is recognized 
as a protective measure for the consumer. 

The work of the Better Business Bureau has 
been commended by W. J. Yardley, vice presi- 
dent Sabine Lumber Co. Expressing the hope 
that other large cities will adopt a similar policy, 
Mr. Yardley said that, in addition to inspecting 
and properly grading lumber on the job, the 
bureau is testing the moisture content and has 
found a good deal of lumber being delivered 
to jobs partly green. Their activity, he believes, 
will curtail the use of such lumber. 


In a recent report, the general manager of 
the bureau said: 


The Better Business Bureau of St. Louis 
is interested solely in knowing whether the 
builder receives the kind of lumber which 
he orders. It is of no particular concern to 
us whether the retail lumber dealer acts as 
a dealer, an agent or a broker. The fact 
remains that the builder purchased the lum- 
ber from the local dealer, and has a reason 
to believe that the confidence placed in that 
dealer will not be betrayed. Regardless of 
his legal position, the retail lumber dealer 
is morally if not legally responsible for see- 
ing that the builder receives the kind of 
lumber he orders. It is our conviction that, 
wherever an order is placed by a builder 
through a retail lumber dealer for a carload 
shipment of lumber direct to the job, some 
provision should be made by the retail lum- 
ber dealer to check that lumber on delivery, 
to be sure that the lumber received is as 
ordered. 

If this responsibility will not be assumed 
by the retail lumber yard, then it is our be- 
lief that it is the duty of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of St. Louis to directly inform 
every contractor, architect and builder in 
the St. Louis area of the true conditions sur- 
rounding such orders and shipments, point- 
ing out that the retail lumber dealer through 
which carload shipments are made, refuses 
to assume the responsibility for grade. 





Minimum Standards for Michi- 
gan Lumber Use Set by FHA 


LANSING, MicH., Nov. 28.—Secretary Hunter 
Gaines, of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, has sent a bulletin to the members 
directing attention to the new “minimum con- 
struction requirements for Michigan on lum- 
ber,” just issued by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration at Washington. He suggests that 
“on your purchase of lumber for future use, 
you be governed by these requirements, and 
purchase stock that will enable you to be in 
a position to furnish any FHA jobs that come 
your way.” The official FHA minimum re- 
quirements are as follows: 


l. Effective April 1, 1939, all softwood 
framing and board lumber shall bear the 
official grade-mark and symbol of the asso- 
ciation recognized in the trade as covering 
the particular species. All grade-marking 
shall be done under the supervision of: (a) 
The manufacturers’ association responsible 
for the grading standards for the species 
involved; or (b) An inspection bureau recog- 
nized and authorized by the manufacturers’ 
association responsible for the grading 
Standards, to grade according to such rules. 

2. All softwood board lumber shall meet 
all the grading requirements of the associa- 
tion recognized in the trade as covering the 
species and under whose grading rules it 
was produced. 


NOTE.—The requirements in Paragraphs 
1 and 2 above shall not apply to millwork 
or interior finish. The word softwood as 
used herein, shall be interpreted to include 
Douglas fir, white fir, cypress, western 
larch, West Coast hemlock, California red- 
wood, cedar, eastern hemlock, tamarack, 
Sitka spruce, Engelmann spruce, eastern 
Spruce, southern yellow pine, Ponderosa 
pine, sugar pine, Idaho white pine, north- 
ern white pine, Norway pine. 


3. All framing lumber shall be No. 2 


2) 
KIRBY mills. 


3) 


dence. 


4 
gotten. 


. ee ee & © © 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


True or Galse . . 


A Series of Questions 
For the Lumber Buyer 


1) The F.H. A. requires that lumber be dried to a 
maximum moisture content of 19%. 


? FRE. . 25. io. ? 


Both laboratory and portable equipment for 
gauging moisture content are provided at all 


? PRESS. ...5... ? 


KIRBY trade and grade marked lumber is a Deal- 
er's passport into the realm of customer confi- 


? PARSE. ...... ? 


Quality is remembered long after price is for- 


Answers checked upon request. 
as "FALSE" any statement which says that 
KIRBY charges you more for grade marking. 


“A Wood for Every Purpose” 





KIRBY LUMBER CORPORATION 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 

















Mark down 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 









dimension (common) or better. 

4. All board lumber for’ subflooring, 
sheathing, roof boarding, shingle lath etc. 
shall be No. 2 common or better. 

NOTE.—Board lumber, No. 3 common, of 
woods comparable to No. 2 common grade 
in the other softwoods, will be acceptable, 
such as: White fir, Engelmann spruce, 
eastern spruce, Ponderosa pine, sugar pine, 

Idaho white pine, northern white pine, 

Norway pine. 

5. All lumber shall be dry and well sea- 
soned, and the moisture content shall not 
exceed 19 percent. 

6. All rough lumber dimensions... . are 
nominal sizes. Finished dimensions of all 
lumber shall comply with the American 
Lumber Standards. 


There appears to be some conflict between 
the first paragraph of Section 1 and first para- 
graph of Section 2—or, at least, ambiguity. 








Interpretation of this by the State director of 
FHA for Michigan is that “it is simply to 
emphasize the fact that it not only means the 
stock must be grade-marked, but it must in 
all cases be up to grade in every respect.” A 
clarification has been requested of the FHA 
headquarters in Washington. In the meantime, 
the rules stand as issued, and after April 1 
next, on all construction in Michigan financed 
through FHA insured mortgages, all framing 
lumber and all boards must be officially grade- 
marked and all framing lumber and all lumber 
for sub-flooring, sheathing, roof boarding, 
shingle lath etc. shall be No. 2 comimon or 
better. 





Secrets of criminal investigation laboratories 
will be revealed in a- scientific exhibit at the 
1939 World’s Fair of the West on Treasure 
Island in San Francisco Bay. 
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Here's What's New 


New, Economical Nail Bin Counters 
Are Attractive—Serviceable 


W. C. Heller & Co., with main office and 
factory at Montpelier, Ohio, has long been 
noted as the manufacturer of “the best hard- 
ware shelving in the world.” One of the com- 
pany’s latest folders, 4S72 A, features an im- 





The coun- 
ter is 85 inches long, 33% inches high and 


proved, low-priced nail bin counter. 


3154 inches wide over the top. It has a solid 
oak top, plain solid oak ends and a plywood 
back. It may be used with a group of tables 
or independently as a wrapping counter. It 
contains twenty-seven removable nail bins 9 
inches wide, 8 inches high and 30 inches long 
at the bottom. The bins are of heavy gal- 
vanized metal and hold over a keg of nails. 
Dealers opening a new department or contem- 
plating remodeling or adding to present equip- 
ment will be given advice on the arrangement 
without obligation by this manufacturer. Other 
Heller nail bin counters in addition to those 
described in folder 4572 A, will be found in 
folder 61537 A. Both will be sent on request 
to the company. 


Booklet Tells How to Erect, Maintain 
Farm Fence 


The Republic Steel Corp., Agricultural Ex- 
tension Bureau, 7850 Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
has just issued a 16-page booklet entitled “How 
to Erect Farm Fence.” The booklet, contain- 
ing detailed, authentic information on the erec- 
tion of farm fence, is profusely illustrated 
with on-the-job scenes showing proper methods 
for lining fence, building corner post assem- 
blies, placing posts, applying fence and stretch- 
ing. Special fencing problems are also taken 
up as well as such subjects as Movable Fences, 
Fencing the Farmstead, Gates, Fence Mainte- 
nance and Concrete Proportions. An interest- 
ing section is the one devoted to a study of 
labor requirements for different types of fence 
construction. The booklet should find a ready 
welcome from dealers. It is available on 
request and there is no obligation. All requests 
for the hooklet. AL-213. should be to the atten- 
tion of the Agricultural Extension Bureau. 


Double Hung Window Opens 
Up and Opens In 


The Supreme Window Co. (Inc.), 45 W. 57th 
St., New York City, announces that franchises 
for manufacturers and distributors for its “Su- 
preme Window” in exclusive territories are now 
being granted. The window operates under 
normal conditions as a double hung window 
but, according to the manufacturer, has all of 
the advantages of casements. When the lower 
sash is raised and the upper sash lowered, they 
can be swung into the room. This permits the 
uninterrupted passage of air when desired and 


eliminates outside window cleaning. A metal 
type Cordwell balancer is used instead of sash 
cord and sash weight. Eighteen stock sizes 
in wood and special sizes in wood and metal 
are available, assembled or knocked down. 
Complete details on the window and franchise 
arrangements are available from the company. 
There is no obligation. 


Booklet Gives Uses of Gypsum 
Board in Dry Wall Construction 


The Certain-teed Products Corp., 100 E. 42nd 
St... New York City, has just announced an 
attractively illustrated booklet on its gypsum 
wallboard entitled “BESTWALL for Better 
Walls.” Because of the growing interest in dry 
wall construction the booklet is timely and 
should be of interest to every dealer. It em- 
phasizes the advantage of recessed edge gypsum 
wallboard and suitable joint treatments, fire- 
proof qualities, ease of application and decora- 
tion and permanence. Bestwall Grain Board is 
available in reproductions of knotty pine and 
American walnut. Bestwall is suited for use 





FIRE PROOF 


’BESTWALL 


6-ll-D 








in the home, playrooms, libraries, bars, offices, 
store interior and store displays. Those inter- 
ested in securing a copy of the booklet should 
address requests to the manufacturer. There 
is no obligation. 


Dealers Have Opportunity to 
Secure Attractive Display 

The New York Wire Cloth Co., 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, manufacturer of wire 
screen cloth has introduced something new in 
window displays. The display is printed in four 
attractive colors on Corro- 
Buff. It is 6814 inches in 
length, 48 inches in height, 
made to fit any window and 
designed to catch the eyes of 
all who pass. The display can 
be used to center attention not 
only on screen cloth, but to 
other items. The colors are 
brilliant and change with the 
different angles of light. The 
wire screen cloth displays are 
free to all dealers who dis- 
tribute Opal (galvanized) 
Zinc-Coated or Liberty Bronze 
Screen Cloth. The displays 
are available through all job- 
bers who are identified with 
the distribution of the two 
products or the displays may 
be requested direct from the 
manufacturer. 
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Issues "Complete" Data Booklet on 
Arkansas Soft Pine 


The Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Boyle Bldg, 
Little Rock, Ark., has just published an inclusive 
booklet dealing with Arkansas Soft Pine, its 
uses, methods of application, board measure for 
various sizes, methods of finishing, etc. The 
booklet, entitled “Arkansas Soft Pine for Sound 
Construction and Beautiful Woodwork,” is in 
reality a handbook for builders. In addition to 
illustrating “rules for insuring construction that 





will last for generations,” grades of Arkansas 
Soft Pine are specified for use in construction 
of different types of sills, basement posts, 
girders, floor joists, rafters, studding, lath, 
flooring, interior and exterior trim. The Ar- 
kansas Soft Pine Bureau is made up of the 
following companies: Bradley Lumber Co. of 
Arkansas, Warren, Ark.; Caddo River Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Crossett Lumber Co., 
Crosset, Ark.; Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, 
Ark.; Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc., Shreveport, La. 
The booklet will be sent free to lumber dealers 
on request to the Bureau. Dealers who wish 
quantities may secure them at a reasonable 
price. 


Catalog Is Guide on Uses 
of "Outdoor" and Other Plywood 


The Harbor Plywood Corp., Hoquiam, 
Wash., announces that, “Information on Super- 
Harbord and Other Harbord Products,” a 
highly informative and well-illustrated descript- 
ive catalog and grade-use guide on Super-Har- 
bord and other plywood products, is just off the 
press. The catalog discusses the use of out- 
door plywood for homes, service stations, lum- 
ber yards, industrial and utility buildings. The 
catalog is filled with information on plywood 
and its use for concrete forms, boats, signs, 
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INFORMATICN ON 


SUPE RA wes bord 


AND OTHER Hus 





farm uses, and a score of other applications. 
Valuable data and how-to-use-it matter char- 
acterize the publication. It is of particular in- 
terest to dealers, contractors, architects, and 
others interested in plywood. Copies are avail- 
able from the manufacturer. There is no obli- 
gation. 


Woodworking Tool Manufacturer 
Offers Complete Line in 
New Catalog 


Woodworkers’ Tool Works, 222 Jefferson 
St., South, Chicago, manufacturers and dealers 
in woodworking machines, saws, knives and 
mill supplies, carry a full line of safety guards 
for all saws and other woodworking machines. 
Among the guards featured is “Ackley-Type 
B.” This saw guard is for tilting tables. It 
has a tool steel splitter adjustable for height, 
is fastened by bracket bolts to the table and 





has an aluminum hood, the front of which meets 
the tables. It hinges on a roll and has coil 
spring tension. Type “B” supports from above 
and is steadied from below by the projection 
of the splitter into the saw table. The steel 
rod is grooved to prevent turning. The Type 
“B” guard is made in three sizes for saws 
up to 12, 16 and 20 inches. Odd sash, cabinet 
doors, light doors and mouldings may be made 
on a shaper using Woodworkers’ stock size 
cutters. In addition to furnishing new equip- 
ment the company maintains an up-to-date 


repair department and offers bargains in used 
woodworking equipment. Those interested in 
the above mentioned or other equipment may 
secure a complete catalog, ‘Woodworking 
Tools and Equipment,” by sending a request 
to the company at the address mentioned. 
There is no obligation. 


Manufacturer Announces Two Aids 
to Faster Sawing 


The Frick Co., Waynesboro, Penna., an- 
nounces two indispensable aids to faster sawing 
—lumber gauge wheels and double-acting set 
works for saw mills. These accessories may be 
used either separately or together. The wheel 
is designed to meet the requirements of the op- 
erator who.demands a gauge that is accurate in 
registering the location of the ell from the saw. 











The set works is designed for use on all Frick 
saw mills or other makes of mills with set shaft 
outside the carriage rail. A folder illustrating 
and describing these products may be obtained 
on request to the company. There is no obliga- 
tion. 





Creates New Department for 
Surfacing Material 


Growing interest in recreational roof decks 
has caused the Celotex Corp., 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, to create a separate department 
for a more concentrated effort in sales promo- 
tion and engineering service in connection with 
products to which the trade mark “Traffic Top” 
is applied. The head of the new division is 
Louis Matz, a member of the Celotex Corp. 
since 1936. 


New Wall Surface Combines 
Cork and Rubber 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 28.—Outside walls 
surfaced with. a new and versatile material 
made of cork and liquid rubber, will be a 
unique feature of one of the buildings at the 
New York World’s Fair in 1939. Called 
“Monocork,” the material, a product of the 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., is being 
used as surfacing for “The Road of Tomorrow” 
at the Ford building, and as a non-slip surface 
for the exciting Helicline which is a walkway 
leading from the Perisphere to the ground. 
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Mississippi 
lite 


Sallis Service is backed 
by a plentiful supply of 
famous Mississippi Short- 
leaf Pine, by modern 
mills, by an organiza- 
tion that knows how to 
produce quality lumber 
at its best. ard and 
Shed Items, Eased Edge 
Dimension, Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish, 
Mouldings, Casing, Base. 
Shed stock is kiln-dried. 
Air-dried items Lignasan- 
treated. Annual capac- 
ity, 35,000,000 feet. Write 
us today. 


Timbers, chemically treated to 


prevent stain. 


Southeastern Lumber and Timber Co. 


OGLETHORPE, GA. 
Manufacturers of Band Sawn 


Flint River Hardwoods, 
Cypress and Pine 
Air Dried Boards --- Kiln Dried Finish and Flooring 
MILLS AT—Oglethorpe Ga., 





Eased Edge Dimension 


— ¥ line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 








Reynolds, Ga. 











0 TIMBER ESTIMATORS CB 
J JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 


JAMES W SEWALL 
Olid Town, Maine 
Established 1910 


PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Ruttan Block 
Port Arthur, Ontario 
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What's The Outlook For Building? 


Modernization and _ Improve- 
ment Loans Under FHA 
Pass $700,000,000 Mark 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Dec. 1.—Property im- 
provement loans insured by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration have crossed the $700,000,- 
000 mark, Administrator Stewart McDonald 
has announced. The total amount of these 
loans, insured under Title I of the National 
Housing Act, was $704,959,409 on Nov. 19. 
This figure was composed of 1,768,536 separate 
notes. Of the total, 312,609 notes in the amount 
of $143,987,310 have been insured since® the 
Property Improvement Credit Plan was re- 
vived as a result of amendments to the National 
Housing Act in February. 

The major part of the number and amount 
of these loans since February have been for 
improvement to small residential dwellings of 
one to four families and for new structures, 
Mr. McDonald said. Approximately 87 percent 
of the number of loans and 75 percent of the 
amount of loans through September 30 were 
for new structures or improvements to small 
residential dwellings. 

Structural alterations and additions and roof- 
ing bulked together comprised the major item 
of expenditure for 31.5 percent of the aggre- 
gate of loans insured between February and 
end of September. Alterations and additions 
represented 23 percent of this amount, and 
roofing represented 8.5 percent. 

For 26.5 percent of the total amount, the 
major expenditure was for exterior painting 
and interior finishing. In 9.8 percent of the 
volume, the expenditure was for “new struc- 
tures,” either residential or non-residential. 
This does not include residential construction 
and purchase financed under the insured mort- 
gage provisions of Title II of the National 
Housing Act. 

Heating and plumbing were the major items 
of expenditure for 23.9 percent of the total 
amount of notes reported, with 16.3 percent for 
heating and 7.6 percent for plumbing. 

For the remaining 8.3 percent, miscellaneous 
items such as electrical wiring, etc., were re- 
ported. 

Tabulation by percentages of the major items 
of expenditure follows: 


New residential construction.......... 
New non-residential construction..... 6.6 
Additions and alterations............. 23. 
BROCE TON WOTMCINE 6 oc ccccecccccecccese 19. 
Interior finish 
Roofing 





October Shows Continued City 


Building Increases 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 29.—According 
to the monthly report issued by Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins on Saturday, Nov. 26, 
the value of residential buildings for which 
permits were issued in October showed an 
increase of 65 percent over the corresponding 
month of 1937. This brings the ten months’ 
total for 1938 up to a figure one percent higher 
than the first ten months of 1937. 


“This is the fourth consecutive month in 
which the permit valuation for residential 
construction has been more than 50 percent 
higher than during the corresponding month 
of 1937,” she said. “There was also an in- 
crease of 10 percent in the value of additions, 
alterations, and repairs to existing structures 
over the year period. The value of new non- 
residential buildings, however, showed a 
slight increase (less than 1/10 of 1 percent). 
Total permit valuations were 26 percent 
higher than during October, 1937. 

“Total permit valuations rose slightly in 


October as compared with September. This 
increase, which is contrary to the usual sea- 
sonal trend, was due to gains in the value of 
new nonresidential buildings amounting to 
14 percent and in the value of additions, al- 
terations, and repairs amounting to 8 per- 
cent. The value of new residential buildings 
declined 10 percent from the September level. 
These data are based on reports received by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 2,021 
cities having an aggregate population of 
59,265,000. 

“During the first 10 months of 1938, the 
total permits issued in the cities reporting 
to the Bureau for buildings were valued at 
$1,409,421,000. This is an increase of 1 per- 
cent as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1937. The value of new residen- 
tial buildings over the same period showed 
a gain of 12 percent. There was a decrease 
of 3 percent in the value of new nonresiden- 
tial buildings and of 16 percent in the value 
of additions, alterations, and repairs. 

“For the first 6 months total permit valua- 
tions in 1938 were 11 percent under the cor- 
responding months of 1937. For the 4 months, 
July to October, inclusive, however, there 
was a gain of 21 percent over the same 
period of 1937.” 





"'Pre-Fab" Metal Buildings Go 
on FSA Projects 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 28.—The T. C. IL. 
& R. R. Co. has started the shipping of the 
first units of a contract for the Federal Farm 
Security Administration of pre-fabricated metal 
farm buildings. Twelve units of these steel 
houses are being delivered to the FSA for use 
on farm projects in Alabama, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina. Each unit includes dwell- 
ing, barn, chicken house, out door pantry, and 
sanitary privy. 

Two of these were shipped to the Walker 
County project near Jasper. The dwellings con- 
tain five rooms, comprising living room, three 
bed rooms, and combination kitchen and din- 
ing room, described by the fabricators thus: 

Two large closets and a pantry are in- 
cluded, and space is available for a bath- 
room if desired. All of the foundation struc- 
ture, the frame, sides, roof, exterior door, 
window trims and fireplace are of steel. 
Floors and doors are of wood. An insulating 
wallboard is used as interior finish for the 
walls and ceilings. This also serves as in- 
sulation. Complete pre-fabrication enables 
swift erection of the building by bolting to- 
gether the pre-formed panels. It is antici- 
pated the work may be handled by the owner 
with a few helpers. The metal construction 
renders the building lightning proof, non- 
combustible, and vermin proof. The build- 
ings are weather tight through the use of 
overlapping crimps or grooves in the metal 
sheets. 

It is the intention of the producers to sup- 
ply a complete building within the economic 
reach of the farmer, or other purchasers who 
need housing. These buildings as developed by 
Farm Security Administration and T. C. I. en- 
gineers, for the first time bring the cost of 
pre-fabricated metal construction down to a 
a level with buildings of other mate- 
rials. 

The two units shipped to Walker County 
are expected to be ready for occupancy within 
five weeks. The remaining 10 units ordered by 
the FSA will be delivered as follows: Two 
to Prairie Farms Project. Macon County, Ala.; 
two to Flint River Farms in Georgia; two to 
Ashwood Plantation Project, Ashwood, S. C.; 
two to Georgia Tenant Security Project; two 
to Orangeburg Farms, Orangeburg, S. C. 

Alabama retailers of building materials were 
as a rule not surprised, figuring that “ready- 
cut” buildings, either steel or wood, or a mix- 
ture, were just around the corner, and that 
the retailer would have to get on the band 
wagon of new ideas. 


Factors Point to Sustained Con- 
struction Revival, Expert 
Believes 


Construction contracts to be let in the 37 
Eastern States during 1939 may reach a total 
of $3,500,000,000, according to estimates re- 
leased Nov. 23 by F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
This figure would compare with an estimated 
total of $3,200,000,000 for 1938, and an actual 
total of approximately $2,900,000,000 in 1937, 
None of these figures include repair and main- 
tenance work. This national construction 
news organization points out that the total 
building and engineering volume recorded from 
Jan. 1 through Nov. 15 of this year reached 
a total of $2,635,000,000, compared with $2,599,- 
000,000 in the corresponding period of 1937, 
and anticipates that considerable letting of 
public works contracts before the end of this 
year will materially increase the spread be- 
tween the final 1938 and 1937 figures. For 
1939, indications of increased volume in public 
and private residential building, commercial 
and factory building, and public utility con- 
struction are stated to be very good. 

Reviewing such factors as the recent marked 
upturn after last year’s recession, increased 
employment, the revival of business optimism 
after a period of excessive fears, and the widely 
held view that recent election results are favor- 
able to business progress, Thomas S. Holden, 
vice president in charge of statistics and re- 
search in the Dodge organization, states: “All 
these favorable factors might conceivably lead 
to a sustained construction revival to continue 
without serious interruption for several years. 
Yet, such a course is by no means certain, and 
present optimism should be tempered with rea- 
sonable caution.” 

According to Mr. Holden’s view, three po- 
tential factors would tend to curb recovery, 
if they should become actual in 1939. First, 
there is the question whether private building 
and engineering work will increase fast enough 
to offset the tapering off of P.W.A. projects 
now scheduled for the second half of next 
year. Second, concurrent rises next spring in 
public and private housing activity, public 
works projects, and new industrial develop- 
ments stimulated by a defense program might 
bring about increases in construction costs so 
rapidly as to curtail private operations. The 
third factor is the possibility of international 
difficulties; a new war threat would upset all 
present calculations and, lacking that, inter- 
national trade complications might react un- 
favorably on American business and thus in- 
directly upon construction. 

The Dodge estimates for 1939 indicate that 
residential building, commercial building, and 
public utility construction may each increase 
about one-third over 1938, and that factory con- 
struction might double this year’s very low 
volume. Public and institutional buildings and 
public engineering works would decline ap- 
preciably unless there should be a new Federal 
public works program, of which there is no 
indication today. Dodge clients are being ad- 
vised to make their sales plans on the assump- 
tion of considerably increased total construc- 
tion volume during the first six to eight months 
of next year and to consider the possibility 


of a moderate tapering off toward the year’s 


end. 


Western Building Statistics 


San Francisco, Carir. Nov. 26.—October 
building pérmits in 50 principal far western 
cities valued at $20,527,660 established a new 
high for this year, exceeding the September 
value, the previous record month for this year, 
by 3 percent, according to Bank of America 
Business review. The value of October, 1938, 
permits was also found to be the second high- 
est for any month in recent years, the record 
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month being April, 1937, when permits were 
valued at $21,820,154. Compared with October, 
1937, this year’s permits showed a gain of 63.9 
percent, which is the largest increase for any 
month of this year over its corresponding month 
of last year. The gain over October, 1936, 
which was a record month in building activity 
for that year, was small, amounting to .7 per- 
cent. However, the increase over a similar month 
in 1935 was about 116 percent. 

The exceptional growth in residential build- 
ing in recent months becomes evident when it 
is noted that the value of residential building 
permits in 18 western cities for the first ten 
months of this year is greater than the com- 
bined value of all residential building permits 
issued during the full four-year period 1932 to 
1935 inclusive. 


Thinner Shingle Nail Gets FHA 
Approval 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 26.—Although the 
question only involved a few thousandths of 
an inch in nail shank diameter, quite a Ittle 
tempest has been ranging in the southern Cali- 
fornia area during the past few months over 
FHA’s specification of a 13-gage nail for 16- 
and 18-inch cedar shingles. It’s ali over now, 
and dealers, contractors, carpenters and 
shinglers who were grumbling about it, because 
they felt they couldn’t do the best possible 
roofing job with the thicker nail, are now 
handing a lot of credit to the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau’s California field representative, 
W. J. (Jack) Ivey, for his diplomatic work 
in getting the specification changes. Mr. Ivey 
declines the credit, but admits he did what he 
could to help. 

In any event, everyone now seems satisfied, 
and the present FHA approval of a 14 gage, 
14-inch long, %-inch head, hot dipped zinc- 
coated nail is in close harmony with the speci- 
fications contained in the much-used Certigrade 
Handbook of Red Cedar Shingles, published by 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau and found in 
nearly every good carnenter’s back pocket. 


Wood Truss Saves $900 


WasuiIncTon, D C., Nov. 28.—A saving of 
$900 was made by incorporating wood trusses 
in the so called Super Market. Building, one- 
story, size 60x103 feet, located at Helena. The 
Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Association was 
successful in showing their practicability to 
Ellis Blumenthal, owner, who substituted a 
timber-connector design in the structure for 
originally planned bowstring steel trusses. The 
original design contemplated two rows of wood 
columns with steel trusses, but was changed 
because of the desirability of unobstructed 
space coupled with the savings in cost. The 
timber truss has a 60-foot span, spaced 15 feet 
on centers, and is designed for a 42%4-pound 
live and dead load. The contractor built each 
truss in a template and bored the holes and 
ring channels at each panel point for each indi- 
vidual truss after the members had been fitted 
together in-their normal position. The trusses 
were lifted into place with a simple hand oper- 
ated gin pole. 











Expect Building Boom in 
New Jersey 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 28—Stimulation of 
early spring New Jersey home building activity 
is expected to result from Statewide formation 
of better building committees to emphasize pro- 
tections afforded by grade-marked lumber re- 
quirements and other FHA construction stand- 
ards. Builders and realtors subscribing to FHA 
standards have received invitations to join the 
better building committees and county and dis- 
trict group meetings will be arranged during 
December, it has just been announced here by 
State FHA Director Thomas E. Colleton, Heads 
of Federal Housing architectural and valuation 
departments will discuss FHA requirements at 
the coming meetings so committee members will 
be thoroughly familiar with them. 


Amencanfiumberman 


“From reports reaching us even at this early 
date,” Mr. Colleton announced, “next spring 
should bring a tremendous volume of sales in the 
real estate market. No little part of the home 
buying revival has been attributed to the con- 
fidence of the public in the sound construc- 
tion of FHA inspected homes, and it is our 
belief that a concerted and joint effort by build- 
ers and realtors to increase this confidence 
might easily prove the basis for even wider 
spring home building than anticipated now. 
Therefore, we propose to form in the various 
counties better building committees, composed 
of realtors and builders who subscribe to the 
FHA standards of home construction and en- 
dorse these standards as practical guaranty to 
the home buying public of good materials and 
sound workmanship.” 





Prospective Illinois Building 


The summary of prospective building opera- 
tions during October, 1938, is based upon re- 
ports received by the Division of Statistics and 
Research from building and other public 
officials in 132 Illinois cities: 


During October, 1938, permits for 2,620 pro- 
jects were issued in the 132 cities. Compared 
with the 2,450 permits issued during the month 
of September, 1938, the October permit figure 
represents an increase of 6.9 percent. 

The estimated dollar cost of the building con- 
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struction projects, for which permits were issued 


during October, totalled $5,873,054 as compared 
with $6,473,366 during the month of September, 
1938. The estimated dollar cost for October rep- 
resents a decrease of 9.3 percent over the esti- 
mated cost for September. 

The preceding seventeen-year, 1921-1937, in- 
clusive average change during the month of 
October as compared with September was an 
increase of 9.3 percent. 

The estimated dollar cost of construction for 
which permits were issued during October, 1938, 
was 10.2 percent less than the estimated dollar 
cost of building in October, 1937. The estimated 
dollar cost of new residential building was 41.0 
percent greater, while new nonresidential build- 
ing and additions, alterations, repairs and in- 
stallations was 58.0 percent and 8.1 percent, re- 
spectively, less than during October, 1937. 

Regarding prospective building in the State 
as a whole, reppesented by 132 cities, the esti- 
mated dollar value of new residential building 
and new non-residential building showed de- 
creases of 10.0 percent and 26.0 percent, respec- 
tively, while additions, alterations, repairs and 
installations showed an increase of 20.2 percent 
during October as compared with September. 

Permits for 590 new residential buildings, 
suppying 621 housekeeping dwelling units, were 
issued during October as compared with 464 per- 
mits and 737 housekeeping dwelling units dur- 
ing the month of September. Of the 590 new 
residential buildings covered by issued permits, 
145 were to be constructed in Chicago; 221 in 
the Chicago suburban cities; and the remaining 
224 in cities outside the Chicago metropolitan 
area.. 








Constantly-increasing demand for 
North Carolina Pine is a fine trib- 
ute to this wood’s superior quality 
and to its practical fitness for gen- 
eral building construction. 


ELLINGTON-FAY LUMBER CO. 


Fayetteville, N. C. 
SPA Grade Marked Lumber 
Mfrs. Flooring, i . Casing, Moldings, Roofers 
and Framing Lumber. Kiln Dried and Air Dried. 

J. E. ELROD LUMBER CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Air Dried and Kiln Dried Shed Stock, Roofers, and , 


Resawn Box and Crating Lumber; Air Dried Roofers 
and Dimension; also Heavy Timbers and Plank. 


HENDERSON LUMBER CO. 
Tarboro, N. C. 


Mfrs. Kiln Dried N. C. Pine. Specialize in Flooring, 
and finish. Can ship mixed cars 
Pine and Cypress. 


BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Kiln Dried, Grade Marked N. C. Pine. R. R. Material 
a specialty. Car Lining and Decking. Mills 
in Va. and N. C. 


DeVANE-HALL LUMBER CO. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
Mfrs. Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish 
and Air Dried Roofers and Dimension. 
EDMUNDS LUMBER CO. 
South Boston, Va. 
Manufacturers Air Dried North Carolina Pime and 
Hardwoods. 























You can depend on the reliable firms here listed for 


top-quality products in North Carolina 
Pine. They will give prompt, careful 
attention to your inquiries and orders. 





W. M. STOREY LUMBER CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Yard and Industrial Lumber, Cut-to-size Crating and 
Box Shooks. 


J. R. WOLLETT 
Littleton, N. C. 


Manufacturer Air Dried North Carolina Pine and 
Hardwoods. Prompt shipment assured. 


JEFFREYS -MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Oxford, N. C. 


Manufacturers of N. C. Pine Boards, Dimension, Box 
Shooks and Crates. Maintain large stock, 
assuring quick 











Charlotte, N. C. 
N. C. & Southern Pine, Cypress, Hardwoods. “Lumber 
River Brand” K. D. Finish, Flooring, Siding, Ceiling, 
Air Dried Lignasan Dipped Boards, Crating, D 


SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CO. 
. Greensboro, N. C. 
Kiln Dried and Air Dried Finish, Dimension, Roofers, 








Boxing Lumber, Shooks and Crating. Mills: 
Louisburg, 


, N. C., Suffolk, Va. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins | 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 28.—Activity in lumber 
circles of New England continues to center 
upon the log recovery problem created by the 
September hurricane, and it is the consensus 
of well informed circles that the plans as out- 
lined and being carried out by Forest Service 
officials are as promising of ultimate success 
as any that could be devised. 

That the call for building material at the 
yards in Massachusetts is coming chiefly from 
remodeling and repair projects, and from non- 
residential construction, is shoWn in the Octo- 
ber plan filings in the 39 cities and 16 largest 
towns of the State. The total in October was 
$4,208,014, which was an increase over Sep- 
tember of 24.3 percent, but a decrease from 
the October, 1937, total of 8.8 percent. It is 
indicative of current trends that, of the recent 
October total, 38.3 percent was for remodeling 
and repair work, 40.3 percént for non-residen- 
tial construction, and but 21.4 percent for new 
residential buildings. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Receipts of fir and 
hemlock at Boston by water in the first 28 
days of November reach a total just above 
eleven million feet, the highest for any sin- 
gle month in the past 14. Many of the parcels 
were loaded as unsold transits, but had found 
purchasers well in advance of arrival. Few 
lots were added to stocks at the wholesale 
distributing yards, and fewer were consigned 
to storage at the terminals, where holdings 
are well below normal. Local quotations 
to dealers are from 50 cents to $1 above the 
level of two weeks ago, due about equally 
to a definite surge of buying by dealers, and 
a determined effort by the mills to add at 
least 50 cents to f. a. s. mill prices. Dealers 
are turning to round lot buying of regular 
yard schedules for stocking up purposes, and 
calling for delivery in the early spring. Most 
sales of fir sizes, 20 feet and shorter, have 
been made at the $10.50 discount from page 
16 of West Coast list 32, but the trend is 
toward tightening up to the $10 discount, 
for December and January shipment. The 
smaller sizes of fir dimension, 20 feet and 
under, are held at the wholesale yards at 
the $5.50@6 discount, with the longer 
lengths quoted at $5 off, and the 4x8-inch 
and larger timbers held firmly at $3.50@4.50 
off, the former discount applying to lengths 
over 20 feet. Vessel rates hold firm at $14. 
Many cargo boats are tied up, and become 
active only when offerings exceed current ac- 
tive space. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—The winter mills have 
full order files, and in some cases are sold 
up well ahead of production. For fully six 
months, prices have ruled well below the 
level that will produce a reasonable margin 
over costs. At current prices, the market is 
very firm, but there is buyer resistance to ad- 
vances, and the list is not quotably higher 
on any of the standard items. Some sizable 
schedules have appeared in the market. 
Many northern New England mills are idle, 
having cut out their 1938 log supply, and 
now await arrival of new logs to be hauled 
in over the ice roads through the winter or 
to come down in the river drives in May and 
June. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—tThe standard 1%- 
inch spruce lath hold at $3.50@3.75, with the 
15-inch at $4@4.25. The yards are moving 
quite a volume in remodeling and repair 
work. Offerings of eastern white cedar 
shingles move freely at $4.25 per square for 
the top grade of extras, $3.85 for clears, and 
$3.25 for 2nd clears. The market for Wash- 
ington shipments of the West Coast red 
cedars is definitely lower, as the British 
Columbia mills are again booking orders. 
For such British Columbia shipments, mill 
agents here are quoting, delivered by car at 
New England yards: No. 1 Perfections, $5.20; 
with the 16-inch 5X No. 1 at $4.62; No. 2, 
$3.62, and No. 3, $3.22. Fresh arrivals sell 
in small lots from local storage or whole- 
sale yards at $5.50 for No. 1 Perfections and 
$4.77 for the 5X No. 1; No. 2, $4.05, and No. 3, 
$3.45. There are bargain lots available as 





low as $5.25, $4.67, $4.12 and $3.62, respec- 
tively. 

EASTERN HARDWOODS — Production at 
the mills is still being sharply curtailed, as 
order volume is well below normal, though 
there is a stronger call from the furniture 
factories for inch birch, and inch and thicker 
maple. The larger operators are holding 
inch birch and maple at a range of $78@85. 
There have been few if any round-lot book- 
ings of either 2- or 2%-inch heel maple, with 
shippers holding at the $80 level for the 
2-inch short, cross cut to grade “90 percent 
usable for heels.” The new season at the 
heel shops will get under way in two weeks. 
The carry-over of maple from the last sea- 
son is light. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—tThere is pressure to 
move the stock of round edge held over from 
last season, estimated by Forest Service at 
between 150,000,000 and 200,000,000 feet. The 
mills will saw “down” logs only through the 
winter months. The emergency log price 
control has resulted thus far in little if any 
price drop for the 1938 cut now in pile on 
the mill yards. The round edge inch sell as 
low at $13 f. o. b. the mill yard and as high 
as $16. 


Trade association groups in New England 
have listed quite a number of annual meetings 
for December. Maine dealers foregathered at 
Portland Nov. 18, more than 200 members 
and guests participating in an elaborate pro- 
gram which is fully reported in another column 
of this paper. On Wednesday, Dec. 7, the 
Connecticut dealers will gather at the Lawn 
Club in New Haven for their annual meeting, 
with R. F. Bailey, of DeForest & Hotchkiss 
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Co. in the role of chairman of the committee 
of arrangements. On the following day, Dec. 
8, the New Hampshire dealers will hold after- 
noon and evening sessions at the Hotel Carpen- 
ter in Manchester, with President George E, 
Chick in the chair. The annual convention of 
the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association is scheduled for Saturday, Dec. 8, 
and for the first time will be held at the Hotel 
Somerset, well out in the Back Bay section. 
At all of these State meetings, President Ven- 
ter, from New Haven, and Secretary Paul S. 
Collier, of Rochester, N. Y.,- of the parent 
Northeastern association, will be on hand to 
take important parts in the programs. At the 
Boston meeting, President Edmund A. Roy, 
of Chicopee, will preside. Following routine 
business at the morning session, Walter Hart- 
well, secretary of the Westchester County 
(N. Y.) Lumbermen’s Association, will have 
for his subject “Let’s furnish adequate Mate- 
rials.” Secretary Norman Mason, of North 
Chelmsford, Mass., will outline the Disaster 
Lumber Situation, and C. T. Hubbell, of 
Albany, N. Y., “How a Retailer Should Look 
at His Costs.” Secretary Collier will follow 
with “A Glance at the Trade Outlook in 1939,” 
with Adolph Korper, of Capitol City Lumber 
Co., Hartford, Conn., outlining his plans for 
“A better selling job” by the retail trade. At 
the afternoon social session, President J. G. 
Venter, of Northeastern, will bring greetings 
from the parent association, and Philip Nichols, 
a Boston attorney and chairman of the com- 
mittee on taxation of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, will discuss “Taxation of the 
Future.” A high-class floor show will add 
brilliance to the event, to which all wholesale 
and retail dealers have been invited. 


Dr. J. H. Miller, of 30 Bay State Road, Bos- 
ton, is the official representative in New Eng- 


African Mill Uses Modern Kilns 


D. P. Ackerman, now a student at Yale 
University Forestry School, has furnished the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with an_ interesting 
account of a sawmill, planing mill and Moore 
dry kilns operated by the Union of South 
Africa in the Eastern Transvaal. 

Mr. Ackerman, in describing the Elandshoek 
sawmill, which handles the output of the “Ber- 
lin” plantation, said: 

“The plantation is comparatively young and 
the present yield is confined to thinnings of 


“One inch boards are placed together, face 
to face, and dried with the two inch material. 
Difficulty was at first experienced with stag- 
nant air pockets which formed opposite the fan 
covers. This difficulty has since been overcome 
by regulating the length of the kiln truck so 
that as the charges. move through the kiln, the 
same part of the lumber will not come opposite 
the fan covers more than once.” 

The Moore cross-circulation kiln is one of 
several which have been installed in this section 





Left: Bird's-eye view of Union of South Africa sawmill and planing mill, situated at Elandshoek. 
Right: Large stacked loads of pine lumber in front of Moore cross-circulation kilns 


small size. As it was difficult to find a mar- 
ket for this small material, a Government mill 
was erected to deal with it. Such planed stock 
as flooring, ceiling, moulding and weather- 
boarding is being turned out. Logs are brought 
down from the plateau by aerial cable and are 
cut into varying thicknesses, principally one 
and two inches. The greater part of the output 
then passes through the Moore cross-circula- 
tion kilns and is dried in about five days. The 
main species which are cut are Patula pine (a 
Mexican tree) and loblolly and slash pine. 
Because of their similar characteristics these 
species can be dried on the same schedule. 


of Africa. Since the installation, this Moore 
kiln has been drying stock from 220 percent 
moisture content to 12 percent moisture content 
and has eliminated the excessive twist of air- 
dried stock. Climatic conditions of the country 
are mainly responsible for the high moisture 
content of the lumber. 

The department of agriculture and forestry 
is in charge of the sawmill and has done an 
excellent job in putting the plant on a success- 
ful operating basis. Interest in lumber manu- 
facturing in the Union of South Africa has 
been developing rapidly over the past several 
years. 
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land for the Bush-Miller Shingle Co., of Brit- 
ish Columbia. The company’s plant, which was 
destroyed by fire earlier in the year, has been 
rebuilt, and began production recently. 


The Diamond Match Co., which operates a 
chain of retail lumber yards in New England 
and in California, has just added to its list of 
yards in New England by the purchase from 
the Brooks Construction & Lumber Co. of its 
three yards located in Newburyport, Amesbury 
and Merrimac. 


The Johns-Manville retail lumber merchan- 
dising clinic, to which the retail dealers of 
New England are invited each year, has been 
scheduled for Friday, Dec. 2, at the Hotel 
Bradford, in Boston. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Trade comment by lumber distributors, both 
at wholesale and retail, seems to reach the com- 
posite view that, while the movement will be 
slow through the winter months, there will be 
a sharp increase in private home building, and 
in carrying forward the larger speculative 
developments planned many months ago but 
which have hung fire for various reasons. Pro- 
moters of this latter type of construction are 
planning for a busy building season, for there is 
a long list of broad development projects that 
have been held up. 


Through November there have been heavy 
deliveries by water of West Coast cargoes at 
the Brooklyn and Newark terminals. Nearly 
all parcels had been sold as transits and went 
direct to the dealer yards. Stocks in storage 
at the terminals and on the wholesale yards 
were not added to; in fact they were sub- 
stantially reduced by spot sales to dealers. 
For the first time in six months, there has 
been a definite trend toward the placing of 
round-lot orders calling for direct mill ship- 
ment, with January and February loading 
specified in many cases, for stocking the 
local yards in the early spring. The price 
position is stronger, and, contrary to the 
trend of the past year, both mill prices and 
local quotations are moving in the same gen- 
eral direction. Mill offerings are 50 cents to 
$1 higher than they were one month ago, 
and local sales of fir dimension to dealers 
f. 0. b. dock are chiefly at the $10.50 discount 
from page 16 of the West Coast list, and 
local offices insist that this discount will soon 
be dropped to $10, and in some cases that 
figure is being quoted today. Transit lots, 
if near at hand, sell at $8.50@9 discount, with 
an occasional sale for late December delivery 
taking as high discount as $9.50. Hemlock 
transits are from $1.50 to $2 cheaper. 


There was the usual holiday lull last week 
in the call for eastern spruce dimension and 
boards. Canadian mills have curtailed pro- 
duction and have scant yard stocks to draw 
from, while many of the Maine mills are 
through cutting for the winter season and 
will not be active again until the spring 
drives come to the mill booms. Most sales of 
2x3- and 4-inch dimension, delivered by rail 
at Harlem River points, are at $32@33, with 
an occasional lot of all 16-foot at $34. The 
call for 2x8-, 10- and 12-inch matched plank, 
for restoring factory roofs damaged in the 
September hurricane continues to take all 
available supplies. Of dry and dressed spruce 
boards there have been liberal sales to the 
yards at $33@35 for the 6- and 7-inch, and 
$34 to as high as $37 for the 8-inch. Eastern 
spruce lath from local storage are in ample 
Supply, and selling prices show a wide range. 
There are no fresh supplies arriving. 


Programs are rapidly being whipped into 
shape for the annual meetings of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, the Northeastern 
Lumber Manufacturers Association and the 
Intercoastal Lumber Distributors Association, 
rs ha be held here during the week of Jan. 

The fourth annual merchandising clinic by 
Johns-Manville, to which are invited the re- 
tail lumber and building material dealers in 
this metropolitan area, has been set for 
Tuesday, Dec. 20, at the Hotel Roosevelt. 
This will be one of a long series of clinics 
to be held in eastern and southern cities 
beginning on Dec. 2 at Boston, and conclud- 
ing with ‘one at Richmond on Dec. 21. 


Amemcanfiumberman 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE——Wintry weather 
has caused a slowing up in construction work 
and other outdoor activities, and tended to 
hold down demand. Prospects of a good de- 
mand from builders are encouraging, but box 
makers have noted a falling off in their 
orders. 


LONGLEAF—tThe inquiry is keeping up 


fairly well. Prices hold their own. The out- 
look is considered good. 
CYPRESS — Cypress demand continues 


steady, with no excess in available supplies, 
and the mills maintaining an attitude of firm- 
ness. 


WEST COAST WOODS—tThere has been 
some gain in the movement during the last 
two weeks, and there appears to be promise 
of further gains. The placing of orders pro- 
ceeds with increasing confidence. 


HARDWOODS—Business is showing its 
usual seasonal decline. It is likely that mills 
during winter will be more or less hampered 
in their operations, so that stocks are not 
likely to accumulate. Foreign trade is still 
very dull. Ocean freights are due for con- 
sideration by the North Atlantic Freight 
Conference soon. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The market has 
been very quiet. Prices are holding firm. 
Many items have now been established at 
higher levels in the North and East. A 
number of mills, large and small are still 
shut down indefinitely, but a few will again 
start up Dec. 1. There is very little unsold 
surplus lumber at any mills and, with bad 
weather in the offing, there is not much 
chance of production being increased in the 
near future. Demand for B&better lumber 
has picked up in the South and finds stock 
widths very scarce and higher. There are 
some edge widths, and also some No. 1 com- 
mon edge widths, available. Prices today 
are $2 higher than they were one week ago. 
Box manufacturers are not buying very much 
rough box, whether edge or stock widths, but 
retail yards are buying more stock box, 
rough and dressed, and paying higher prices. 
Treating plants have had difficulty in secur- 
ing large timbers at any price. Demand for 
small framing has been better, being par- 
ticularly for 18- and 20-foot lengths, which 
are hard to secure. Prices have advanced 
at least $3. Mixed cars of dressed framing 
have not been so active, but truck shipments 
are picking up. Demand for air dried roof- 
ers has been very light, and prices have 
weakened, 6-inch selling at some Georgia 
Main Line mills at $16@16.50; and 8-, 10- and 
12-inch at $16.50@17, or 50 cents off. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber market is seasonally quiet, 
with buying confined largely to immediate 
needs. The weather has been wintry of late, 
and has tended to curtail building, though 
a fair amount of work is planned for subur- 
ban sections. Prices on most lumber items 
aree showing increased strength, owing to 
the wage-and-hour law. Southern pine is off 
a little from the recent top, and it is easier 
to buy roofers than it was a few weeks ago. 
Canadian spruce has been reduced $1 a thou- 
sand by some mills. 


HARDWOODS—tThe market is quiet, buy- 
ing being for immediate needs in most cases. 
Because of the lateness of the season, indus- 
trial concerns are not disposed to take on 
much stock. Prices are holding rather firm, 
because of the new Federal legislation. 


WESTERN PINES are showing increased 
strength, particularly in lower grades. No. 2 
common Idaho pine is not plentiful, and mills 
are advancing prices. No. 3 Ponderosa is also 
higher. Retailers are not buying much un- 
less they find an immediate need of stock. 


NORTHERN PINE—Lower grades are firm. 
Buying is being curtailed, by both industrial 
concerns and retailers. 





THE NATIONAL forests of the United States 
including Alaska and Puerto Rico, cover an 
area more than 1% times the size of the State 
of California, 
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Wood Bridge Starts Second 


Century in New Location 


GREENCASTLE, IND., Nov. 28.—A striking 
example of the lasting qualities of wood is 
shown in connection with the work of moving 
Putnam County’s oldest bridge a distance of 
fifteen miles. This bridge, exactly one hundred 
years old, crossed Raccoon Creek, at the village 
of Raccoon in northern Putnam County, but 
went out of use a few years ago when the 
route of State road 43 was changed. Last 
summer county officials inspected the bridge 
and found it sound; so they appropriated 
$3,500 to move it and place it over Little Wal- 
nut Creek, near Greencastle. Commenting on 
the project, S. J. Henry, superintendent, said: 

“The county is sure to save $15,000 by put- 
ting the old bridge back into use. It is as 
sound now as the day it was opened in 1838, 
and it should serve the county for another one 
hundred years. The old walnut timber in the 
bridge is the finest I have ever seen. We didn’t 
lose a scrap of it in the process of moving. 
This old bridge in its new location measures 
168 feet in length, and has two wide traffic 
lanes.” 
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Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—RAIL—Some im- 
provement in demand is noticeable. An esti- 
mated 200 cars of line-yard business is de- 
clared to have been offered mills in this sec- 
tion, at prices about 50 cents below market, 
delivery to be made after Jan. 1. The mills 
are refusing this type of order. Meanwhile 
rail pricegare steady to soft in spots. Most 
mills have good order files and, with stocks 
broken, are in a fair position to be choosy 
about business. Production and orders are 
keeping nicely balanced. With small Oregon 
mills closing down due to approach of winter 
and prohibition of truck logging, the larger 
mills in the Pacific Northwest are getting 
more orders for commons. Most orders come 
from the middle West, with a fair number 
from the Southwest. Upper grades of C and 
D are reported scarce by some _ shippers. 
Straight-car prices have tightened. Mixed 
ears are holding firm. Some mills are quot- 
ing flooring, ceiling and drop siding $1 higher, 
and dimension and timbers, 50 cents higher. 


INTERCOASTAL—Prices are up about 50 
cents, because of improved demand, but the 
buying is largely speculative. The cargo 
mills have good order files. Ship space is 
in easy supply. 


SHINGLES—This market has flattened out 
considerably. Prices have dropped 5 to 15 
cents on all grades except No. 2 Royals. 
Business is quiet all over, except for some 
line-yard inquiries. Production is being cur- 
tailed by elimination of third shifts and by 
close downs. 


LOGS—Hemlock logs are a little stronger, 
selling at $10 instead of $8.50 and $9. Old- 
growth fir continues to move at $11, $17 and 
$23, peeler logs bringing $24 and $30. Mer- 
chantable grades of fir sell at $1 less, or $10, 
$16 and $22. Cedar log prices are unchanged. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT—Sixteen mem- 
bers of the Pacific Lumber Carriers’ Associa- 
tion report the movement of 79,563,200 feet of 
lumber from Pacific Northwest ports to Cali- 
fornia points during October. While about 
normal for this period of the year, the south- 
bound movement in October was 22,555,700 
feet less than for the previous month, during 
which shipments were unduly high to get 
ahead of the vessel rate increase that went 
into effect Sept. 21. The October movement 
was distributed as follows 


Feet 

IND oi o'a od od ems oe mee eee 15,246,100 
re eee ee ore eee 907,000 
es ee 692,000 
I aan a> a) ¢- 54. Gn. weed Rie eiee 296,900 
ano Od o'g + oe 0 00 aa meee 1,414,900 
a hoo os 6H dee bre eee ba 54,933,300 
I aaa, 6. 6: ai wr wm ocd were ol alae a 4,865,500 
SPE caer sn eeee Seer ecesews 1,207,500 

Se ee ee 79,563,200 


CONFERENCE RATES—Effective Dec. 15, 
the contract rate system of freightage has 
been adopted by the Pacific Coast-Caribbean 
Sea Ports Conference. This Conference cov- 
ers the trade from the Pacific Coast’ via the 
Panama Canal] to the east coast of Colombia, 
Venezuela, British and French Guiana, Suri- 
nam, British, French and Netherlands West 
Indies, Cuba and Haiti. 


LUMBER AND BUILDING 
SALES—tThe total dollar volume of retail 
sales of lumber and building materials in 
California during October, 1938, as reported 
by a representative group of retail dealers, 
showed a gain of 5.5 percent over sales dur- 
ing October, 1937. This increase was the 
largest for any twenty-five kinds of busi- 
hess for which separate data were available. 
October retail furniture sales were down 5.5 
percent from a year ago. Report from repre- 
sentative retail groups in Washington shows 
October, 1938, dollar volume of lumber and 
building materials sales down 13.7 percent 
from sales of October, 1937. 


CALIFORNIA TRADE PAYROLLS—State 
manufacturing industry averages show 7.5 
percent less employees, 10.2 percent smaller 
average weekly payrolls total, and 2.9 per- 
cent less average weekly employees’ earnings 
in the logging and sawmill industries in 
October, 1938, as compared with the same 


MATERIALS 
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month last year. For planing mills etc. the 
averages showed 7.9 percent less employees, 
6.7 percent smaller average weekly payrolls 
total, and 1.3 percent greater average weekly 
employees’ earnings for October, 1938, com- 
pared with October, 1937. The furniture in- 
dustry showed 11.3 percent less employees, 
7.7 percent smaller average weekly payrolls 
total, and 4.2 percent larger average weekly 
employees’ earnings in October, 1938, com- 
pared with the same month last year. Other 
wood manufacturers reported 1.1 percent 
more employees, 4.9 percent larger average 
weekly payrolls total, and 3.8 percent greater 
average weekly employees’ earnings during 
October, 1938, as compared with the same 
months last year. 


REDWOOD—Eastern business has shown 
some pick-up. Tank and vat movement has 
been very slow; having been held back to a 
considerable extent by the grape prorating 
plan, which converted a large tonnage of 
grapes into brandy instead of wine, thus 
shutting off any demand for new wine tank- 
age. There has been little change in red- 
wood mill stocks. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—The Ponderosa mar- 
ket is reported improving, with demand pick- 
ing up and prices advancing. Prices recently 
advanced $2 to $3. Improvement is reported 
from all territory. Box lumber is getting 
scarce, with prices remaining firm. The 
shook market is reported very good, there 
having been a good season’s business from 
the deciduous fruits industry, and good pros- 
pects now in the.citrus industry. 


DOUGLAS FIR—It is believed the local 
market has reached bottom, or very nearly 
so. Wholesalers are looking forward to im- 
provement after January. Except that uppers 
have eased off a little, prices are holding 
firm at current low levels. Yard stocks are 
reported generally low, with inventory tak- 
ing to be underway by first of December, 
after which buying is expected. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Pessimism, gener- 
ated by the first announcement of the new 
United States-United Kingdom _ reciprocal 
trade agreements, continues to be the chief 
reaction of those engaged in export trade. 
Export business has fallen off to a negli- 
gible volume, and operators were hopeful 
that the new treaty would aid it. The do- 
mestic markets, both rail and water served, 
are maintaining a fairly steady tone. The 
local market is in good shape, with consider- 
able construction activity in evidence. Pro- 
duction is off somewhat, because of holiday 
shutdowns. Log supplies appear to be ample. 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—A flood of or- 
ders from dealers who are eager to protect 
themselves against advances of $1 to $4 in 
common grades of Ponderosa pine made in 
the last few weeks, has been the outstanding 
feature of the market. These orders are 
being promptly declined, and prices are hold- 
ing firm at the new levels. There are some 
rumors of further advances. Mill order files 
are filling up satisfactorily, especially for 
this time of year. There is more buoyancy of 
feeling evident among lumbermen than has 
been apparent before this year. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Firming of prices 
and a marked increase in inquiries featured 
the lumber trade in this area in the past 
fortnight. 

INTERCOASTAL—A very substantial in- 
crease in inquiries is noted from the East 
Coast, and a definite increase in orders. 
Prices are firm to a shade higher. The cargo 
space situation is a bit tighter. 


CALIFORNIA—The market has been active 
and better than earlier in the fall. A heavy 
drain on California stocks is expected to 
result from the recent fires there and conse- 
quent need of replacement construction, and 
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may bring about a substantial rail move. 
ment for a short time. 


FOREIGN—Orders are light, but inquiries 
from Japan are more abundant, and some 
feelers on large placements have been re- 
ceived’ here, but the prices offered are said 
to be out of line. 


LOCAL—Demand is holding its former 
level, house construction continuing to fur- 
nish about the only outlet. Nearby business 
is reasonably good. A limited amount of 
buying by railroads is reported, in about a 
year the first that is worthy of mention. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Although there has 
been a slight decline in business, sales by 
Head of Lakes mills have been greater than 
during the corresponding period last year. 
Production is practically at a standstill. Mill 
stocks are now below those on hand at this 
time last year. Considerable unfilled orders 
remain to be filled. Retailers have allowed 
their stocks to dwindle close to the vanish- 
ing point, with the result that many small 
orders for mixed lots have been necessary. 
Prices hold firm. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Post sales 
in this immediate area have almost come to 
a standstill, although some shipments sstill 
are being made to the Southwest. A review 
of the season’s activity shows that while 
there has been a fair demand for short posts, 
and for poles for rural telephone line and 
power projects, the one item in greatest de- 
mand was long posts for corncrib construc- 
tion, because of the bumper crop of corn in 
this and adjoining States. Manufacturers 
report they have plenty of stock on hand, 
both posts and poles. 


MILLWORK—Despite cold, stormy weather, 
sash and door manufacturers report demand 
from “fair” to “good.” Twin City mills are 
all running close to capacity. Storm sash 
and doors and fencing material are the items 
most in demand. Prices hold firm. 


RETAIL SALES—Lumber sales in board 
feet at 478 retail yards in this Federal Re- 
serve district were nearly one-third larger 
last month than in September, and one-fifth 
above those of October, 1937. Total sales of 
all building materials were also well above 
those of the month before and a year ago. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Business has 
been steady and the recent price advances 
which followed the wage-and-hour bill were 
consolidated. Retail buying subsided a little, 
as yards approached the inventory period. 
Sales of lumber at 155 reporting retail yards 
in the tenth Federal Reserve district during 
October showed a further improvement over 
a year ago. Sales were 28 percent larger 
than a year ago, and 14 percent greater than 
in the preceding month. As the result of the 
larger increase, total sales for the first ten 
months were only slightly under those of 
the same period of last year. Stocks were 
reduced 11 percent from a year ago, and 3 
percent from September. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Demand is a little 
slower, for yards refrain from increasing in- 
ventories at this time of year. Quotations 
are as much as $3 higher on commons than 
they were a month ago, and uppers are 
$1@2 higher. Mixed cars are hard to fill, 
and 6-, 8- and 10-inch Nos. 2 and 3 boards 
are exceptionally hard to get. Some mills 
have limited the quantity of these items that 
can be included in any car to 5,000 feet. 


WESTERN PINE—Prices of Ponderosa 
pine, especially in common grades, have 
maintained their recent advances of about 
$1. Selects rose as much as $4 and there 
were indications of further advances. Higher 
southern pine prices have reduced the differ- 
ential between the two species, and the result 
has been an improved demand for Ponderosa. 
Nos. 2 and 3 common items are scarce. 


OAK FLOORING—Sales are lighter. Prices 
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are about $1.50 higher than they were last 
month, but are holding stationary. Mill 
order files are heavy. Higher prices are 
forecast because of the effect of the hour 
bill on prices of rough stock. 


HARDW0OOD—Conditions are better in vir- 
tually all divisions of the hardwood trade. 
Production is down a little, and shipments 
and sales are ahead of it. Oak is in good 
demand. Although furniture factories report 
a good backlog of orders, they have not yet 
entered the market for supplies. 


DOUGLAS FIR—The market is firm. A few 
concessions were reported on flooring, ceiling 
and drop siding, but nothing of consequence. 
Assortments at mills are good. 


CYPRESS—Aside from a decline of about 
50 cents on No. 2 lath, there has been no im- 
portant change in the last month. Buying 
on the part of retail yards is expected to be 
slow until January. 


SHINGLES—A policy of waiting appeared 
in order in the shingle market. Prices were 
a shade easier. As soon as the new quota of 
Canadian shingles begins to move, a price 
reduction, especially on No. 1’s, is looked for. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE — With favorable 
weather, production continues heavy, despite 
shortened hours. Stocks now are in better 
shape than for a long while. Rains will 
soon slow up air drying, however. Low 
grades move well, but uppers are dull, so 
surplus is 90 percent in shed uppers and 
No. 1 dimension. Retailers are buying only 
immediate needs, and there is little railroad 
business. It is a buyers’ market once more, 
and prices are uneven. In No. 2 there is a 
range of $10@12 for 1x4-inch; $16@22 for 
1x6- and 1x8-inch; $17@21 for 1x10-inch, and 
$17@25 for 1x12-inch. Flooring, 1x3- and 
1x4-inch, is $9@16 for No. 3, $16@23 for No. 
2, $30@38 for No. 1, and $33@42 for B&better. 
Dimension retained more of the Oct. 24 ad- 
vance than did any other items. Finish and 
trim hold their own. Small shortleaf tim- 
bers, rough or S4S, dropped back to $20 for 
4x4- to 8x8-inch, $23 for 3x10- to 6x10-inch, 
$24 for 8x10- to 10x10-inch, and $25 for 3x12- 
to 12x12-inch. Rift flooring, No. 1 and C 
grade, end matched, has been in heavy de- 
mand. 

Western pine mills have issued advances, 
the first since last April. Red cedar shingle 
prices have been declining. Hardwood floor- 
ing plants have announced further advances. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Inquiries are arriving in 
g00d volume from consumers. Furniture fac- 
tories, planing mills and interior trim plants 
are in the market. Consuming industries are 
willing to pay the advances asked by pro- 
ducers and wholesalers. Inquiries are mostly 
for inch FAS and No. 1 common and select 
Appalachian oak, poplar, cherry and maple. 
Oak and maple flooring are having a better 
play. Retail yards up-State are replenishing 
their stocks. Country yards are active buy- 
ers, anticipating a big early winter trade 
from the tobacco money in Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Prices are up 
$3@5, according to how scarce an item is. 


SOFTWOODS—Southern pine and cypress 
are on the uptrend. Dealers expect many 
orders for residence and barn lumber when 
the tobacco money arrives. General yard 
stocks are low, and many retailers are filling 
up holes. Prices of both pine and cypress 
are firm to slightly higher. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—tThere has been very 
little change in the market. Prices are hold- 
ing firm. Many items are very scarce, 
notably 1x8-inch No. 2 common shiplap, as 
Well as 1x6-, 1x8-, 1x10- and 1x12-inch No. 3 
common. “No 2 dimension stocks are low, 
With prices firm, but No. 1 dimension, par- 
ticularly 2x4- and 2x8-inch, is in surplus, 
with prices sagging. All items of inch No, 1 
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erica’s Lumber Centers 


and B&better are moving freely, with stocks 
well assorted. The export market continues 
firm, with orders. plentiful, particularly on 
timbers and primes, but kiln dried saps are 
dull, with prices low. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—A larger vol- 
ume of inquiries has been received the past 
few days, and, if these develop into firm 
orders by Jan. 1, there will be a much 
stronger market, with prices advancing. Oak 
fiooring continues strong. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—tThere has been 
very little buying of shingles, with prices 
declining, but it now appears that the mar- 
ket has reached bottom. Pine lath are in 
good demand and prices continue firm. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Demand has 
continued at 50 percent of productive ca- 
pacity. The furniture industry is far in the 
van in the buying, reports being that in Sep- 
tember it sold $40,000,000 worth of furniture, 
the greatest amount for any month this year, 
and October sales, too, were said to have 
been very heavy. Hardwood production 
slowed down somewhat as production costs 
increased under the wage-hour law. Mills 
generally are operating at around 40 per- 
cent of capacity. Prices have not reflected 
the increased cost of production; for in- 
stance, inch common plain red oak is selling 
at around $26, and inch common white oak 
at $1@2 higher, and FAS red oak are around 
$45 and FAS white oak about $48, all f. o. b. 
Memphis. Building trades demand is taper- 
ing off seasonally. Foreign movement has 
been rather light. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING manufacturers say 
that prices of flooring oak are up about §2, 
but flooring is selling for only. about $1.50 
a thousand more than it did a month ago. 
Sales of flooring units with a weekly pro- 
ductive capacity of 16,500,000 feet are around 
7,000,000 feet weekly. Production is 20 per- 
cent greater. Shipments are about on a parity 
with sales. 





United Kingdom Takes First 
Census of Lumber Stocks 


Brussets, Betcium, Nov. 4.—One of the 
greatest obstacles to the formation of a correct 
judgment as to the trend of the timber trade 
was the lack of reliable information as to the 
stocks of timber on hand in the leading con- 
suming countries. Recognizing this fact, Maj. 
Harris, president of the Timber Trades Fed- 
eration of the United Kingdom, devoted sev- 
eral months to obtaining a collaboration of 
stock holders in a census of stocks of soft sawn 
goods; these statistics, in the preparation of 
which the Comité International du Bois acts 
in an advisory capacity, will henceforth appear 
at_regular intervals. 

The first returns have now been received by 
the Comité International du Bois, and as a 
result it was ascertained that the stocks of 
soft sawn goods (sawn and planed) on hand 
with all the importers in the United Kingdom, 
amounted to 794,000 standards on Oct. 1, 1938. 

This figure may be regarded as extremely 
accurate, as it is based on the returns of 343 
firms accounting for more than 70 percent of 
the imports of timber into the United Kingdom 
during the last three years. 

As this census has been undertaken for the 
first time, there are no comparative data for 
the past that would enable practical deductions 
to be made, but it is to be seen that the stocks 
reported will suffice to meet the demand for 
the next four and one-half to five months, and 
thus they must be regarded as rather low, par- 
ticularly as the shipping season is nearing its 
end and as a rule stock replenishments are not 
effected before the first open water, i. e., 
towards the middle of May. 
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We do not make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 





CrArifico 


Oy 





BRAND” 
OAK FLOORING 


--CAREFULLY SELECTED LUMBER-- 
--PROPERLY KILN DRIED-- 
--PRECISION MACHINED -- 


INSURES BEAUTY, FINISH AND 
UTILITY 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE COMPANY 


Post Office Box 182 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. * 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin 


Wire for quotations. 










Idaho— 
Ponderosa— 


WHITE PINE 


Also and Sugar Pine 
Fir Wallboard Wet’ Cocet Products 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—4! East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 





E. C. Wert, vice-president of the Long Lake 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., is on a two-weeks 
trip to Minneapolis and Cleveland. 


The California Door Co., of Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been appointed wholesale distributor 
in that district for Armstrong’s Temlok and 
allied products. 


Edward J. Greer of Pardee & Curtin Lumber 
Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., visited dealers in Bal- 
timore the week of Nov. 14. His headquarters 
are in Philadelphia. 


Albert J. Phinney, president Iroquois Door 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.,. and his family spent 
Thanksgiving weekend in their home at Gee 
Vincent on the St. Lawrence. 


A. B. Church, mill representative in Balti- 
more, went to Florida, Nov. 18, to visit plants 
of the Brooks-Scanlon Corp. and the Putnam 
Lumber Co. whose products he sells. 


James M. Brown, president of the Long Lake 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., flew to Los An- 
geles recently to join Mrs. Brown who is there 
with two of their daughters, one married and 
the other studying music. 


J. P. Morgan, head of Morgan Co. of Wis- 
consin, Oshkosh, visited the branch in Baltimore, 
Md., in November. S. S. Foote is general man- 
ager of the Baltimore firm which operates as 
the Morgan Millwork Co. 


Effective Nov. 1, the lumber department of 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. was transferred to 
Munising, Mich., with offices in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building. C. C. Knott has been 
named manager of this department. 


A. M. Aston of the Biles-Coleman Lumber 
Co., Omak, Wash., was recently installed as 
president of the Omak Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Aston went to Omak 18 years ago with 
J. C. Biles, founder of the company. 


Walter Abendroth, secretary-treasurer of the 
Robbins Flooring Co. in Rhinelander, Wis., 
was in Chicago on Nov. 28. He called on the 
company’s Chicago representative, the Fraser- 
DeSale Lumber Co., 11 South LaSalle Street. 


Joe Brady, president of the Barnett Lumber 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., has been chosen head 
of his city’s Christmas Carnival. Mr. Brady 
entered the lumber firm’s employ when 13, 
working during the day and attending night 
school. 


Walter Giese has severed his connections with 
Northern Hardwood Veneers (Inc.), Butter- 
nut, Wis. Replacing him as sales manager is 
Charles J. Schallock, who has had many years 
of experience in the veneer and plywood in- 
dustry. 

Edwin Leggee of Bound Brook, N. J., who 
for 25 years has held various official positions 
with Johns-Manville, has been assigned to the 
personnel department to succeed Archibald 
McD. Hughes who died Nov. 6. Mr. Leggee 
will supervise general labor relations of the 
company. 

The Fir Door Institute is extending the dis- 
tribution of its single unit, the “Draw-Fir-Dor” 
measuring 8x7 feet, for garages to eastern mar- 
kets. One of the doors with equipment was dis- 
played at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Nov. 17 and 18 by David Crawford of the 
Detroit office. 

A committee from the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and members of the South- 
ern California Wholesale Lumber Association 
met recently in Los Angeles, Calif., to discuss 
grade marking and to plan measures to promote 
the use of No. 3 common fir, especially dimen- 
sion, in the southern California market. 


Stuart MacLean, official of the Wood Mosaic 





Co. (Inc.), Louisville, Ky., was elected Com- 
modore at the annual meeting of the Louisville 
Yacht Association, Nov. 14. The MacLeans 
own several power boats at Louisville. One of 
them is building a new home on a high bluff 
facing the Ohio river about 25 miles east of 
the city. 

Employees oi the Southern Pine Lumber 
Co. in Fairmont, W. Va., were feted with 
their tenth annual turkey dinner in Clarksburg, 
Nev. 17. The dinner was in appreciation of 
the employees’ service during the past year. 
Following the meal, E. R. Glenn, president and 
general manager, and others of the company 
personnel made brief talks. 


C. H. Kraft, Chicago, president Kraft Cheese 
Co.; H. E. Leash, Portland, Ore., president 











WORLD'S SMALLEST OFFICE BUILDING—G. 
Brown, manager Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.'s auto 
parking lot on East Walton Place, Chicago, :e- 
cently opened his new office building—claimed 


to be the world's smallest—for business. Strictly 

modern, the tiny structure has electric lights, an 

electric heating system, and its walls and ceiling 
are insulated with Celotex cane fiber board 





International Wood Products Co., and A. B. 
Arps, Pocatello, Idaho, also an official of the 
two companies, were recent visitors in Cathla- 
met, Wash., where they conferred with K. L. 
Leash, manager Cathlamet plant of Interna- 
tional Wood Products Co. 


In about 1958, Tommy Huggins, sales man- 
ager of the Paterson-McInnis Lumber Co., 
Gulf Hammock, Fla., may be doing some spry 
stepping to hold his own! Mr. and Mrs. Hug- 
gins became the parents of a son on Nov. 8, 
and named him Thomas Evan Huggins, Jr. 
He is such a good salesman by heredity that 
he has already “sold” himself to the folks! 


A. E. Wallingford has been appointed sales 
supervisor of the Johns-Manville insulation di- 
vision in western New York. He is a graduate 
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in civil engineering from the University of New 
Hampshire. After working in this country for 
several years, Mr. Wallingford went to Russia 
as representative of the Charles Seabrook Engi- 
neering Co. For the past four years, he has 
been an insulation engineer and salesman. 


Oliver Daniel, manufacturer of flooring and 
yellow pine and hardwood lumber in Long- 
view, Tex., as well as head of the East Texas 
Lumber Co., has been elected a director of the 
Prudential Corp., Dallas. The directorship 
came to Mr. Daniel in recognition of his State- 
wide prominence in industrial and financial 
fields. The Prudential Corp. was_ recently 
formed for large-scale financing and develop- 
ing. 

At the annual meeting of the Yates-American 
Machine Co., maker of Wood-working machin- 
ery, Beloit, Wis., the present directorate was 
re-elected, and the following officers named: 
President, E. J. Dalton; vice-president, Alvin 
Haas; treasurer, J. W. Bussler; secretary, A. 
H. Woeckel, and assistant secretary-treasurer, 
F. W. Bassett. In addition to serving as vice 
president, Mr. Haas was reappointed general 
manager of the concern. 


COMINGS AND GOINGS 


WAXAHACHIE, TEX.—Hubert Howle has be- 
come manager of the H. H. Hardin Lumber 
Co., succeeding B. M. McKay, resigned. Mr. 
Howle is a native of this city, and has been 
employed by the Hardin concern several years. 


Waupeton, N. D.—R. A. Larson has suc- 
ceeded W. W. Doran as manager of the local 
Lampert Lumber Co. unit. Mr. Larson comes 
here from Wyndmere, where he managed the 
Lampert yard for two years, and Mr. Doran 
has been transferred to the company’s branch 
in Brainerd. 





GATESVILLE, TEX.—Kirby Perryman, chief 
bookkeeper of the local offices of the W. F. & 
J. F. Barnes Lumber Co., has resigned and 
taken a position with the Foxworth-Galbraith 
Lumber Co. in Denison. After familiarizing 
himself with the firm’s system, he will become 
manager of a yard. 


CoLLEGE CorNER, On10o—Leonard Donoghue 
has been named manager of the College Corner 
Lumber Co., succeeding Garrett Raynolds. Mr. 
Donoghue is a graduate of the University of 
Notre Dame. 


Lawton, OKLa.—Wade Hildinger has been 
transferred from the Currell Lumber Co. at 
Drumright, Okla., to the firm’s yard here. 


VERNON, TEX.—Frank Granot, former man- 
ager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. yard at 
Walters, Okla., has been transferred here, suc- 
ceeding T. J. McGill, who continues with the 
company in another capacity. 





Brooks-Scanlon Visitors Develop 
"Corrigan Complex" 


W. F. Coale of the George M. Coale Co. of 
Chicago and Walter Cook of the Pullman 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co. of Michigan 
City, Ind., were recent visitors at the plant of 
the Brooks-Scanlon Corp., Foley, Fla. Com- 
menting on their visit, the Brooks-Scanlon 
News said: 


Most of the day was spent in discussing 
the forthcoming Notre Dame-Northwestern 
football game. Cook, a basketball official 
of some note, leans a bit towards the Irish. 
Bill, influenced perhaps by the fact that his 
son-in-law was a star pigskinner at North- 
western, favors the Wildcats. According to 
Cook all Northwestern needs is to have Coale 
in there calling the signals from the quarter- 
back position instead of from a $2.75 seat 
in the stadium as is his usual custom. Coale 
and Cook left early the next morning an- 
nouncing that they were starting back to 
Chicago. But they must have developed a 
Corrigan complex by the time they reached 
Highway No. 19, for they left turned toward 
the Southern Cross instead of pointing their 
radiator Windy City-ward. Which in words 
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of three syllables is a “double-cross” in any- 
pody’s language. 


Other important visitors as recorded by the 
News included Gordon Clark, general produc- 
tion manager of Crusellas y Cia., the Palm- 
olive Peet Co. of Cuba, and Paco Gomez, pres- 
ident of Tiburcio Gomez y Cia. of Havana. 
Mr. Gomez furnishes the Palmolive company 
with boxes built from Brooks-Scanlon lumber. 
This was their first visit to the mill to see 
just how this lumber is made. Accompany- 
ing them were W. F. Walker and John D. 
Weekley of the Dantzler Lumber & Export 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 





Forest “Fotografer" to Retire 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 26.—John D. Cress, 
“Forest Fotografer” has announced his retire- 
ment from business effective Jan. 1, 1939. He 
gives as his reason advancing age, being nearly 
75. Formerly Mr. Cress was a member of the 
photographic staff of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, and took lumber and timber pictures in all 
parts of the United States. For twenty years, 
he has operated as a commercial photographer 
in Seattle, specializing in timber pictures, and 
has a very large and valuable collection of 
negatives made in the forests of this region. 
After Jan. 1, these negatives will be turned over 
to another Seattle commercial photographer 
from whom prints may be had. In the mean- 
time, however, Mr. Cress is offering bargain 
prices from his large stock of beautiful sepia 
enlargements and 8x10 contact prints suitable 
for office walls or Christmas gifts. 





A Nut Feast Is Enjoyed 


The entire editorial, business and mechanical 
personnel of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN en- 
joyed a nut feast when a package of pecan nuts, 
harvested from its own orchards at Lockhart, 
Ala., was received from the Jackson Lumber 
Co. These nuts were of good size and fine 
flavor, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN force 
thoroughly enjoyed this Alabama product. Ala- 
bama is noted for its excellent pecans and these 
grown in the orchards of the Jackson Lumber 
Co., Lockhart, may easily take place among the 
finest products of that kind. 





Lumberman Talks on Rotary 
Principles 


Yazo City, Miss., Nov. 28.—At a recent 
meeting of the Yazoo City Rotary Club, the 
speaker was Carl L. Faust, president of Faust 
Bros. Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., and a former 
district governor of Rotary. The talk by Mr. 
Faust on the principles of Rotary was highly 
inspirational. Among other things he said that 
he felt that any business or professional man 
who follows these principles will find that they 
are not only beneficial to him personally, but to 
his business as well. An interesting fact stated 
by Mr. Faust was that in Mississippi there are 
86 Rotary clubs and that no club once formed 
in this State has ever been disbanded. He also 
remarked that there are more Rotary clubs in 
small towns in Mississippi than in any other 
southern State. 





Former Wisconsin Lumberman 


Observes 100th Birthday 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WiIs., Nov. 28.—William 
Huard, for many years a well known Wiscon- 
sin lumberman, observed his 100th birthday, 
Nov. 17, at his home here. Hundreds of rela- 
tives and friends visited him to extend their 
heartiest wishes for good health. 

_Mr. Huard has lived beside the Mississippi 
river for 82 years, coming to this section from 
Galena, Ill. He was born in Quebec, Canada. 
During the Civil War, he was a member of 
Company G, 45th Wisconsin Infantry, and is 
One of the State’s oldest veterans. 

Mr. Huard operated several woodyards along 
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the river when steamboats used wood. When 
they began to burn coal he entered the retail 
lumber business with a yard in Lynxville. He 
received rafts of lumber from sawmills up the 
river. Upon retiring in 1905, Mr. Huard moved 
here. 





N. C. Pine Producer in the News 


Cuar.orttTe, N. C., Nov. 28.—Among leading 
business men, whose pictures and brief sketches 
of their lives recently have appeared in the 
Charlotte News, is that of J. E. Elrod, head of 
the J. E. Elrod Lumber Co., well known manu- 
facturer and wholesaler of southern yellow pine. 
Mr. Elrod established the J. E. Elrod Lumber 
Co. in 1925 and now operates four lumber man- 
ufacturing plants located at Monroe, Fair Bluff, 
Durham and Henderson. This company is out- 
standing in the lumber industry of this section 
and is a leading producer of North Carolina 
pine. It serves the trade throughout a wide sec- 
tion of the country—north, east, south and west. 





Plan Promotion of "Certified" 
Shingles 

SEATTLE, WaAsH., Nov. 26—J. H. Jolley, 
general manager and chief inspector of the 
Pacific Coast Shingle Inspection Bureau (Inc.), 
announces the appointment of Milne & Co. 
(Inc.), Seattle advertising agency, as adver- 
tising counsel for “P. C. S. I. B. CERTIFIED” 
red cedar shingles. These shingles meet the 
requirements of building associations. 

Preliminary advertising will consist of space 
in lumber trade journals and literature. R. P. 
Milne, president of the agency, has had a wide 
experience in the handling of red cedar shingles 
and other wood products. 





Furniture Man Predicts Gain of 15% 
in Business Next Year 


CAMDEN, ARK., Nov 28—M. H. Rothbert, 
general manager of the Camden Furniture Co., 
predicted a 15 percent increase in business in 
1939 for his company during a talk to the 
Exchange Club of Little Rock. Last year his 
company produced about a million dollars worth 
of furniture, he said, of which amount $235,000 
was paid out in wages here, and $230,000 spent 
for lumber most of which came from Arkansas 
mills. The Camden Furniture Co. was estab- 
lished in 1926 with a capacity of 50 pieces of 
furniture daily, and now can turn out 1,000 
items a day. Employment is given between 
250-300 persons throughout the year. 

Mr. Rothert was applauded when he offered 
to supply the furniture for the Little Rock 
Orphans Home, which the Exchange Club aids 
in its civic improvement program. 

The speaker is in favor of the Wage-Hour 
Act because, he said, it forces some of his 
company’s competitors to raise wages nearer 
the scale paid by the Camden Furniture Co. 


69 
Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Nov. 
19 totaled 1,294,187 cars, as follows: Forest 
products, 55,382 cars (a decrease of 2,982 cars 
below the amount for the two weeks ended 
Nov. 5); grain, 68,130 cars; livestock, 36,118 
cars; coal, 261,716 cars; coke, 13,460 cars; ore, 
29,629 cars; merchandise 306,189 cars, and mis- 
cellaneous 523,563 cars. The total loadings for 
the two weeks ended Nov. 19 show a decrease 
of 87,986 cars below the amount for the two 
weeks ended Nov. 5. 








Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 

on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon G 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 














To Employees of 


LUMBER DEALERS 


This Free Trial Lesson, ‘“‘How te 
Read Biue Prints,” and a set of 
blue print plans—to show you how 
this 35 year old School for Builders 
trains lumber yard employees to list material, 
estimate costs, etc. 

LEARN IN SPARE TIME AT HOME 

Men with this training are needed now to 
handle expanding business in lumber yards. 
Lumber yard urge employees to get 
this training. For Free Trial Lesson 

CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
S-422 Tech Bidg., 118 E. 26th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 






address: 





‘GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 




















Cedar boat lumber. 


WM. C. SCHREIBER LUMBER CO. 


Cermak Road & Throop St. 


Phone Canal 0262 


Lumber for Immediate Delivery 


Mahogany and Walnut, Kiln-Dried Hardwoods, Factory Pine, 
Pattern lumber, Cypress, Philippine Mahogany and White 


LET US HELP YOU SELL THE ABOVE ITEMS AT A PROFIT 






Chicago, Ill. 
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SPEE-D-TWIN 


STEAM FEED 


Costs little more than belt or 
friction type feeds, but makes 
a tremendous difference in the 
cut of the mill. Investigate. 










Write for catalog A. 


SOULE 


STEAM FEED WORKS 


MERIDIAN MISSISSIPPI 














Lindsey 8-Wheel Tractor Wagons are 
ideal for tractor logging. They are used 
singly or in trains. 


LINDSEY 8-Wheel Log 













V agons Pat Sep tp 
MUgy 18 [902 
fa Fosition 


continue to do = Sean 


the job cheaper 
and better for 
the practical log- 
ger. 








For snaking and 

bunching use 

our Self-Loading 
Skidders. 


- 


Ad 


LINDSEY WAGON CO. 


Sole Manufacturers LAUREL, MISS. 





CHANGE YOUR SAWS TO 
THE GENUINE SIMONDS 


B or F tooth. You will cut MORE and better 
lumber, bits last twice as long, never lose a 
bit or shank. Saw back second day. 


J. H. MINER SAW MF’G. CO., Meridian, Miss. 
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British Trade Treaty Criticized 


(Continued from page 23) 


about that. They had a duty in United States 
of $2 per thousand feet, and that was just 
enough to keep out the cheaper lumber, and 
some other merchantable qualities, too. But 
this new law will permit entry of that, and, 
as far as I am concerned, the new treaty will 
be of great benefit.” 

Duke C. Johnston, secretary National Lum- 
ber Co., Toronto, said one of the greatest bene- 
fits was removal of a U. S. Government pro- 
hibition on use of Canadian lumber in public 
works which goes into effect Jan. 1. 

“Certainly it will be a matter of time before 
the Canadian lumbering industry feels the full 
benefit, but I think it will put men to work 


in lumbering and associated industries,” Mr. 
Johnston said. : 
Forestry department officials and logging 


executives in British Columbia regard the in- 
crease in the United States treaty quota for red 
cedar shingles as one of the most important 
items affecting the logging and milling indus- 
try. One of the problems of logging is to find 
sale for cedar, which constitutes about 40 per- 
cent of the total log input. 


Expects Increase in Exporting 


San Francisco, Cautr., Nov. 26.—The re- 
cent signing of the reciprocal trade agreements 
between the United States, Great Britain and 
Canada is expected to immediately result in in- 
creased activity in the California lumber trade. 
William L. Montgomery, manager foreign trade 
department of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, looks for immediate stimulation of 
exports of lumber through this port to British 
dominions. Principal exports to Great Britain 
from this region are canned salmon and other 
fish, barley, fruits, wheat, cotton, lumber and 
gasoline. 


West Coast Lumbermen Express 
Strong Dissatisfaction 


Tacoma, WAsH., Nov. 26.—Tacoma lumber- 
men are far from satisfied with the new recip- 
rocal trade agreement between the United States 
and the United Kingdom. 

“We did not get enough concessions in our 
trade with England to make it worth while, and 
they gave Canada the whole works,” said one 
prominent lumberman who did not want to be 
quoted. “We worked several years to get Cana- 
dian lumber branded, and now the result has 
been thrown away. That means they can spend 
our tax money making jobs for the unemployed, 
and use Canadian lumber on the work they do, 
putting other men out of employment.” 


Plywood Gets Nothing from Deal 


“The Pacific Northwest apparently is being 
made to pay the freight for the rest of the coun- 
try in this new pact,” said Axel H. Oxholm, 
managing director Pacific Forest Industries, ply- 
wood sales organization. “Plywood got nothing 
from the deal. It looks like we were out-traded 
as usual, There was no reduction in our pres- 
ent 10 percent duty, and we have to compete 
with Canadian plywood, where the production 
costs are 30 to 40 percent lower than ours. The 
duty on doors was and still is prohibitive, in 
spite of a reduction to 37% cents, or 20 percent 
a door. Canadian doors have the same produc- 
tion cost advantage as plywood, and both have 
the advantage of cheaper transportation and 
subsidized shipping.” 


Lumber Sacrificed for Eastern Industries 


“The new treaty is too complicated for de- 
tailed comment,” according to E. W. Demarest, 
past president West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and president of the Pacific National 
Lumber Co. However, he was far from pleased 
with the set-up, and felt that the lumber indus- 


try had been sacrificed for eastern manufac. 
turers in the jockeying before the treaty terms 
were compiled. He felt that Canada had been 
given about everything possible, while advan- 
tages gained in the United Kingdom trade are 
negligible. 


Shingle Industry "Sold Down River" 


“We have been sold down the river,” was the 
way William Leybold, vice president of the Ley- 
bold-Smith Shingle Co., expressed his feelings 
about the shingle end of the pact. “It will cut 
the shingle business in Washington in half with- 
in a year,” he said. 


Summarizes Provisions of Anglo- 
American and Canadian 
Agreements 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 26.—The following 
summary of provisions of the Canadian-Ameri- 
can Trade Agreement has been prepared by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 

Fifty percent reduction in American im- 
port duties retained, except on cabinet and 
other woods not produced in Canada. 

American excise tax made applicable to 
sawn timbers as well as other classifications 
of lumber. Quota limitation on Douglas fir 
and West Coast hemlock lumber imported 
from Canada removed. Requirement for 
marking imported lumber, with name of 
country of origin, waived. 

United States reserves right (to Congress) 
to impose a duty of 25 cents per square on 
shingle imports in excess of 30 percent of 
average annual consumption during three 
preceding years. Present shingle quota is 
abolished. 

Canada reduces duty on dressed lumber 
from 20 to 10 percent ad valorem; on hard- 
wood flooring, from 20 to 17% percent. 

Canada admits shingles free of duty. 

Under the Anglo-American Trade Agree- 
ment, the following tariff is effective Jan. 1 on 
rough softwood lumber, except sleepers and 
box shook: 

_ inches wide and wider—16 shillings per 
Std. 

Other widths: 


Landed value 
per standard 


Bee ee rer ee 16 shillings 
per St 
(4.5% a 
valorem 
or less) 
Percent 
©. 1.2. 
ee ee rere ere ee 5 
DEAE 150 4:0 ma tdwre hee oh eWORE ORBAN S ERE 6 
re eee ene 
BEE ME ind iu..oce aden wie wale bite ds OeMin an eR OMe 8 
| es ee ee ey 9 
ESOoES BHE WOi x vice evctines 10% ad valorem 
lf American Tariffs on Canadian Lumber 
Reduced 


If and when U. S. excise tax on imported 
lumber is removed and import duty is not more 
than 50 cents per thousand feet, rough soft- 
wood lumber, except sleepers and box shook, 
will carry following tariffs: 

9 inches wide and wider and 15 feet long 


and longer—duty free. 
Other sizes. 


Landed value Percent 
per standard @. iE 
MID iain so cas ewe de heals Sawies Duty free 
I i ok Sia al a dah 5 aca nels oie raean at Giotaee 1 
PIII has Sein dep Be at cal we saa eck an 3 bee 2 
SS BN eee ee ere ere err se et 3 
EN ad asta Aish oc esti acslalaths meatal 4 
a adie in be sie Su eae ae a eet mien Ghar Seale aie 5 
SN S00 cg biased ore aieitds rs oiance kd oo wi a a 6 
I a daiwa: Deahe ohana: time ale Aww oleh ater a area 7 
Mca on) Siantvia'e Relscar die >. ead as Sta ia en 8 
NE es bass itcpe nigh hare Saeed Sie Ree wee 9 
OE Re ene ee eter eaemrer errr 10 


The above ad valorem tariffs are subject 
to adjustment if average value of rough soft- 
wood lumber imported by United Kingdom 
becomes less than £10 per standard, or more 
than £14 per standard. 

(Standard is equivalent to 1980 board feet.) 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices 
on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales 
made in the period Nov. 19-24, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices 
for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 


West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side “ Side Side 
No. Shortlea 
Flooring, Standard Surfaced Finish No. 1 Shiplap and 
Lengths papettet . Boards 10-20' ox4 Dimension 
ix3 rift— er ee 41.74 40.27 
B&btr Sht. 54.56 64.00] Inch thick— 1x5&10 1: 44:53 48:37]1g © 14°: 3304 3916 
No. 7. 9 *47.91 54.80 Oe cia ws gga 51.88 50.0 >: ee 57. 14 61. —— i ‘i 
ae eee, | i Rieees : settee ees Het ones 2x6 
os a ates ; : No. 2 Fencing & OM |12 & 14... 17.92 18.30 
xd at 1x10 pte 57.54 “57.28 Sandast Gosatiie oe paaeks 18.43 18.75 
“eeeeve . . x 
p&better.. 41.53 42.50|12 --+-+--- 17.75 ©72.63]5%6 ----"-: 19°39 bo:00112 & 14... 21.58 19.38 
No. 1 bic es 38.25 37.19 5&6/4 thick— .. oe ving a eta “. 2 21.04 19.89 
NO. 2 .ccee $ é . ¢ &.. y : 
‘ a ..... 69.10 72.25] No 2 Shiplap and {2x10 
1x4 rift— epee: 5.75 85.25 Boards, Std. Leth. 12 & 14... 31.25 33.50 
B&btr Sht. 56.44 *56.53 Shortl’f— See 22.12 23.08 
No. i, Sht. eee 08 “48.14 = = on Pa ot-38 33-5 2x12 
NO. 2 «+. ed raat we + aad : 32112 & 14... 20.65 22.45 
ix4 flat Pith vasase 47.26 940.25)'=13 .....- 26.90 23.24116 2.2... 20.75 23.75 
~~ Be ina. ak 46.75 *40.62 
oie. 46.13 *40.92 No. 3 Fencing, 
BRbetter. eo oe wees rene $0.88 oe ss Standard Lengths No. 3 Dimension, 
a aoe . i 1 Sra 5. ae 10.48 11.52 Random Length 
No. 2..... 19.16 20.59 1x6 ‘enr 14.82 16.01 sales 
Rough Finish x . x 5 2x4 Short- 
Ceiling, Standard 10-20’ - _— leaf .... 14.93 15.00 
Lengths o. Shiplap and , 
%x4— B&better— Boards, Standard — ge tga se 
B&better.. 35.00 *38.25|Inch thick— a 2x8 ...... 15.49 15.00 
ie ei ee eee 50.00 *43.00}1x8 ...... 17.31 17.%319x10 ..... 14.78 14.00 
4 | See 51.00 *43.00]1x10 ..... a7.27 i7.0s0eeis .... 16.16 15.00 
5 x4— 1x5&10 ... .... *52.0011x12 ..... 16.31 16.31 
B&better.. 34.95 33.70/12 ........ *72.85 *67.50 
y, <4 
| sera 33.94 32.75 5&6/4 No. 1 Shortleaf Timbers, 20 & Under, 
Partition, Standara |, thick— means = 
r on, an 
_ Lengths —" [ee .......2nee Chae. Longleaf— 
4x4 5&10 .... #59. 75 *63.25) 12 & 14... ee3¢ 23.08) 3x4 & 4x4. .... *26.50 
Diectter.. 00.50 _ pierre = 92 23.68] 4x6—8x8..*31.00 *32.75 
ok x Shortleaf— 
Drop Siding, Stand- Casing, Base & Jamb be & 14... 13 yds 3x4 &4x4. 27.76 24.00 
ard Lengths, 1x6” 10-20’ —. . : a ‘aeae saree 
4 on a 
No. 117 Bé&better, 12 & 14... 23.17 22.83 5x10—10x10*31.67 Satpre 
B&better.. 38.25 *35.25/1x4 ...... 57.00 *58.71|16 .----.-- 24.18 22.08/3&4x12 ... 38.00 |... 
-1..... 36.84 35.00/1x6&8 .... 56.96 57.17] 2x10 5x12-12x12 40.17 32.00 
sn 6— 1x5&10 ... 62.25 *62.00]12 ........ 33.22 29.50 
etter..*47.42 *41.45 DS ar cate 33.00 27.25 
1.2... 48.00 41.38] we a wencing, 10-20 [16 -------- 31.17 28.98 pas a 
Assorted patterns S 2x12 Me os. ane 
etter. 3.00]1x4 ...... 40.36 41. 2 14... 36.72 31.92|N 7+ 3 . 
No. 1..... 42.82 39.00]1x6 |. 1.2: 41.27 41:80 18 = Pixies 36.52 33.50 No. 2 | -- 3.50 3.50 











WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 28.—Prices for 


red 


cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 


8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills are: 
Beveled Siding, %2-inch 


, Clear “_ “B” 
Pee SL ohn $26.00 $23.00 $20.00 
he, aS 30.00 25.00 23.00 
Wee ask eres 33.00 30.00 27.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, 34-inch 

Po ach-ararcaasiee aes Cea xis 2 
10-inch hare ceennNeieaeae se heeeeatet se 
PEPE ase, ccat ogee ice rere ee tie aera 68.00 


Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16’ 


82S or S4S 
— or Rough 
BEERS aie n arava t ctelece ranerete Meets delat ree ale $ 72.00 
SL NORE ae SA MBS es 5 77.00 
BE o srcsee taint e's GO eta wianatS SAI ASE 85.00 
ME cai sheiaieahere Dacean ee Bret ae eee os 95.00 
1x16” sca sgl ane ees Won arerecbte WeReLe oveleie Suh ceeeS 100.00 
1x18” SDs «: RG arched wei 0.0 ate ere ork oo we eetio wat 105.00 
DE chile vanenendavneeentaseawean baal 115.00 
MME asd ass ecco iscaratsapla gs cioaleverroeeo ates 120.00 

Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 

ME ice Care enced acrste eat RIT $33.00 
We vcabauawanhbbateed cans thceae aioe 38.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 


Series 8000— 


EASting? nnde® 64. ..5.<cccccscccoccecest 55% 

Dlsting: $4 GHA OVOP ...65.00<0 0000 cessed 50% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 

se 100 lin. ft. 

ign Ar dbl evein het RON as, Shiai oods Ais WHET aE nce OGTR $0.32 

ig: Wiener aKa bntawheNnnhs a oks aa eeee 37 

Ms. bvadeiane) her daeet ala ere a eels goo ales a iaeete or 50 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
Nov. 14-Nov. 19, inclusive. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 


follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8 6/4x8 
Se.tects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. & war. 
CN Swaiccuys aes $58.09 $65.54 $68.25 
MP RE ia eo sig e'wis mare 41.99 50.00 44.25 
SHop, S2S— No.1 No. 2 
_ 2 eee na $31.29 $19.19 
Di a+.0she sea sennss ness ocean 31.33 19.11 
Cosmas, | $2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
OS ee rere $21.9 $17.19 
etc te sh tel Blige oe 4 a. du ry 26.39 16.19 
me Z wy7% i a ere $12.11 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4x8 
Sexects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
eS Saar $71.95 $90.50 
ee ee 69.00 69.00 


Commons, S2 or 4S— 


Colonial Stenting Sages 
N No. 0. 3 


0.1 
bm : i aerank ore eek pane ons. ee $27. it 


321.64 
sreintalieiausteta teste 8.00 38.17 23.5 
Utility (No, 4) 4/4 RWRL Niseieue ame seer $15.52 
Sugar Pine 
1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
Sz ee | “ or 4S— &wadr. & war. war. 
B&B a iy 4 ern $74.25 
e aL DS roleany- Curia neal 67.15 65.00 
TR A OP, hee 57.00 52.00 51.00 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
2 ee $40.1 $22.3 cai 
RS iho wis.xis eaten 37.69 21.94 $16.69 
SE Saxe si Keane oe 47.66 26.1 ee 
Larch-Douglas Fir 
PammOneion. BiG.- 1, Bie 6.5 cece t see ee $19.71 
Dimension, Mos 1, BRGGS. oc .csesic ccs voce 18.88 
NG. S COM. Be OF Bsc 6.60 v.00es ¢ccve 16.50 
Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr., 4 RL...... 35.58 
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CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended Nov. : 


Flooring 
No.1 No. 2 
B&btr. Com. Com. 
ee A Pee $45.45 $41.35 $24.20 
5 serdr a aparedsr arate 43.45 39.45 25.20 
Ceiling 
TE ds dGS eee aaeaee $23.85 $21.50 $16.30 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
NE Sia ite S era erie ons0ee +48. 55 OT Ree $59.55 
ee ee 49.10 | aa 72.15 
SS 50.05 ES | eee 71.20 
ee eee 50.90 os. Eee 80.60 
Boards, Dressed 

No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Com Com Com 

St eee eee $22.90 
RS se ain swile-wipenarer cai $41.90 20.60 $18.35 
RES CE NEE Get ake: 43.00 23.30 18.70 
BORE, - Sip sare cvatta, 0d wih event 44.50 23.90 20.30 
RPS ry er 52.75 23.55 16.55 
EEE snce6sseo~w eons 61.75 28.10 19.95 


Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
No. 2 Common Dressed 


| ee Same paaes ee ere $21.80 
se Reese Se ee $24.10 ee eae : 
BED 4aacsssuaas Bee. “SEE anewaseniee ‘ 


SA ere Pre $22.15 $22.85 
MOE <6 veces pews s phietia waa thee 22.80 24.75 
MECN: 415s Gie.n'S'o-e nes eieioue 54 ae es Site 22.60 26.45 
ee Ret Se 25.55 31.00 
re ee er eee ee es 26.35 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 28.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows 

Fir: No. 1, $22-23; No. 2, $16-17; No.: 3, 
$10-11. Peelers, No. 1, $30; No. 2, $24. 

Cedar Shingle logs Ot 8; lumber logs, $30. 

Hemlock: No. 2&3, 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 28.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&Btr. Cc D 
BE: -i0K. oe. ReReewesee $36.00 $34.00 $24.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
 ceg.ctnk a odosaene $25.00 $23.00 $20.00 
BE ia we tales orem 30.00 29.00 24.00 


Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$29.00 $27.00 $22.00 


1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 29.00 27.00 22.00 
Ceiling 
NINN? 6a lee Seton Gig Sim tale $24.00 $22.00 $16.00 
ee eee 25.00 23.00 16.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x1 

ee “ 00 $18.00 $18.00 $22.00 

SS ear 00 5.00 15.00 15.00 
ae ere io: 50 10.00 10.00 11.00 

No. 1 Pee eo 
* 20 
rere sis 50 sis 4 $30. 00 $21.00 $19.50 
no: aco aver 17.50 17.5 18.00 19.00 19.00 
a 17.50 18. 00 18.50 19.50 19.50 
19.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 20.50 
BEE. ccc ves 21.00 21.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 

4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 

IEEE iota ls 6s Gig be ales on av wo 0 5tta SOE $17.00 
peo fe Fe | err 17.00 
TERID SE US BO Tess okie bie wic ss sceen 18.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
pert the following prices realized f.:o. b. 
non ae mill basis, during the week ended 


First Second hird 
UR, Ss asic. 0 0 wee cate $71.50 $61.23 Prat) 


Nov 





72 
OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
sorting carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and Johnson 
e 


City, nn., and Alexandria, La., as points 
of origin. +#x2%” x1%” %x2” %x1%” 
Clr. qtd. wht....$90.00 75.00 $68.00 $65.00 
Clr. pin. red..... 62.00 53.00 53.00 50.00 
Sel. qtd. wht. 65.00 52.00 53.00 50.00 
Sel. qtd. red.. 62.00 53.00 52.00 50.00 
Clr. pln. wht. 65.00 62.00 60.00 50.00 
Clr. pln. red.. 62.00 53.00 53.00 50.00 
Sel. pln. wht. 0.00 49.00 48.00 42.00 
Sel. pln. red..... 0.00 52.00 44.00 44.00 
No. 1 com. wht 53.00 45.00 38.00 35.00 
No. 1 com. red... 53.00 47.00 37.00 35.00 
No. 2 common... 40.00 32.00 29.00 20.00 
x2” 47} “ $5x2” 
OE eee $80.00 78.00 waa 
- Se ee eee re 75.00 73.00 pan 
a Ge, Ws ccectccewe 68.00 66.00 aie 
Se a aes 68.00 66.00 wee 
Ca MWe seco secewe 66.00 64.00 $61.00 
See 65.00 63.00 56.00 
ee We, Wiikecccccscces 59.00 57.00 52.00 
hh Mins oeeeeees 58.00 56.00 50.00 
Hee. ED GOO. WEE. cc cccccs 50.00 48.00 43.00 
ee EO eee 49.00 47.00 41.00 
ee 34.00 29.00 


by adding to the ubove the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
##-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for % and 
ts -inch, $4.50. 
Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by, adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
-inch, $3.50. 





F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended Nov. 28: 


Qrtd. Red Gum Plain White Oak 


No. 1 & Sel.— FAS— 
BE aweee: 95 1 G8 ...... 50.50@55.00 
) eae 36.00 | 5/4 ...... 73.00 
OPO vied ws 38.00 | 6/4 ...... 78.00 
ie rr Re oor 83.00@90.00 
Plain Red Gum No. 1 & Sel.— 
ie 38.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— — Bre Gi cae 48.00 
MEO vcuias 9. 
OO einai e's 34.00 Qrtd. Red Oak 
_, ean 40.00 | No. 1 & Sel.— 
iets aie tian r) eee 34.75 
» Plain Red Oak 
FAS— FAS— 
4/4 ...... 36.00 | 474 45.25 
Gon 34.00 | 674 (°° *" 53.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— No 1 & Sel : 
OF ces 23.00 @ 25.00 1 a 
GM scicda 26.00 | gq 1 °°°7° 32°95 
ree 29.75@36.50 | 9/4 °°°° 35°75 
FAS— Sound Wormy— 
4 ...... 31.00 ', Geeeaes 14.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
eee 16.25 Plain Poplar 
.  anaated 19.00@23.75 | Saps & Selects— 
7? aaa 92. eee 39.00 @ 40.25 
ee oy ORY, Beeeee 41.75 @ 42.00 
No. 2 Com.— ., eee 44.75 
1 gaker spe 11.50@13.00 | 8/4 ...... 47.50 
OME steve 16.00 | No. 2A Com— a 
Qrtd. Bick Gum =| 3/4 -1 717’ 53°00 
TA 30.75 Ash 
| ee 34.50 | No. 2 Com.— gia 
No. 1 & Sel.— 12 see eee 1 . 0 
eta 20.75 | Nos’ Con 30.00 
eae 24.25 by om. ‘ 
Oe ooo: 24.50 | 9/4 ------ 11.75 
Plain Black Gum FAS— Beech 
No. 1 & Sel.— , ee 30.00 
Oy rr 18.00 No. 1 & Sel.— 
No, 2 Com.— eee 20.00 
a sevens 11.50 Log Run— 
8/4 2.00 16.25 | 4/4 ...... 21.00 @ 23.25 
Qrtd. Tupelo Elm 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 1 & Sel.— 
7 Thats 33.00 8/4 veere 25.25 
un— 
Plain Tupelo 5/ _gecnat 22.25 
FAS— 
ee 24.75 | Sees 
| eae: 32.00 @ 36.75 oxboards— 
pene 28.75@29.50 | 4/4 ------ 41.00 
‘(a 30.75 @ 32.25 Plain Sycamore 
No. 1 & Sel— Log Run— 
eee 24.00@26.75 | 4/4 ...... 21.00 
a 20.50 @ 20.75 
GM8 ociews 21.75@ 22.25 | mag Willow 
d. White Oak = 39.00 
FPA No. 1 & Sel.— 
ae 90.00 | 4/4 ......27.75@29.50 
No. 1 & Sel— No. 2 Com.— 
OYeds: 51.50 sani 17.00 





Amemeanfirmberman 
Lumber Market Review 


Softwood bookings in the two weeks 
ended Nov. 19 exceeded those of the cor- 
responding period of last year by 41 per- 
cent and were 4 percent above the current 
output, which was 7 percent heavier than 
last year’s. Because of a seasonal taper- 
ing off in building activity, there has been 
an easing up in immediate-shipment busi- 
ness since then, accompanied by indica- 
tions of a brisk demand following annual 
inventories. Southern mills, on shorter 
hours, appear to find a ready demand for 
their cut of most items, and to be able to 
hold prices at advances put into effect 
as the wage-hour law became effective. 
Their present higher quotations have 
widened by a little the sales field for 
western woods. All domestic softwood 
producers show concern over the removal 
of a limit on imports of unmarked Cana- 
dian woods, so that a large share of what 
public funds are to be spent on lumber 
for stimulation of business, may go to 
mills across the line. Atlantic coast dis- 
tributors, with their stocks low, are now 
inclined to buy ahead, and both laid-down 
and mill prices are firmer. California in- 
ventories also are depleted, especially as 
destruction of residential and other build- 
ings by recent brush fires resulted in a 
drain on them; quotations are firmer, and 
heavier buying is expected after the first 
of the year. Middle West yards report an 
active fall business, with stocks reduced, 
and some of them have been sending in- 
quiries to the mills for large lots to be 
shipped early in the new year. In the 
South, lower grades have moved easily at 
favorable prices, but uppers, which de- 
pend more on outside competitive mar- 
kets, are in surplus and perhaps a bit 
weaker ; offerings of small mills, operat- 
ing intrastate only at lower costs, are 
making some difficulty. Exporters are 
not expecting to benefit much from the 
new British trade agreement, because 
concessions are mostly on items on which 
other producing countries have never 
been able to compete. 

Hardwood sales in the two weeks 
ended Nov. 19 were 73 percent above 
their level in the corresponding period of 
last year, with production 31 percent be- 
low last year’s and likely to decline in the 
South during winter. Trading has been 
at higher price levels established under 
the wage-hour law. Hardwood flooring 
has been moving in good volume. Furni- 
ture plants have recently built up order 
files and for immediate use are buying 
more, while they are likely to be in the 
market for larger quantities after the first 
of the year. Inquiries indicate that there 
will be a greater flow of orders from 
other industrial consumers also at that 
time. Export trade has continued dull, 
and apparently will not be stimulated by 
the new British trade treaty, which brings 
chiefly a slight concession in the duty on 
hardwood flooring. 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 28.—Below are liste 
average pricés received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
I I oo dct accents wow a Rota a eee ee $4.45-4.50 
EY Salalah ait w dae: «eh aie pile ae tae 3.20-3.30 
SON arte tae ea ics Dal cuteness io pice 2.15-2.25 
Perfections: 
i di 52 Sa ak Shs Seine sarteceatiaias $3.65-3.80 
SE EE ais 6a 4: 4's: bX arg aloe ee mees 2.65-2.80 
| eR eae ee 2.00-2.10 
XXXXX 
ge, Ser heer erarye Are een $3.20-3.25 
EE: aie: icel'ula/arabb lela b:6ld- alow ae rele t 2.10-2.20 
BE BE sh eb Sesiivwecewsdtaweeses 1.65-1.75 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f, o, b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Con, 
eer $57.00 $47.00 $38.00 $26.00 $13.00 
a, Oe 62.00 62.00 41.00 28.00 19.00 
 _ eee 67.00 57.00 48.00 32.00 19.00 
Se cidxicecs 72.00 62.00 61.00 34.00 20.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com 
eee $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $28.00 $21.00 
|. er 83.00 73.00 56.00 31.00 23.00 
Mee Wee oosies 86.00 76.00 66.00 31.00 23.00 
ee 93.00 83.00 66.00 33.00 23.00 
ae 103.00 93.00 738.00 45.00. .... 
ca 108.00 98.00 78.00 50.00... 
3/4 a 70.00 60.00 41.00 24.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $78; or on 
grades, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No. 1 and 
betters, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Hard Maple— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com 
ee $70.00 $55.00 $45.06 $30.00 $15.00 
Saar 75.00 60.00 650.00 32.00 17.00 
 , aaa 80.00 65.00 53.00 34.00 17.00 
. ae 85.00 70.00 58.00 34.00 18.00 
eas 85.00 70.00 68.00 35.00 18.00 
—, ae 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.0 By 
eae 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00... 
BENE sseccend 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00... 
a: 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00... 
ee 158.00 148.00 121.00 ....  ... 
No.1Com. No.2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— & Sel. Com. Com. 
OE eanceuwe $47.00 $37.00 $26.00 $18.00 
, eae 52.00 42.00 28.00 19.00 
zee 52.00 42.00 28.00 19.00 
ME. wigeana se 55.00 45.00 31.00 19.00 
 , ever 58.00 48.00 33.00 wan 
| Se 63.00 53.00 38.00 wae 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Rock Elm— FAS om. Com Com. 
mM "3800 shee $50.00 $32.00 $20.00 $17.00 
eee 55.00 37.00 22.00 19.00 
PO xécww sete 65.00 45.00 24.00 19.00 
eee 70.00 55.00 29.00 22.00 
ee 80.00 65.00 41.00 ease 
ME wescewass 90.00 75.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
la $76.00 $64.00 $47.00 $28.00 $17.00 
eer 81.00 69.00 52.00 34.00 17.00 
es 86.00 74.00 57.00 39.00 18.00 
eae 91.00 81.00 65.00 42.00 19.00 
eae 96.00 86.00 74.00 45.00. .... 
a 101.00 91.00 79.00 50.00 ; 
rr 156.00 146.00 122.00 .... . 
eae 68. 58.00 41.00 25.00... 
Se éconeens 70.00 60.00 44.00 26.00 ... 
d No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple— FAS &Sel. Com. Com. 
. Pe eres $61.00 $45.00 $28.00 $17.00 
a ee re 66.00 49.00 29.00 18.00 
ME iG ark oieneaceicaiere 76.00 54.060 34.00 18.00 
| eee - 81.00 59.00 34.00 19.00 





Starts South Seas Cargo Service 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 26.—The Car- 
penter Line, owned by W. R. Carpenter & Co. 
(Ltd.), Sydney, Australia, will inaugurate 4 
Pacific Coast-South Seas general cargo service 
with the Inter-ocean Steamship Corp. as agent, 
according to an announcement here. The first 
sailing of the Carpenter Line from the Pacific 
Coast will be the new S. S. Suva, 4,920 tons, 
scheduled to load in Vancouver around Dec. 25, 
and then, proceeding to San Francisco to com- 
plete cargo, sailing hence Jan. 12 for Apia, 
Suva, Lautoka, Tavua and Raboul. The Line 
will maintain a regular service in this trade 
with a minimum of four sailings a year. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Cole Sash & 
Door Co. opened a wholesale warehouse at 1049 
East Slauson Avenue. 

Los Angeles—General 
Ardmore Avenue. 

Los Angeles—J. G. Kinney is establishing a lum- 
ber yard at 662 North Robertson Boulevard, West 
Hollywood. 

Los Angeles—Maurice Hardwood Floor Co., 1738 
Roosevelt Avenue, 

Los Angeles—Serv-Rite Hardwood Flooring Co., 
813% North Rampart Boulevard. 

Los Angeles—Zenith Roofing & Siding Co., 1152 
North Kingsley Drive. 

Pasadena—De Luxe Venetian Blind Co., 465 
North Lake Avenue. 

Pasadena—Pierce Lumber Co., 
Robles Avenue, 

MISSISSIPPI. Aberdeen—Nichols 
established a lumber yard here. 

NEW YORK. Dundee—W. F. Macreery has 
opened a lumber and building materials business 
here. 

TEXAS. Allen—O. E. Lynge is establishing a 
lumber yard here. 

WISCONSIN. Frederic—C. B. Casperson is open- 
ing a lumber and building materials yard. 


Incorporations 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Fawcett Creek Co., 237 
Lake Shore Road, Grosse Point Farms; $10,000; to 
manufacture lumber. 

NEW JERSEY. Bayonne—Midtown Lumber & 
Supply Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Floor Co., 939% North 


974 South Los 


Lumber Co. 


Tarboro—Tarboro Veneer 


Co.; to make and deal in lumber and its by- 
products, " 
OHIO. Cleveland—Jordon Building Materials 
(Ine.). 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Kalpine Plywood 


Co.; plywood manufacturing. 
Klamath Falls—Klamath Timber Co.; logging. 


TEXAS. Lufkin—B. L. Queglet Lumber Co.; 
$25,000. 
VERMONT. Plainfield—Holt & Bailey Lumber 


Co.; formed for the purpose of buying, selling 
and manufacturing all kinds of lumber, operating 
sawmills and log jobs, 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Carrigan Hardware & 
Lumber Co.; $20,000. 

Seattle—Clear Lake Cedar Mills (Inc.); $175,000. 

South Bend—Dell Creek Logging Co.; $5,000. 
CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Gillies Bay Logging Co. (Ltd.); 705 Metropolitan 
Building; $10,000. 

Vancouver—Mamduam Logging Co. (Ltd.), 603 
Hall Building; $50,000. Timber merchants. 

Vancouver—W, H. Willis Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 415 
Rogers Building; $10,000. Timber merchants. 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Bessemer—Atchison Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Atchison Lumber Supply Co. (Inc.). 

ARKANSAS. Ashdown—Anthony-Williams Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Anthony-Bass Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Murphys—R. D. White’s Mill 
succeeded by White Bros. Lumber Mill. 


GEORGIA. Damascus—Gray & Davis succeeded 
by Davis Lumber Co., which has been incorpor- 
ated as Damascus Lumber Co. 

Statham—J. S. Holliday’s Estate succeeded by 
P. S. Holliday. 

IDAHO. Kamiah—Standard Lumber Co. of 
Idaho succeeded by Roy Bryant and Newton H. 
Danner, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Amesbury, Merrimac and 
Newburyport—Brooks Construction & Lumber Co. 
purchased by Diamond Match Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Rader & Berg Lum- 
ber Co., Box 47, N. W. Station, has changed its 
hame to Berg, Patterson & Buck (Inc.). 

Muskegon—The interest of the Langeland Manu- 
facturing Co. in the Lakeside Lumber Co. has 
been taken over by Herman I. Freye, president 
of the company. 

MINNESOTA. Janesville — Cahill 
succeeded by Lampert Yards (Inc.). 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—John W. Reinhardt Co. 
Succeeded by Reinhardt Stair Co., 5549 Wells Ave- 
nue, 

Warsaw — Burgner-Bowman-Matthews 
Co. sold to Warsaw Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Quapaw— Fisher Lumber Yard 
sold to T. N. Roberts of Carthage and the busi- 
ness at Quapaw will be discontinued. 

OREGON. Beaverton — Beaverton Lumber Co. 
sold by Harry G. and E. D. Poulson to Robert S§S. 
Burnside of Portland, Ore. 

Klamath Falls—Western Pines Plywood (Inc.) 
Succeeded by Kalpine Plywood Co., recently in- 
corporated, 


WASHINGTON. 


& Lampert 


Lumber 


Lynden—E. F. Meenk Lumber 


Co. succeeded by Lynden Lumber & Fuel Co. 
Sedro-Woolley—Devener Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Ringer-Vincent Lumber Co. 
Underwood—Northwestern Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Northwestern Co-operative Lumber Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA. West Hamlin—Logan Plan- 
ing Mill Co. succeeded by Guyan Lumber Co. 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA, Etna—M. C. Munson lumber 
mill destroyed by fire, with damage estimated be- 
tween $12,000 and $15,000, including 75,000 feet 
of planned lumber. 

Porterville—Spalding Lumber Co, had warehouse 
on E Street destroyed by fire, with loss of $10,000. 
The building and contents were insured. 

GEORGIA. Augusta—Augusta Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. had kiln destroyed by fire; loss $50,000. 

IOWA. Maquoketa—Hand-Fischer Lumber Co. 
yard damage $16,000 by fire; partly covered by in- 
surance. 

NEW JERSEY. Garfield—Belmont Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., 235-285 Midland Avenue, suffered $50,000 
fire, parthy covered by insurance. The main build- 
ing, carpenter shop and several smaller buildings 
were damaged, but the offices escaped completely. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabethtown—Bamberg 
Lumber Co. sawmill half destroyed by fire. 

Conover—Herman-Sipe & Co. (Inc.) suffered loss 
of $50,000 by fire, which destroyed the machine 
shop and more than 300,000 feet of lumber. Loss 
covered only about 25 percent by insurance. The 
main office building, paint shop and a large 
amount of rough lumber were saved. 

OHIO. Grandview—Huttig Sash & Door Co., 902 


Goodale Boulevard, suffered loss estimated at 
$60,000 by fire. 
VIRGINIA. Richmond — Miller Manufacturing 


Co. (Inc.) at Sixth and Maury Streets, damaged 


Doctors Use Little Known 


W. B. Downs, of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association, who has recently returned to Chi- 
cago headquarters after an extended trip on 
the West Coast, has received from a Los 
Angeles friend a small sample of Yucca wood, 
and a description of it that is quite interesting. 
Of this wood this friend says: 

This little piece of wood is “Yucca,” or, as 
commonly known here, the “Joshua Tree.” It 
belongs to the palm family and grows on 
the desert, but in quantities in certain spots 
only. It has a crooked trunk and grows to 
15 feet and higher. It is classed as a pirate, 
inasmuch as it absorbs great quantities of 
moisture from the air and the ground. When 
cut it has about 75 percent or more moisture. 
The largest and best growth is between 
Palmdale and Lancaster, about a hundred 
miles northeast of Los Angeles, on the desert. 
In the spring the tree puts out enormous 


73 


$20,000 by fire; loss fully covered by insurance. It 
is reported that production will not be slowed up. 

CANADA. ONTARIO. Larder Lake—lInterna- 
tional Planing Mill branch here destroyed by fire, 
with loss estimated at $4,000. 





Europe's September Exports 


BrussE.s, Betcrum, Nov. 16.—The tendency 
of the international market, says Comite Inter- 
national du Bois in its monthly bulletin, con- 
tinued to be firm at the beginning of November, 
chiefly because of the following factors: (1) 
Great decrease of mill stocks during the last 
months, and (2) decrease of the production of 
sawn goods and exports, as a result of con- 
viction that prices will rise during the winter. 
In consequence of the depletion of the stocks 
in the timber importing countries, a firm ten- 
dency in respect of reselling prices could be 
observed. September exports of the individual 
countries were as follows: Exports of Sawn 

Softwood, Includ- 





Total ing Boxboards, 
Exports Included in Total 
Country in Cubic Cubic 
of Origin Metres{j Metrest Standardst 
on ee 15,014 8,5 1,824 
Sweden 404,341 302,171 64,677 
ME .00se0s 858,350 490,394 104,964 
i & *» 3a 605,505 605,505 129,603 
Esthonia ...... 22,121 12,549 ,686 
EMEVER ccccecccs 149,085 379 10,230 
Lithuania .. 24,862 11,073 2,370 
o.oo 273,958 90,521 19,375 
ERPNEEMPONEEER.,  wecns.  icoceeses cbdeoeed 
Austria 
(Germany)... 17,592 3,062 655 
Yugoslavia - 106,606 55,827 11,949 
Humanitas ..... 324,088 203,950 43,654 
er 2,801,522 1,831,367 391,987 


tAugust and September. 
7Cubic meter equals 424 board feet, and 
standard equals 1,980 board feet. 


Yucca Wood For Splints 


blossoms. They will average about a foot 
high, are candle flame in shape and of a 
golden color. These trees in full bloom are 
one of the beautiful sights on the desert. 

The tree is protected by law, there being 
a heavy fine for having a tree or even a 
blossom in one’s possession. The company I 
called upon has permission to cut them from 
privately-owned land. They have a man who 
cuts them and ships them in. They tell me 
that the grain runs across the tree, rather 
than up and down, also that they can use 
only about 10 percent of the wood, due to 
knots, blisters and other imperfections, most 
of which can not be seen until the trees are 
cut into wood. 

This company dries the wood and cuts it 
into sheets. It then splits it to proper size 
and sells it to the medical profession for use 
as splints. It also uses some of the larger 
sheets for tree-wraps. 










































Y a 
counter. Space on top for scales and cash register with ample 
room for wrapping. Fine serviceable flat ook varnish finish. 

@ Specifications of this Nail Bin Counter:—85 in. long, 336 in. 
high, 31}4 in. wide over the top. 
back. 27 removable No. ND-1 nail bins. Weight 840 Ibs. Make this 
profitable investment by ordering this No. 0346 NAIL BIN COUNTER 
TODAY at the low price of $93.50 F.O.B. Montpelier, Ohio. 


EXTRA HEAVY DUTY NAIL BIN! 


@ 9 in. wide, 8 in. high, 30 in. long 
at bottom. Made of heavy galvanized 
metal. . Holds over a keg of nails. 
Reinforced by 2 braces used as handles 
for lifting. .. Combination pull and label 
holder for indexing and pricing contents. 

No. ND-1—Weight 13 Ibs.—each $2.25. 













@A sub ialty d Noil Bin Counter (No. 0346) designed 
for use with groups of tables or independently as i 
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. Solid oak ends and top. P| 


TO te oeeg TODAY for complete FREE HELLER STORE SHELVING FOLDER 4S72 A 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








DWIGHT J. PETERSON, 74, former Ohio 
lumberman and for many years a resident 
of Coronado, Calif., died at his home there 
on Nov. 19. Mr. Peterson had been connected 
with the lumber trade for about forty years, 
and was well known 
among lumbermen 
throughout the middle 
West. He was born in 
Defiance, Ohio, in 1864, 
and moved to Toledo 
at the age of 17, where 
he went to work for 
the J. R. McGlone 
Lumber Co. Shortly 
afterward he_ estab- 
lished the wholesale 
lumber business which 
became so widely 
known under his name, 
Later he became presi- 
dent of the Hixon- 
Peterson Lumber Co. 
operating a chain o 
retail yards in Michi- 
gan and Ohio. This 
was a merger of the 
old D. J. Peterson and 
Robert Hixon lumber 
companies, both well 
established and pros- 
perous concerns at 
that time. In 1928 Mr. 
Peterson sold his en- 
tire interest to the 
Hixons and moved to 
Coronado where he had ae 
since resided. The following year he joined 
with his son J. Harold Peterson in purchas- 
ing a lumber business in San Diego and this 
has been operated under the son’s manage- 
ment with the name of Peterson Lumber & 
Finance Co. Besides his son, Mr. Peterson 
leaves a widow and two grandchildren. 








EDWARD H. GREEN, 64, general manager 
and secretary-treasurer of the Miller & Vidor 
Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex., died at a hos- 
pital in Beaumont on Nov. 11. He had been 
a resident of that city since 1905, though a 
native of Kentucky. For 48 years he was 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of lum- 
ber in Louisiana or Texas. He was gradu- 
ated from the Southwestern University at 
Georgetown and entered the employ of the 
Perkins-Miller Lumber Co., Westlake, La. He 
went to Beaumont first as superintendent of 
the Beaumont Lumber Co.’s mill. When that 
business was taken over by the Miller & 
Vidor company, he was made general mana- 
Zer and secretary-treasurer. He was also 
one of the organizers and the operator of the 
Green-Moore Lumber Co., Starks, La., and of 
the F. H. Green Lumber Co., Beaumont, in 
1932, remaining president of the latter until 
his death. Surviving are his wife, two sons, 
one daughter and several sisters and brothers. 


WILLIAM BRAUN, president of Braun 
Bros. & Co., Athens, Wis., died on his 73rd 
birthday at a Marshfield hospital after a 
brief illness. He was a native of Wisconsin 
and spent all of his life in the sawmill and 
lumber business. In his early years he 
worked as a sawyer in Wisconsin mills and 
then for seven years operated a cooperage 
shop in Wausau, Wis. In 1907, after the 
death of his brother Joseph Braun, he moved 
to Athens and acquired an interest in Braun 
Bros. & Co. He and his brother John, who 
survives him, operated a sawmill, planing 
mill and retail yard there. Funeral services 
were held in Antigo at St. Anthony’s Catho- 
lic Church, solemn requiem high mass being 
celebrated by a son of the deceased, Rev. 
William M. Braun, Bloomington, Wis. An- 
other son and two daughters survive, besides 
the widow. 

JOSEPH MYERS, 67. representative for the 
past thirty years in Youngstown, Ohio, for 
the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., of Cleveland, 





Ohio, died at his home in Youngstown on 
Nov. 14 after a brief illness due to heart 
trouble. He had been in good health until 


the heart attack suffered two weeks before 
and his death was a great shock to his 
family and friends. He was born in New 
Castle, Pa., and was a brother of Max Myers, 
widely known in the lumber world as vice 
president of Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., and 
an official of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association. Mr. Myers was a 
bachelor and had spent the greater part of 
his later years in travel. He was a 32nd 
Degree Mason, an Elk and a member of the 
Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen. 


JOHN N. GRETZ, 48, manager, Independent 
Lumber Yard, Faribault, Minn., died there re- 
cently. He was born in West St. Paul, Minn., 
and entered the lumber business as an em- 
ployee of the C. W. Adams Lumber Co. at 
Norstrand, Minn., and later at Northfield, 


Minn. He became manager of the company’s 
yard at West Concord, Minn., and later, in 
1919, was promoted to the managership of 
the Faribault yard. He organized the Inde- 
péndent Lumber Yard a few years later in 
company with Andrew Rosett and Paul 
Schroeder. In 1914 he married Letitia Hol- 
land at Cannon Falls, Minn., who survives 
him with a son and two daughters. 


LINDSLEY H. SHEPARD, 75, identified 
many years with the wholesale lumber trade 
at Boston, Mass., died at his home in Brook- 
line, Mass., on Nov. 17. He was a son of the 
late Horace S. Shepard and a nephew of Otis 
Shepard, founder of the Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Co. After several years’ service with 
that concern the deceased in 1898 joined with 
William T. Farmer to form the wholesale 
firm of Shepard, Farmer & Co., Boston. The 
death of Mr. Farmer in 1899 was followed a 
few years later by the withdrawal of the 
firm from the Boston market. Mr. Shepard 
leaves a widow and two children. 


JAMES HARRY WRIGLEY, head of the 
Wrigley Grain & Lumber Co., Toulon, IIL, 
died on Nov. 12 at his home there. He was 
born in Wyoming, Ill., and organized the 
lumber concern at Toulon with his brother, 
the late Walter H. Wrigley, and Arthur J. 
Walters, in 1904. Since 1936, when his 
brother died, he had been sole owner of the 
business. In 1937 it was merged with the 
Johnston Lumber Co. under the Wrigley 
name. A widow, son and daughter survive. 


E. E. TAYLOR, 68, of the Belford Lumber 
Co., Georgetown, Tex., died suddenly of a 
heart ailment while seated at his desk in 
the lumber yard office. He was born in 
Georgetown and lived in the same house until 
his death. He entered the employ of the 
Whittle & Harrell Lumber yard as a youth, 
but for some years engaged in other lines, 
returning to the lumber trade in recent years. 
Mr. Taylor is survived only by a sister. 


W. M. VANDENBERG, 86, pioneer Kansas 
lumberman, died at his home in El Dorado, 
Nov. 8, following a lingering illness. He was 
born in Cohoes, N. Y., went to Kansas with 
his parents in 1871 and had been engaged 
in the lumber business at El Dorado for 60 
years. A widow, three sons and a daughter 
survive. One son, Frank M., was associated 
a" his father in the Vandenberg Lumber 

oO. 


ROBERT MITCHELL BEANS, 29, credit 
manager, Scott Lumber Co., Kirkwood, W. Va., 
died on Nov. 11 at a hospital in Martins Ferry 
of pneumonia. He was born in Wheeling, 
W. Va., and entered the employ of the Scott 
Lumber Co. upon graduation from a local 
business college. 


FRANK P. WALTHOUR, Sr., president and 
treasurer of Walthour Lumber Co., Greens- 
burg, Pa., died at a hospital in that city on 
Nov. 13, following a stroke. Mr. Walthour 
had been associated with the lumber business 
for the past 50 years. He leaves a widow, 
two daughters and one son. 


T. M. KEWIN, 66, president of the United 
Lumber Yards (Inc.), Modesto, Calif., and 
owner of a sawmill near Sonora, Calif., died 
suddenly at the latter plant on Saturday, 
Nov. 5. He was a native of Illinois and had 
engaged in freighting across the mountains 
in the early days. 


CARL J. HETTWIG, who has been mana- 
ger of the yard at Britton, S. D., of Thompson 
Yards (Inc.) since 1929, died recently at 
Rochester, Minn., where he had gone for 
medical treatment. 


Wins Direct Mail Award for 
Third Straight Year 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 28.—In the annual 
competition conducted by the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association, The Flintkote Co., 50 
West 50th St., here, was declared one of the 
“50 Direct Mail Leaders of 1938,” winning this 
designation for the third consecutive year. 
Flintkote was the only manufacturer of roofings 
and building materials whose direct mail and 
promotional campaigns were so honored in each 
of the three years—1936, 1937 and 1938. The 
two sales plan books, keyed to the amended 
National Housing Act and distributed by Flint- 
kote within two hours after President Roose- 
velt announced that he had signed the Act last 
February, were the features of the prize-win- 
ning entry. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 





How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


ene 30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues.......... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 

Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. Heading 


counts as two lines. ; 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 





Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO., Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





WTD.: TIE AND PILING CONNECTION 


If you deal in ties and piling write H. R. MILLER, 
Route 1, Columbus, Wis. 


WTD: MANUFACTURERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
For a window, radically new. Write for complete 
details regarding franchise for exclusive territory 
for the Supreme Window—It Opens Up and Opens 
In. Many very fine territories are at present open. 
See display ad on page 6. 








Salesmen 


SALESMEN WANTED 


For twenty-five years a leading west coast shipper 
of Fir, Cedar, Hemlock and Pine Lumber, also Red 
Cedar Shingles of both British Columbia and Amer- 
ican manufacture, now expanding their sales into 
all states east and south of Chicago, offer exclu- 
sive territories to live wires who are acquainted 
with the established retail dealers and who can 
show results in reasonable length of time. Appli- 
cants should state territory desired—present affili- 
ations and complete particulars as to experience 
and personal qualifications. 
Address “S. 78,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: SALESMAN 


For Lower Michigan and Northern Indiana territory 
by an old established manufacturer of Northern 
Hardwoods. 

Address “S. 74,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: COMPETENT SALESMAN 


Familiar with Spruce markets in New York and 
Boston territory. If your sales record is good, wé 
have a good position to offer. 

Address “S. 77,’ care American Lumberman. 


4A-1 FIR PLYWOOD MANUFACTURER 


Wants experienced salesman for New York City 

Area and New England territory. In answering 

state age, salary, experience and references. 
Address “S. 81,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: SALESMAN 


For the Chicago territory by manufacturer of 
Northern Hardwood and Softwood. Advise age and 
reference. 

Address “S. 73,’’ 

















tare American Lumberman. 
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